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President Seeks 


Welfare Methods 


White House Conference Is| 
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Opening) 





Session to Adapt Training | 


To Modern Conditions | 
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Gold Holdings of United States 
To Improve Child And France Gain in Last Year 


Accumulation of Stocks of 


Without Draining Other European Countries, 
According to Federal Reserve Survey 


THE United States and France have 

increased their holdings of monetary 
gold in the last year to the point where 
together they own in excess of $6,500,- 
000,000 and they have accomplished this 
without draining stocks from Europe, ac- | 
cording to a survey of the international 
gold movement made public=Noy. 19 by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Fran:e has been accumulating gold 
during the last several years and now 
holds approximately $2,000,000,000, the 
Board stated, adding that this was the 


| creased in October, as is not unusual at 


Two Nations Accomplished | 


tive part in the importation in about a} 
year and a 'alf, but despite that fact, it 
has received additions to its gold re- 
serves of about $550,0u0,000 as a result 
of private and commercial bank opera- 
tions. T° Board’s statement follows. in | 
full text: 

Gold holdings of the United States in- 


this. season of the year when exports 
of American products are in largest | 
volume and dollar exchange is at a pre- | 
mium. Recent gold imports, however, 


More Than Four-fifths of Ten | result of an almost uninterrupted flow 


Million Deficient Children i that direction. 


Declared Not to Be Receiv- 
ing Proper Attention 


¢ 


President Herbert Hoover, in an) 


address opening the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, charged the delegates to an- 
swer the problems touching the child- 
hood of the Nation so that the chil- 


dren may be physically and mentally |- 


equipped to achieve to full capacity 
their abilities and character under 
the increasing pressure of our com- 
plex life. (The full text of the ad- 
dress is printed on Page 2.) 

These problems, the President said, 
fall into three groups: “First, the 
protection and stimulation of the 
normal child; second, aid to the 
physically defective and handicapped 
child; third, the problems of the de- 
linquent child.” 


Research of 15 Months 

The address, which was delivered in| 
Constitution Hall, Washington, Nov. 19, | 
at 9 p. m., was brdadeast over a double | 
It marked the beginning | 
ofa four-day session of 3,000 delegates | 
and guests who, after 15 months’ re- | 


radio network. 


search, study, deliberation, and investi- 
gation into every phase of the influences 
in the United States touching upon the 
problems of children at the request of 
the President, had.assembled to discuss 
their findings. 

“If we could have but one generation 
of properly born, trained, educated, and 
healthy children,” Mr. Hoover said, “a 
thousand other problems of government 
would vanish.” 

Talk by Mr. Wilbur 


The Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, who is Chairman of the 
Conference, in introducing the Presi- 
dent, declared that he welcomed the del- 
— in addressing themselves to the 

sks before them. The Rev. A. J. Mc- 
Cartney, Church of the Covenant, Wash- 
ington, opened the session with an in- 
vocation. 

Of the 45,000,000 children in the 
United States, 10,000,000 are deficient, 
of whom more than 80 per cent, Mr. 
Hoover declared, are not receiving nec- 
essary attention. The 35,000,000 normal | 
children, he said, are “cheerful human 
electrons radiating joy and mischief and 
hope and faith.” Also on the “bright 
side,” he called attention to 1,500,000 
specially gifted children. 

In referring to the delinquent child, 
Mr. Hoover said: “It is not the delin- | 
quent child that is at the bar of judg-! 
ment, but society itself.” To meet the | 
needs of children, educational facilities, | 
must set up vocational guidance, and in- | 
dustry must not rob the children of their | 
rightful heritage, he said. | 

In conclusion, President Hoover told! 
the conference that the Nation looks to! 
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| officials on methods of combating une 


The source of the 
‘imports, however, has shifted from time 
|to time, the Board says, adding that the 
fact was significant that France had 
been able to concentrate that much mon- 
| etary gold. 

America’s monetary stock of gold rose 
|again in October and was within about 
| $150,000,000 of the peak of gold hold- 
{ings which occurred in 1927. Imports in 
the last year were given. as about $140,- 


| 000,000, making the total holdings here | 


‘about $4,530,000,000. 
The Bank of France has taken no ac- 


Methods Used to Aid 
Jobless Outlined by 


Col. Woods Announces Fu- 
ture Program to Be Fol- 
lowed by President’s 
Emergency Committee 


Registration of the unemployed, “‘stag- 
gering”’ of employment to give work to 
'a greater number of workers, a canvass 
to obtain clothing for the needy, and| 
the provision of emergency work to en-| 
able men to earn a living are being! 


|reported to the President’s Emergency | 
|Committee for Employment by mayors} 


|and other municipal officers, the Com-}| 


mittee stated Nov. 19. } 

The Committee made public a sum-) 
mary of reports received from the offi-| 
cers of Toledo and Dayton, Ohio; New-! 
ton, Mass.; San Carlos, Calif., and other 
cities outlining measures being taken to 
combat unemployment. | 

The chairman of the Committee, Col. | 
Arthur Woods, stated orally Nov. 19 
that the future program of the Commit- | 
tee will consist largely of three branches | 
of work and subsidiary activities, as fol- | 
lows: Gathering of information on the 
number of unemployed, on the volume | 
of public and semipublic works which | 
will be started soon and the time when | 
they will be started, and of general con- 
ditions in industry and means for ‘stim- 
ulating employment; exchange of infor- 
mation with State, city, and other local | 
m- | 
ployment which have been found to be | 
successful; and efforts by the Committee | 
directly to aid in preventing delays | 
which normally might occur in getting | 
the actual work on_ public | 


projects | 
started, so as to give employment as 
soon as possible. 

Avoidance of Delays Sought 

In connection with the last of these, 
Col. Woods said there often is delay be- 
tween, the awarding of a contrac. and; 
the starting of work, and the Commit-| 
tee will seek to eliminate this with a view 
to the earliest possible provision of jobs 
for those now idle. 

Industrial concerns in Toledo have 
agreed to submit to the city daily lists | 
of men employed and laid off, Mayor W. 
T. Jackson reported to the Committee. 

The Committee’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Reports from mayors and other com- | 


Municipal Officers 


|the apportionment is based is printed 


| ber of the House Committe on Census, 


|soinal reapportionment legislation. Rep- | 
| resentative Fenn (Rep.), of Wethersfield, | 


|have not come from Europe, but from) 
'the Orient and South America, where 
| special conditions have resulted in par- 
| ticularly sharp declines of the exchanges. 
The total stock of monetary gold in the 
United States at the end of October was | 
| $4,530,000,000, an amount $140,000,000 
| above that of a year ago but $150,000,000 
| below the peak figure of May, 1927. A 
survey of gold movements in the past 
| year with some reference to earlier years 
|is presented in this review. 

The chart shows the monetary gold 
stock of the United States from 1922) 
to date. Between May, 1927, and June, | 
1928, the United States lost $580,000,000 | 
|of gold as the result largely of a lower} 
level of money rates in this country than | 
prevailed in other parts of the world. 

(This chart is printed on page 13.) 


This movement was reversed follow- 
ing the rise in money rates in the United | 
| States, which began early in 1928, and} 
|by October, 1929, this country’s stock | 
/of gold had increased by $280,000,000, | 
;most of the gold coming from Canada, 
|England, Germany, and Argentina. 
Gold imports in the first 10 months 
|of 1929 were on a large scale and were | 
|due to movements of funds to the 
United States caused by the prevailing 
|high level of money rates, the increas- 
jing participation of foreigners in the 
‘American stock market, and the dimi-! 
;nution in foreign capital flotations in 
this country. Toward the end of Oc-, 
|tober, 1929, the fall in security prices | 
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[Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 


Bill to Reapportion 
House to Be Offered. 


Mr. Rankin Says President 
Hoover Seeks to Forestall 
Action by Congress 





Representative Rankin (Dem.), of 
Tupelo, Miss., announced Nov. 19 that 
he and those affiliated with his views 
proposed to make a fight to pass a re-| 
apportionment bill at the coming session 
of Congress “that will do justice to all) 
concerned.” 

(President Hoover on Nov. 18 made 
public the conclusions of the Bureau of 
the Census regarding the apportionment 
of the 435 seats in the House of Repre- | 
sentatives among. the various States | 
based upon the census returns of Apr. | 
1, 1930. The announcement was printed 
in full text in the issue of Nov. 19. A 
table showing apportionment of the! 
House ‘and population figures on which | 


on page 4 of this issue). 
Plans Await Conference 
Mr. Rankin is ranking minority mem- | 


which has jurisdiction over congres- 


Conn., chairman of the Committee, 
stated orally Nov. 19 that no plans yet) 
have been made regarding the 


the Committee, which he said, will await 
determination reached at conference to | 


{they purchased in order to produce wine. 


| plaint with the Assistant Attorney Gen- 


_Yeap-| 
portionment program or the meeting of | 


Wisconsin University President | 


* : |chairman of the President’s Emergency 
Explains School Experiment |Committee for Employment, on indus- 


|trial and relief conditions reveal em- 


: ete | phasis on bureaus to bring job-seekers 
How the State of Wisconsin intends to | an4q prospective employers together and 


utilize the radio as a means of instruct- material aid to needy by Welfare. agen: 
scribed by Glenn Frank, president of the Co, ens Co ee eet 
University of Wisconsin, in testimony Ma: nr 1H : ? “silia aay Ohi 
just given before the Federal Radio | . iq: y an att Oo ROM 10, 


munity officials to Col. Arthur Woods, | 


be held later on. 


Mr. Rankin’s statement follows in full | 


text: 

The anonuncement which came from 
the White House on yesterday on the 
subject of the reapportionment of Con- 
gress seems to have been made with a 





view to forestalling any attempt on the 
part of Congress to pass'a reapportion- 
ment bill at this session. | 

The law does not give the President 


Co: ission to urge the granting of a 
permit for consolidation of the radio sta- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison and the station at Stevens Point. 

Music lessons and courses of study in | 
current events by radio proved more ef- | 
fective than direct classroom instruction | 


in an experiment with 500 pupils in rural 
communities, Mr. Frank said. Examina- | 
tion of these pupils after they had com- | 
pleted their studies by radio had proven | 
the practicability of instruction by radio, | 
he declared. 

Although some benefits were derived 
from the broadcasting of information| 
by private concerns whose purpose was 
to sell’ their products, it was not en- 
tirely to the best advantage of farmers | 
and citizens of the State to have such 
radio programs as their sole source of 
information and instruction, he said. 

“As a matter of national policy,” he 
averred, “it would seem to me unfortu- | 
nate that all advice on the use of elec- 
tricity on the farm should have to come 
as indirect advertising for electrical sup-| 
ply companies, even if such advertising 
carries sound advice. 

“It would hardly seem statesmanlike 
to entrust all radio discussion of agri- 
cultural and health problems to firms that 
desire to sell their products and to radio 
stations supported by the advertising 
revenue from such firms.” 

In advocating the consolidation of the 
two stations in Wisconsin into a single 


“The city has staggered the various| the right to make this apportionment, 


employed under their jurisdiction and the | 
same is being practiced by various) 
manufacturing plants of the town as 
well. * * * Manicipal wood piles have! 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 8.) 


Sales of Wall Paper Maintained 
Despite Competing Wall Effects 


GREATER attention to quality, evi- 
denced in better colors and coat- 
ings, has helped the Nation’s wall 
paper industry to maintain a satis- 
factory rate of business and withstand 
competition from other wall effects, 
according to an oral statement Nov. 
19 by Harry H. Steidle, division of 
trade standards, Bureau of Standards. 
Realizing the need of providing the 
consumer with a guarantee of «qual- 
ity, wall paper manufacturers have 
cooperated in a plan of certification 
which was effected through the Bu- 
reau. This plan entails adherence’ of 
manufacturers to certain require- 
ments which guarantees the wall 
papers against fading of colors, Mr. 
Steidle said. 


unless Congress at the coming session 
fails to do so. And, if any attempt to 
reapportion at this session should be 
blocked, Congress would have the right 


| 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 


cooperation offered by the Bureau in 
the quality certification standard is 
one instance in that direction and its 
employment of modern designers is 
another, he said. The following addi- 
tional information was offered: 
Along with the esthetic appeal 
which the purchaser seeks in wall 
paper, he desires a product that will 
have a reasonably long life. Un- 
tortunately, however, these qualities 
are not discernible upon casual in- 
spection. Many low-grade papers, 
therefore, find their way to the mar- 
ket which are serious competitors | 
with quality papers in the show room, | 
but in actual use are found to fade 
and discolor altogether too quickly. 





| day. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 


|Reduction in Rail Rates 


F lexible Tariff 
Act Denied Test 


i 


Customs Court Holds Rate 
Making Power Not Subject 
To Court Review 


EW YORK, Nov. 19.—Charles D. 

Lawrence, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of customs litiga- 
tion for the Department of Justice, 
announced here today that an unpub- 
lished opinion by Judge Brown, of the 
United States Customs Court, grants 
a motion of the Government to dismiss 
a protest of the American Stores Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, challenging the 
legality of a recent proclamation by 
the President, under the flexible tariff 
provisions, increasing the duty on 
cheese. 

Judge Brown has decided, Mr. Law- 
rence said, that the hearings before 
the Tariff Commission and the action 
taken by the President, under the flex- 
ible provisions of the Tariff Act, can- 
not be made the subject of judicial 
review. The opinion points out that 
a hearing before the Tariff Commis- 
sion, under section 315 of the Tariff 
Act, is not a law suit; that the rate 
making power is legislative and not 
judicial, and that actions under the 
flexible provisions of the tariff law are 
not subject to review by the United 
States Customs Court. 

The Philadelphia concern contended 
that Congress had no right to delegate 
the rate making power to the Presi- 
dent. 

Judge Brown refers in his decision 
to the opinion in the Hampton case 
wherein the United States Supreme 
Court upheld the constitutionality of 
the flexible provisions in the Tariff 
Act (III U. 8S. Daily, 352). 


Mr. Woodcock Says 
Merits Will Govern 


Grape Juice Suits 


Prohibition Director Up- 
holds Action of St. Louis 
Agents in Securing Evi-| 
dence in Missouri Raid 


‘The Bureau of Prohibition will con- 
sidv? ‘each seizure or case invelving fer- | 
mented grape juice or grape juice pre-| 
pared for fermentation “strictly upon 


|its merits,” the Director of Prohibition, | 
| Amos W. W. Woodcock, declared Nov. 19 
}in an oral statement. 


The statement was made in connection 
with an oral announcement that prohibi- 
tion agents had raided a store in St. 
Louis Nov. 12 where they seized quanti- 
ties of grape juice after having made 
purchases of the commodity from the 
same place. The agents alleged that the 
seller of the grape juice had advised 
them how to treat the grape juice which 


Their report to the director said they had 
produced wine with 11.8 per cent alcohol 
by volume and that it was fit for bev- 
erage spurposes. 

With particular reference to the St. 
Louis incident, Mr. Woodcock declared 
the agents had acted “perfectly cor- 
rectly.” He added, however, that this 
must not be construed as a_ national 
policy because the Bureau intended con- 
sidering each case on its merit. 

In response to questions as to whether 
grape growers recently had filed a com- 


eral, John Lord O’Brian, it was said that 
Mr. ‘O’Brian was out of the city and 
that the Attorney General, William D. 
Mitchell, knows of no such complaint. 
Some weeks ago a Chicago dealer, not a 
grower, made a _ complaint alleging | 
racketeering activities, but after an in-| 
quiry by the Department this complaint | 
was withdrawn, it was stated. 


Telephone Service 
On Trains Succeeds 





Calls on Canadian Fliers Total 


791 in Five Months 


It is reported that the two-way com- 
| mercial telephone service inaugurated on | 
passenger | 


Apr. 28, now used on the 
trains of the Canadian National Rail-| 
ways between Montreal and Toronto, a! 


jrun of about 335 miles, is proving suc- | 


cessful, according to a report from Vice | 
Consul Alan N. Steyne, Montreal. | 

It is stated that the number of calls! 
handled varies considerably from day to 
On some occasions a train has 
handled as high as 31 calls on a single 
trip, while the total number of calks 
for the first five months of operation 
were 791. 

During the first six weeks of opera- 
tion about 60 per cent of the messages 
handled were “curiosity” calls, and 20 
per cent business conversations. The 
latter now constitute about 65 per cent 
of the volume, social calls about 25 per 


{cent, while the curiosity messages have 


been reduced to 10 per cent, 


On Christmas Trees Asked 


Lower rates on Christmas trees from 
the Pacific coast to destinations through- 
out the country would be put into ef- 
fect ‘by the railroads to stimulate their 
depleted freight revenues, according to 
information on file in the tariff divi- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission made public Nov. 19, 

Western and southeastern carriers, by 
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Program to Build 
Navy to Treaty 
Limit Proposed 


House Committee on Naval 


Affairs to Submit Tenta- | 
tive Plan for One Year| 


Schedule to President 


Building of Second 


Dirigible Suggested | 


Efforts to Accomplish Modern-| 


To Be Made as Unemploy- 
ment Relief Measure 


Tentative plans for a one-year naval 
| building program, marking the inaugu- 
ration of construction to reach the limits 
of the London Naval Treaty, will be sub- 
mitted to President Hoover before the 
end of the week, Representative Britten 
(Rep.), of Chicago, Ill., Chairman of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, an- 
nounced Nov. 19 in an oral statement. 

Following a conference with Charles 
Francis Adams, the Secretary of the 
Navy, Representative Britten declared 
that until the President has been con- 
sulted, no announcement will be made 
concerning the amount of work outlined 
or the probable total cost. 


Efforts to accomplish modernization 
of three battleships, “Mississippi,” 
“Idaho,” and “New Mexico,” will 
made as an unemployment relief meas- 
ure, Mr. Britten stated. Secretary 


Adams is in favor of such a move, he 
| added. 


| 
| 


Authorization Suggested 

It is likely, the Illinois Representative 
disclosed, that an attempt will be made 
|to have the Speaker of the House rule 
on the matter of authorizing this con- 
struchtion. The President will be re- 
quested, he said, to ask for such action. 
Should this move be successful, Mr. 





ization of Three Battleships | 


be| 


Britten asserted, it is quite likely that 
sufficient funds for the work would be 
supplied in the regular Navy supply 
bill and that there would be no neces- 
sity for taking up a deficiency bill. 
Modernization of the three battleships, 


ata cost of about $36,000,000: probably 


will be undertaken at east coast yards, 
Mr. Britten said, although as yet the 
Navy has made no decision concerning 
the allocation of work. Boston, New 
York. Philadelphia, and Norfolk are the 
possible yards where the work might 
be performed, he added. 
Superdirigible Discussed 

_ Construction of the second super- 
dirigible, “ZRS-5,” which is still a mat- 
ter of doubt, will be taken up at the 
conference between the Secretary and 
the President, Mr. Britten stated, as 
will the matter of authorization of a 


Pacific coast base for naval air activity. | 


Such a base, proposed previously and 


studied by the Navy for some time, | 


would be desirable, and practically nec- 
essary should the second airship be 
built, it has been stated frequently at 


|the Department of the Navy. 


Some discussion was held concerning 
these aeronautical activities at the con- 
ference with the Secretary, Mr. Britten 
declared, but the decision to go ahead 
with the “ZRS-5” has not been made, 
and is not likely to be made until the 
President has been consulted. 

Efforts to build the Navy up to treaty 
limits, which the Secretary has stated 
he favors, probably will be made in the 
form of a series of regular one-year 
programs, the Chairman of the House 
committee asserted. Definite recommen- 
dations from the Navy General Board 
have not been made in this matter, he 
added, and it still is uncertain what, the 
Navy prefers to do in reaching treaty 
limits. 

Naval Program Evolved 


Secretary Adams recently said in an 


in his Navy Day address, that he was 
in favor of building up the Navy under 
treaty provisions, but added that he 
would not express publicly his prefer- 
ence in the matter of time. He re- 
| cently denied that a new naval build- 
ing program, covering a period of years, 
had been evolved, but said the General 
Board has made studies of a program 
and had “submitted the results 


6 


Ertered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Plan to Construct | 


More Post Offices 


Representative Kelly to Pro- 
pose 20-year Program 
Of Building 


LEGISLATION to provide a 20-year 
| program for the construction of 
post offices throughout the United 
States with an immediate authoriza- | 
tion of $10,000,000 for the first year to | 
aid in the unemployment situation will 
be proposed at the forthcoming session 
of Congress by Representative Kelly | 
(Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa., a member of | 
the House Committee on the Post OF :e | 
and Post Roads. 

Announcement to this effect was 
made orally by Representative Kelly 
on Nov. 19 after a vonference on the | 
subject with President Hoover at the | 
White House. 

Declaring that the Federal Govern- 
ment should put an end to the leasing 
| of post office quarters, Representative 
| Kelly stated that within 20 years the 
| entire proposed building program for 
| the acquiring of sites and the erection 
| of postal quarters could be financed out 

of the $17,500,000 now annually being 
| paid in rentals. A start towards the 
| proposed construction program could 

be made within the next six months, 
he said, and added that it would be 
of material assistance in relieving un- 
employment throughout the country, 


‘Open Credit Losses 


‘Held to Low Level 
‘Despite Heavy Buying 








| 
| 
' 
| 


‘Bad Debts on Installment 
| Sales Reach 1.2 Per Cent, | 


| Commerce Department, 
Survey Shows 


enced } 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 19.—The Ameri- 
can people “are not yet hopelessly 
mortgaged” in spite of the tremendous | 
volume of buying done on credit, and 
“the last painful installment is usually | 
paid,” E. B. George, Chief of the Mar-| 
|keting Service Division of the Depart-| 
;ment of Commerce, stated Nov. 19 in an 
laddress here before a meeting of credit | 
ten. 

‘Alffough. retail purchases. on. install- | 
ments and open credit appear to be more} 
than $20,000,000,000 a year, Mr. George | 
said, annual credit losses, many of them | 
avoidable, are only about $200,000,000, | 
or 0.6 per cent for sales on open credit 
and 1.2 per cent on installment sales. 
| Bills Are Being Paid. | 

An authorized summary of his address | 
follows in full text: | 

Despite a tremendous volume of busi-| 
ness done on credit, as disclosed in the} 
National Retail Credit Survey, recently | 
completed by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the American peo- 
ple are paying their bills, Edwin B. 
George, Chief of the Marketing Service 
Division of the Bureau, told a meeting} 
of the wholesale and retail credit men 
of Baltimore last night. Mr. George 
pointed out that the survey disclosed that 
the annual volume of retail credit busi- 
ness appears to be in excess of $20,000,- 
000,000 and that our annual credit losses, | 
“many of them avoidable, approximate 
$200,000,000.” 

““We can breathe a sigh of relief,” 


UR Government is a stake of 
such mestimable value as to 


demand our constant and watchful 
vigilance for its preservation.” 


—James Buchanan, 


President of the United States, 


1857—1861 
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Senator Watson 


Outlines Plan for 
Coming Session 


Majority Leader Tells Mr. 
Hoover That He Favors 
‘Persons Before Policies’ 


| Program for Senate 


Urges Consideration 
Of Nominations First 


Senator Borah Says He Is 
Studying Appointment of 
Henry P. Fletcher as Chair- 
man of Tariff Commission 


A plan of “persons before policies” 
has been recommended to President 
Hoover by Senator Watson (Rep.), of 
Indiana, majority leader, as the best 
procedure in the Senate at the short 
session of Congress, Mr. Watson 
stated orally Nov. 19. 


Mr. Watson has advised the Presi- 
dent that in his opinion the Senate 
program should contemplate consid- 
eration of nominations before the 
legislative business is entered upon. 
Such a move would allow time for 
House action on the first of the an- 
nual supply bills,and would clear 
the way in the Senate for legislative 
action after the holiday recess, he 
said. 

Nominations Pending 

The nominations which must be con- 
sidered include the six members of the 
Tariff Commission and the five to be ap- 
pointed to the new Power Commission, 
as well as that of Eugene Meyers as 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, has 
announced that he is studying the nomi- 
nation of Henry P. Fletcher, given a re- 
cess appointment to the chairmanship 
of the Tariff Commission, and feels that 
“the West has little to hope for from 
the personnel of the new Commission.” 

_Mr. Borah does not think that con- 
sideration of nominations will consume 
more than a few days, 


Muscle Shoals Situation . 
Questioned concerning the belief of 


| some Senators that Muscle Shoals legis- 


lation calling for Government operation 
of the power plants will become law at 
the short session, Mr. Watson said that 
so far as he is aware the President has 
not revealed his position on this proposal, 
Mr. Watson said that he believes there 
is merit in the compromise suggested by 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
whereby the Government would operate 
the power plants and release the nitrate 
plants at Muscle Shoals; The Indiana 
Senator joins with Senator Fess (Rep.), 
of Ohio, in the position that such a com- 
promise is better than permitting the 
project to go to waste. 
_Mr. Hoover has opposed public opera- 
tion of the plants in the Muscle Shoals 
fight. f 
Should the protocol for American ad- 
herence to the World Court be submitted 


|to the Senate at the next session, Sen- 
| ator Borah States that he will call it up 
|for consideration in the Foreign Rela- 





said Mr. George, “at the discovery that 
with all of their open-credit and install-| 
ment commitments the American people 
are not yet hopelessly mortgaged. Al-| 
though they are buying from $4,000,000,- | 
000 to $5,000,000,000 of installment | 
goods a year and some $15,000,000,000 | 
more of goods on open credit, the fact | 
remains that the grocer, the butcher, and} 
the condlestick maker usually get their | 
money and the last painful installment | 


tions Committee, of which he is chair- 
man. 


_“It would lead to considerable discus- 
sion but I wouldn’t attempt to smother 
it,” said Senator Borah. 


Plane | 


Game in Alaska Park 


is usually paid.” | 


First National Check-up 


“This survey of retail credit practices,” | 


oral statement, explaining remarks made | said Mr. George, “is the first nation-wide | 


check on credit made in American his- 
| tory. 
{of new knowledge on many matters 
| which hitherto lay in the limbo of guess- 
|work. It has given to the individual re- 
tailer and wholesaler a basis for com- 


paring his credit practices with those of 


others in his field, and thereby their wis- 
dom or unwisdom. 


It has opened up’*to us a wealth} 


It has given us an 
of|insight into the tangle of credit growth 


these studies” té him. The “results,” he|in the last decade that now occupies an 


added, “might be called recommenda- 
tions.’ 
Although he declined to explain in 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) 


Lead-free Paint 


important but not entirely understood 
place in our national business system. 


“This national survey was conducted | 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 


on Furniture 


And Toys to‘ Protect Children 


L ing paint from toys, cradles and 
woodwork is now regarded as.a more 
frequent occurrence among children 
than formerly, and all children’s hos- 
pitals, realizing the extent of the dan- 
gers from this source, are coming ‘to 
use a lead-free paint on their beds, 
toys, furnishings and interior decora- 
tions, it was stated orally Nov. 19 on 
behalf of the Public Health Service. 

Children are very susceptible to lead, 
it was stated, and show a higher fa- 
tality rate than adults. Frequently, it 
was said, small amounts of lead which 
may cause only chronic lead poisoning 
in an older person may be of sufficient 
quantity to cause acute poisoning, lead- 
ing to death, in an infant. 

The following information was also 


EAD poisoning as a result of chew- * 


now beginning to make paints for in- 
door purposes — are lead-free and 
lead is being replaced in pipes by 
other metals. 

Lead poisoning in infants is not so 
often heard of because the condition is 
frequently unrecognized by physicians. 
The poisoning creates certain disturb- 
ances which are common to various dis- 
eases which occur during infancy. 

Acute lead poisoning in children is 
very painful, one of the symptoms be- 
ing severe cramps in the stomach, The 
poisoned child becomes intensely irri- 
table and has convulsions and tremors. 
Chronic lead poisoning leads to a grad- 
ual deterioration of numerous parts of 
the body. The nervous system in gen- 
eral is affected and the result ma_ be 
nervousness, insomnia and neuritis. 


‘|/made by 


|Estimates of Mountain Sheep 
Found to Be Too Low 


An airplane reconnaissance of wild 
animals in Mount McKinley National 
| Park, in Alaska, has disclosed that the 
jestimate of 15,000 mountain sheep is 
much less than the actual number, since 
|great herds were found at points here- 
| tofore unexplored, according to a state- 
;ment Nov. 19 by the Department of the 
|Interior. The statement follows in full 
| text: 

Great herds of mountain, 
|sheep hide in fastnesses in Mount Me- 
Kinley National Park never yet pene- 
{trated by man, according to word just 
received at the National Park Service 
|of the Department of the Interior. 

During the last Summer a reconnais- 

sance of the park‘s wild animals was 
means of the new airplane 
service operating in the region, cover- 
jing places never before seen by man. 
This disclosed that the former estimate 
}of 15,000 mountain sheep was far be- 
| low the actual numbers. 
The wild animals of tne park gener- 
| ally have shown a good increase during 
ithe past year. In the Spring and Fall 
}the number of caribou in the park is 
| about 50,000. During the Winter months 
|possibly three-fourths of these move 
| south to a region where there is an abun- 
| dance of reindeer moss. 

A number of ptarmigan are now seen 
}in the park, after ar absence of nearly 
|four years. 

Grayling, which furnish excellent fish- 
|ing in the smaller streams of the park 
| during the Summer months, escape to 
deeper rivers outside during the time of 
|heavy freezing. This variety of fisn 
|is found only in clear streams, some of 
|which are so small as to hardly have 
sufficient water to cover the fish. 


or Dall, 





In order to induce their customers 
to choose a high-grade product and 
to provide the industry with an in- 


jagent, have petitioned for authority to| 
}cut rates on Christmas trees, branches | 

) t |and brushes from the Pacific coast to 

centive to improve wall paper, the | southeastern destinations, following the 
manufacturers are planning to cer- |lead of other roads in reducing such 

— |rates to eastern and New England des- 
Column 7.) ‘tination points, 


furnished by Dr, Russell: 

The most common sources of lead 
poisoning in children are paint on va- 
rious objects within the reach of a 
child and lead pipes which are used to 
convey drinking water. Various man- 
} ufacturing companies, however, are 


| Trout, of a variety unknown in the 
‘States, is found only in one section of 
the park, between the McKinley and 
{Clearwater Rivers. At Wonder Lake, 
| just outside the north boundary of the 
; park, these fish grow to large size, some 
times weighing as much as 35 pounds, 


The kidneys and blood vessels are also 
affected. In general, lead poisoning is 
apt to lead to chronic invalidism. 

Children who have been exposed to 
lead should have a diet rich in calcium 
and vitamins. Fruits are very desir- 
able and sunshine aids greatly. 


broadcasting station which would be 
State-owned. Mr. Frank declared that 
this would give the State an oppor- 
tunity to carry out its public policies 
and programs in agriculture, health and | 


ye for the good of all. 


The wail paper industry has man- 
aged to withstand the competition of 
plastic wall effects and various other 
wall treatments largely by offering 
better and more atractive papers to 
the consumer. Its acceptance of the 
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| evislative 
For World War 
~ Veterans Asked 


Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Commander Lays Pro- 
gram for Consideration 
Before President Hoover 











The legislative program of the Vet- 

erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States for consideration at the forth- 
coming session of Congress, including 
World War pensions for widows and 
Gold Star Mothers, was laid before Pres- 
ident Hoover on Nov. 19 b¥ Paul C. Wol- 
man, of Baltimore, Md., commander-in- 
chief of the organization, who called at 
the White House. 

The program also calls for sufficient 
appropriations for the Army and Navy, 
including the reserves, to insure adequate 
national defense; speedy construction of 
hospital and domiciliary facilities; 

rompt payment of the World War ad- 
usted compensation certificates at face 
value to relieve the unemployment situ- 
ation and hospitalization for Confederate 


veterans in Veterans’ Bureau hospitals. | 


Widows Face Problems 
After his conference, Mr. 


the President that it is becoming more 
and more difficult for the widows and 
dependents of World War veterans to 
show that the soldier or sailor died of 
service connected disabilities, even 
though prior to the veteran’s death he 
was, receiving practically a total rating 
and Nompensation from the Government. 

The program was set forth in detail 
in a letter left by Mr. Wolman with 
President Hoover which follows in full 
text: 

My Dear Mr. President: It is my 
honor and privilege to leave with you 
this memorandum of the legislative pro- 


posals which were adapted by the Vet- | 


erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, at their 31st National Encamp- 
ment, and to express to you our most 


sincere thanks and appreciation for hav- | 


ing attended our encampment. 
Families Need Aid 


The .hief legislative objective of the| 516 cooperative associations dealing in! of adventure and discovery 0 








‘CREE 2880) 
Aid * |Grain Corporation | 


Buying Endorsed 





Coarse Grains Group Hopes 
Wheat Purchases May 


Raise Prices 


Holding that recent declines in wheat 
prices have carried down prices,of coarse 
grains, the recent action of the Grain 
Stabilization: Corporation in reentering 


clines in wheat prices “to an extent 
unwarranted by domestic conditions” was 
strongly endorsed by the Coarse Grains 
Advisory Committee in a provisional re- 
| port made public Nov. 19. 

With the corn crop this year the small- 
est since 1901 and a generally large 
shortage of feed grains as a. group, the 
report pointed out that the prices for 


able justification. However, prices of 
coarse grains, low as they are, are con- 
siderably higher than in most foreign 
countries. 

The Treasury Department is urged by 
the Committee to safeguard the inter- 
‘ests of domestic producers of coarse 
grains by levying a maximum duty on 
all mixtures of feedstuffs, while improve- 
ments and adjustments in tariff sched- 
ules relating to coarse grains, millfeeds, 
mixed feeds, and their substitutes are 
also recommended. 





Wolman | 
stated orally that he had pointed out to | 


(The full text of the report of 
the Coarse Grains Advisory Commit- 
tee will be printed in the issue of 
Nov. 21.) 


Problems Involved 
| In Farm Production 
Under Discussion 


‘Report on Business of Coop- 


| tion of Land-grant Col- 
lege Executives 


| 


The volume of business during 1929 of 










the wheat market to prevent further de- | 


these grains has fallen beyond reason- | 


eratives Given to Associa- | 
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Opening Session of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection 


small group of representative men and women to take 
the initial steps in organization of this Conference on 
| Child Health and Protection. Under the able chairman- 
ship of Secretary Wilbur, and the executive direction ok: 

Barnard, organization was perfected and enlarged until by 
the Fall of last year something over 1,200 of our fellow 
citizens were enlisted from every field of those who have 
i given a lifetime of devotion to public measures for care 
| of childhood. These skillful and devoted friends of children 
; have given unsparingly and unselfishly of their time and 
| thought in research: and collection of the knowledge and 
experience in the problems involved. Their task has been 
magnificently performed, and today they will place before 
| you such a wealth of material as was never before brought 
| together. ; 

, I am satisfied that the three days otf your conference 
here will result in producing to our country from this ma- 
terial a series of conciusions and judgments of unprece- 
| dented service in behalf of childhood, the benefits of which 
| will be felt for a full generation. 
1 wish to express my profound appreciation to all those 
|who have so generously contributed the time and thought 
| and labor to this preparation, and to you for giving your 
' time to this consideration. The reward that accrues to you 
‘is the consciousness of something done unselfishly to lighten 
the burdens of children, to set their feet upon surer paths 
to health and well-being and happiness. For many years 
{I have hoped for such a national consideration as_ this. 
/You comprise the delegates appointed by our Federal de- 
} partments and by the Governors of our States, the mayors 
‘of our cities, and the representatives of our great national 
jassociations, our medical and public health professions. In 
| your hands rest the knowledge and authority outside of the 
| home itself. 

In addressing you whom I see before me here in this 
| auditorium, I am mindful also of the unseen millions listen- 
ing in their homes, who likewise are truly members of this 
| conference, for these problems are theirs—it is their children 
| whose welfare is involved, its helpful services are for them, 
and their cooperation is essential in carrying out a united 
‘and nation-wide effort in behalf of the children. 

We approach all problems of childhood with affection. 
Theirs is the province of joy and good humor. They are 
the most wholesome part of the race, the sweetest, for they 
|are fresher from the hands of God. Whimsical, ingenious, 
| mischievous, we live a life of apprehension as to what their 
;opinion may be of us; a life of defense against their terri- 
\fying energy; we put them to bed with a sense of relief 
and a lingering of devotion. We envy them the freshness 
f life; we mourn over the dis- 


SPeeall gre more than a year ago I called together a 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United|farm products in the 12 northeastern ; appointments they will meet. 


States at this time isthe provision for | States totaled $313,291,000, it was stated | 
dependent} by Charles S. Wilson, member of the} forth -an understanding of those safeguards which will 


pensions for the’ widows, 


mothers and minor children of deceased| Federal Farm Board, in making a pre-| assure to them health in mind and body. 


The fundamental purpose of this conference is to set 


There are safe- 


veterans of the World War. We cannot| liminary report of a survey of the coop-| guards and services to childhood which can be provided by 
urge you too strongly to commend to|erative associations in these’ States .to|the community, the State, or the Nation—all of which are 


Congress the need for such legislation.|the presidents and deans of the Associ-| beyond the reach of the individual parent. 


We approach 


You will recall that the United States|ation of Land-grant Colleges and Uni-j these problems in no spirit of diminishing the responsibili- 
Government, during the last session of|versities Nov. 19 at the Willard Hotel. ' ties and values or invading the sanctities of those primary 


Congress, decided +o turn to a disability 
pension system for World War veterans 
who have been unable to obtain the nec- 
essary and intricate details of proving 
their disability the result of service dur- 
ing the World War, as the most humane, 
economical and practical manner of han- 
dling such veterans’ problems. It is 
patterned after the Civil War and Span- 
ish War pension legislation. 

Death is taking a daily toll of the 


World ‘7ar veterans and is leaving in-| 


creasing numbers of widows and de- 
pendents of these men in precarious con- 
ditions. Less than 8 per cent of the 
widows and dependent mothérs of World 
War veterans are able to obtain any com- 
pensation from the Government. 


that previously granted to the veterans 


of former wars, is an imperative prob-| 


lem of the Government at this time. 
We would also urge that you commend 


to the careful consideration of Congress | 
the question of an equalization of the! 


World War disability pension allowance 
with the pension rates and other benefits 
granted to veterans 


flicts. 
Urge Hospital Completions 

Our most earnest plea in behalf of the 
disabled veterans themselves is that of 
urging a more speedy construction of 
hospital and domiciliary facilities to as- 
sist in the care and the rehabilitation 
of these veterans, 

We believe that the present distress 
existing in the families of many ex-serv- 
ice men resulting from unemployment 
warrants your careful consideration of 
the suggestion madé by our recent en- 
campment that the adjusted service cer- 
tificates be paid promptly at face value 
to those who may make application to 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

I am presenting to Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, a more detailed outline of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars’ program for 
amendatory legislation in behalf of the 


disabled veterans and their dependents | 


and I am asking him to bring them to 
your attention. 

The matter of adequate defense, with 
appropriations adequate to insure the 
protection of this great Nation, has al- 
ways been the concerns of the Veterans 


of Foreign Wars of the United States | 


who have experienced the horrors of un- 
preparedness and its costly results in 
life and property. We would ask you 
to urge the various Committees of Con- 
gress to give due consideration to the 
proposals which our legislative commit- 
tee will submit to them during the com- 
ing session, 

_Indulging upon your broad point of 
view along the relief lines, we are rec- 
ommending to you, and through you to 
Congress, the question of the authoriza- 
tion for the hospitalization of Confed- 
erate Veterans in Veterans’ Bureau Hos- 
pitals in the South. These men are citi- 
zens of our country, and, although they 
fought for a belief which the Nation 


has disclaimed, they have remained true | 


citizens of the United States and have 
given their sons to answer the country’s 


calls in the Spanish American War, the | 


World War, and in other emergencies, 


In closing, we trust that the Senate | 
be urged to favorably report the bill! 1 : 
providing for the recognition of the “Star | Cation and training, Dr. F, J. Kelly, was | 


Spangled Banner” as the national anthem 
of this Nation, and please be assured 
that the same men who donned the uni- 
form and carried the flag of this Na- 
tion throughout fer various wars in 


times of emergency, stand ready in time 
of peace to uphold its institutions and | 


ts ideals. 


German Postal Agency 
Shows Greater Activity 


The German Postal Agency, which 
ended its fiscal year Mar. 31, 1930, after 
a year of expansion and reform, shows 
a favorable development, despite the 
business depression. More than 3,000,000 

ople subscribe to the German radio 





roadcasting service, which is controlled | 


by the German federal post office. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


In the} 
humble opinion of the Veterans of For-| 
eign Wars of the United States, the! 
alleviation of such distress by a simple! 
World War widows’ and dependent par-| 
ents’ straight pension bill, similar to| 


of the Spanish} 
American War, Civil War and other con- | 


|Directors of the extension service and 
|agricultural experiment stations of sev- 
'eral of the schools also were present. 

The time has arrived to stop seeking 
relief for symptoms of overproduction 
l|and to try to cure the disease itseif, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, told the association at its evening 
session Nov. 18. “Agriculture is no 
|longer a way of living,” he said. “It 
is an industry.” 

Only by planning production on a na- 
tional, if not an international, 
can the surplus that is the farmer’s 
ruin be prevented, he declared. 
| Mr. Hyde urged the association's sup- 
| port in work on the problem. 

Research Work Stressed 

In an address discussing the “organi- 
zation of a program of research,” 
Sybil L. Smith, specialist in the Federal 
Agricultural Experiment Station Office, 
|Department of Agriculture, called at- 
| tention to the need and opportunity for 
more research and research workers in 
the field of home economics. Efforts 
should be made, she explained, to pro- 
tect the research worker so that ample 
time can be devoted to this important 
task, however, without narrowing too 
much his relation and contacts with the 
students and teaching staff. 

Miss Smith called attention to the 
studies in the problems of home eco- 
nomics now being presented to the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
| Protection in which the medical section 
| emphasized the need of research on nu- 
tirtion, and the public health organiza- 
tion section emphasized family relation- 
ships, family economics, and_ housing. 
Research in connection with the experi- 
ment stations, Miss Smith stated, should 
be extended. 

Cooperation of home economics 
visions with commercial organizations 
in research work has come about in.re- 
cent years by industrial fellowships, the 
specialist in the division of textiles, Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, Ruth O’Brien, 
stated in a discussion during the meet- 
ing. 

In this way funds have been provided 
for the extension 6f research which 
would not otherwise be possible and in 
many cases new ideas and new life have 
been put into college research programs, 
Miss O’Brien said. 


} 
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| Srciddont Seeks Definite , 
Answer to Child Problem 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|it to derive “positive, definite, 
judgments.” 

The committe on procedure, consist- 
of 23 chairmen of various committees, 
met with the Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, who is chairman of 
the conference, and the director, Dr. H.| 
E. Barnard, during the morning while 
registratiof was in progress, to formu- 
late the methods ot summarizing and 
presenting the conclusions of the con- 
ference. 

Dr. Barnard, in commenting upon the 
work of this committee, stated orally 
|that it will be in continuous session 
during the entire convention. From the 
mass of material now before the confer- 
ence, itself summarized to a 600-page 
volume for the exclusive use of the 
members, this committe on procedure 
will work. out a series of recommenda- 
tions for the final consideration of the 
delegates. » 

The chairman of the section on edu- 


| 
| 


guiding 


| selected chairman of the committee on 
| procedure, Dr, Barnard added. 


| Mr. Hurley Outlines 
Boston [sland Bill 


\Secretary of War Advises City 
About Lease of Airport Site 





Aa outline of proposed legislation to 
authorize the Department of War to 
lease Governors Island, in Boston har- 


per, to the City of Boston, for use as| 


a municipal airport, is embodied in a 
telegram from the Secretary of War, 


|comb, manager, Aviation Bureau, Bos- 
|ton Chamber of Commerce, which was 


basis, | 


di- | 


safeguards to child life—their homes and their mothers. 
After we have determined every scientific fact, after we 
have erected every public safeguard, after we have con- 
structed every edifice for education or training or hospitali- 
zation or play, yet all these things are but a tithe of the 
physical, moral, and spiritual gifts which motherhood gives 
and home confers. None of these things carry that af- 
fection, that devotion of soul, which is the great endowment 
from mothers. Our purpose here today is to consider and 
give our mite of help to strengthen her hand that her boy 
and girl may have a fair chance. 


v 


QOvE country has a vast majority of competent mothers. 

I am not so sure of the majority of competent fathers. 
But what we are concerned with here are things that are 
beyond her power. That is what Susie and John take on 
when out from under her watchful eye. She can not count 
the bacteria in the milk; she can not detect the typhoid 
| which comes through the faucet, or the mumps that. pass 
| round the playground. She can not individually control the 
‘instruction of our schools or the setting up of community- 
| wide remedy for the deficient and handicapped child. But 
| she can insist upon officials who hold up standards of pro- 
| tection and service to her children—and one of your jobs 
is to define these standards and tell her what they are. 
| She can be trusted to put public officials to the acid test 
of the infant mortality and service to children in the town— 
| when you set some standard for her to go by. 

These questions of child health and protection are a com- 
| plicated problem requiring much learning and much action. 
And we need have great concern over this matter. Let no 
one believe that these are questions which should not stir 
a nation; that they are below the dignity of statesmen or 
governments. If we could have but one generation of prop- 
‘erly born, trained, educated, and healthy children, a thousand 
other problems of government would vanish. We would 
| assure ourselves of healthier minds in more vigorous bodies, 
| to direct the energies of our Nation to yet greater heights 
of achievement. Moreover, one good community nurse will 
save a dozen future policemen. 
| Our problem falls into three groups: First, the protection 
}and stimulation of the normal child; second, aid to the physi- 
|eally defective and handicapped child; third, the problems 
‘of the delinquent child. 
| Statistics can well be used to give emphasis to our prob- 
ilem. One of your committees reports that out of 45,000,000 
} children—35,000,000 are reasonably normal; 6,000,000 are im- 
; properly nourished; 1,000,000 have defective speech; 1,000,000 
thave weak or damaged hearts; 675,000 present behavior prob- 
lems; 450,000 are mentzlly retarded; 382,000 are tubercular; 
342,000 have impaired hearing; 18,000 are totally deaf; 300,- 
| 000 are crippled; 50,000 are partially blind; 14,000 are wholly 
| blind; 200,000 are delinquent; 500,000 are dependent. 
| And so on, to a total of at least 10,000,000 of deficients, 
more than 80 per cent of whom are not receiving the neces- 
|sary attention, though our knowledge and experience show 
that these deficiencies can be prevented and remedied to a 
| high degree. The reports you have before you are not only 
replete with information upon each of these groups, they 
are also vivid with recommendation for remedy. And if 
we do not perform our duty to these children, we leave them 
| dependent, or we provide from them the major recruiting 
ground for the army of ne’er-do-wells and criminals. 
| But that we be not discouraged let us bear in mind that 
| there are 35,000,000 reasonably normal, cheerful human elec- 
trons radiating joy and mischief and hope and faith. Their 
| faces are turned toward the light—theirs is the life of great 
| adventure. These are the vivid, romping, every-day chil- 
| dren, our own and our neighbors’ with all their strongly 
marked differences—and the more differences the better. The 
more they charge us with their separate problems the more 
| we know they are vitally and humanly live. 

From what we know of foreign countries, I am convinced 
that we have a right to assume that we have a larger pro- 
portion of happy, normal children than any other country 
in the world. Aad also, on the bright side, your reports 
show that we have 1,500,000 specially gifted children. There 
lies the future leadership of the Nation if we devote our- 
stlves to their guidance, 
| In the field of deficient and handicapped children, ad- 
vancing knowledge and care can transfer them more and 
more to the happy lot of normal children. And these chil- 
|dren, less fortunate as they are, have a passion for their 
full rights which appeals to the heart of every man and 
woman.» We must get to the cause of their handicaps from 
the beginnings of their lives. We must extend the func- 
tions of our schools and institutions to help them as they 











made public on Nov. 
ment. 

Recently, Secretary Hurley announced | 
that it would be necessary for Congress 
to authorize the lease of the island and| 


purpose, 


| Secretary Hurley’s sssace ¢ y,| during riots at Cerro de Pasco mjne in 
, oy's message to | Peru has been requested by the United 
Reference your telegram to the Seere- | State#, according to announcement just 


| Holcomb follows in full text: | 


tary of War of Nov. 13, 19380, a draft 
of bill authorizing the Secretary of War| 


Boston, transmitted 
date, provides that 


to Congress 
lease may 


and under-water lands to such extent as 


and the Secretary of War may readjust! poses. 





19 by the Depart- Dery Asked to Punish 
Killers of Two Americans | 


shor 4 i The arrest and punishment of mur- 
that a bill would be drafted for that) qerers of two Americans killed last week 





boundary lines between United States | 
to lease Governor’s Island to the City of| property and other owners, and that} 
this; leases shall reserve the right to the| \ 
; st l permit; United States to utilize area of Gov- | 21 foreigners from the Cerro de Pasco 
grading and filling of Goverrior’s Island| ernment property for military purposes 
Patri c B : ) in case of need, and, in his discretion, 
atrick J. Hurley, to Theodore C. Hol-| may be necessary in order to render} to resume exclusive possession of area of | on Nov, 15, and the last ones, 13 in num- 
| breperty suitable for airport “purposes,| United States lands for military pe | 


Washington, D. C., November 19, 1930 


grow. We must enlarge the services of medical inspection 
and clinics, expand the ministrations of the’ family doctor 
in their behalf, and very greatly increase the hospital facili- 
ties for them. We must not leave one of them uncared for. 


There ware also the complex problems of the delinquent 
child. We need to turn the methods of inquiry from the 
punishment of delinquency to the causes of delinquency. It 
is not the delinquent child that is at the bar of judgment, but 
society itself. , 


v 
AGAIN, there are the problems of the orphaned children. 
-~* Fortunately, we are making progress in this field in 
some of the States through the preservation for them of 
the home by support of their mothers or by placing them in 
homes and thus reducing the institutional services. 


There are vast problems of education in relation to physical 
and mental health. With so many of the early responsi- 
bilities of the home drained away by the rapid changes in 
our modern life, perhaps one of the most important prob- 
lems we shall need to meet in the next few years is how 
to return to our children, through our schools and extra 
scholastic channels, that training for parenthood which once 
was the natural teaching of the home. With the advance 
of science and advancement of knowledge we have learned 
a thousand things that the individual, both parent and child, 
must know in his own self-protection. And at once the 
relation of our educational system to the problems envisages 
itself, and it goes further. The ill-nourished child is in our 
country not the product of poverty; it is largely the product 
of ill-instructed children and ignorant parents. Our chil-| 
dren all differ in character, in capacity, in inclination. If: 
we would give them their full chance they must have that 
service in education which develops their special qualities. 
They must have vocational guidance. 

Again, there are the problems of child labor. Industry 
must not rob our children of their rightful heritage. Any, 
labor which stunts growth, either physical or mental, that 
limits education, that deprives children of the right of com- 
radeship, of joy and play, is sapping the next generation. 

In the last half a century we have herded 50,000,000 more 
human beings into towns and cities where the whole set- 
ting is new to the race. We have created highly congested 
areas. with a thousand changes resulting in the swift transi- 
tion from a rural and agrarian people to an urban, indus- 
trial nation. Perhaps the widest range of difficulties with 
which we are dealing in the betterment of children grows 
out of this crowding into cities. Problems of sanitation 
and public health loom in every direction. Delinquency in- 
creases with congestion. Overcrowding produces disease and 
contagion. The child’s natural play place is taken from 
him. His mind is stunted by the lack of imaginative sur- 
roundings and lack of contact with the fields, streams, trees, 
and birds. Home life becomes more difficult. Cheerless | 
homes produce morbid minds. Our growth of town life un- 
endingly imposes such problems as milk and food supplies, 
for we have shifted these children from a diet of 10,000 
years’ standing. 

Nor is our problem one solely of the city child. We have 
grave responsibilities to the rural child. Adequate expert 
service should be as available to him from maternity to 
maturity. Since science discovered the cause of communi- 
cable disease, protection from these diseases for the child 
of the farm is as much an obligation to them as to the child 
of the city. The child of the country is handicapped by | 
lack of some cultural influences extended by the city. We! 
must find ways and means of extending these influences to 
the children of rural districts. On the other hand, some of 
the natural advantages of the country child must somehow 
be given back to the city child—more space in which to play, 
contact with nature and natural processes. Of these the 
thoughtless city cheats its children. Architectural wizardry 
and artistic skill are transforming our cities into wonder- 
lands of beauty, but we must also preserve in them for our 
children the yet more beautiful art of living. 

Even aside from congestion, the drastic changes in the 
modern home greatly affect the child. Contacts of parents 
and children are much reduced. Once the sole training school 
of the child, the home now shares with the public school, 
the great children’s clubs and organizations, and a hundred 
other agencies the responsibility for him, both in health and 
discipline, from birth to maturity. Upon these outside in- 
fluences does his development now very largely depend. 
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"THE problems of the child are not always the problems | 

of the child alone. In the vision of the whole of our 
social fabric, we have loosened new ambitions, new energies; 
we have produced a complexity of life for which there is no} 
precedent. With machines ever enlarging man’s power and 
capacity, with electricity extending over the world its magic, 
with the air giving us a wholly new realm, our children 
must be prepared to meet entirely new contacts and new 
forces. They must be physically strong and mentally placed 
to stand up under the increasing pressure of life. Their 
problem is not alone one of physical health, but of mental, 
emotional, spiritual health. 

These are a part of the problems that I charge you to 
answer. This task that you have come here to perform 
has never been done before. These problems are not easily 
answered, they reach the very root of our national life. We 
need to meet them squarely and to accuse ourselves as} 
frankly as possible, to see all the implications that trail 
in our wage, and to place the blame where it lies and set 
resolutely to attack it. From your explorations into the 
mental and moral endowment and opportunities of children 
will develop new methods to inspire their creative work 
and play, to substitute love and self-discipline for the rigors 
of rule, to guide their recreations into wholesome ehannels, 
to steer them past the reefs of temptation, to develop their 
characters, and to bring them to adult age in tune with life, | 
strong in moral fiber, and prepared to play more happily! 
their part in the productive tasks of human society. 

There has not been before the summation of knowledge 
and experience such as lies before this conference. There 
has been no period when it could be undertaken with so 
much experience and background. The Nation looks to you 
to derive from it positive, definite, guiding judgments. But 
greater than the facts and the judgments, more fundamental 
than all, we need the vision and inspired understanding to 
interest which they obtain in the minds and hearts of our 
that this group has the vision and the understanding, and 
you are the picked representatives of the people who are 
thus endowed. It will rest with you to light the fires of 
that inspiration in the general public conscience, and from 
conscience lead it into action. 

The many activities which you are assembled here to repre- 
sent touch a thousand points in the lives of children. The 
interest which they obtain in the,monds and hearts of our 
country is a turning to the original impulse which inspired 
the foundation of our Nation, the impulse to secure freedom 
and betterment of each coming generation. The passion 
of the American fathers and mothers is to lift children to 
higher opportunities than they have themselves enjoyed. 
It burns like a--flame in us as a people. Kindled in our 
country by its first pioneers, who came here to better the | 
opportunities for their children rather than themselves, | 
passed on from one generation to the next, it has never | 
dimmed nor died. Indeed human progress marches only when 
children excel their parents. In democracy our progress is the | 
sum of progress of the individuals—that they each indi- | 
vidually achieve to the full capacity of their abilities and | 
character. Their varied personalities and abilities must be| 
brought fully to bloom; they must not be mentally regi- | 
mented to a single mold or the qualities of many will be 
eg the door of opportunity must be opened to each of 

em. 

May you who are meeting here find in your deliberations | 
new fuel with which to light this flame of progress so that) 
this occasion may be marked with a fresh luster that will set 
us anew on the road through the crowding complexities of 
modern life. ' 





| made by the Department of State which 
| follows in full text: 

Ambassador Fred Morris Dearing, at | 
| Lima, is formally asking the government | 
of Peru to discover, arrest and punish 
| the murderers of John William Chap- 
}man and L. Tripari, who were killed at 
Malpaso on Nov. 12, and those who 
wounded Albert Diamant, of New York, 
|and other Americans at the same time 
| and place, Ambassador Dearing reported 
to the Department of State the evening 
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Tax in New York 
On Sales Opposed 





Certain Mercantile Interests 
Voice Objection to Sug- 
gested Levy 


State of New York: 
New York, Nov. 19. 

Business interests, including depart- 
ment stores, jewelry, hardware, textile 
and other representatives voiced their 
opposition against a State sales tax at 
the hearing Nov. 18 of the legislative 
commission on revision of the State tax 
laws, . 

In the case of department stores the 
tax might be equivalent to 50 per cent 
of the net profit, J. E. Pridday, président 
of James McCreery & Co. told the Com- 
mittee. Grover A. Whalen, general man- 
ager of Wanamaker’s, declared the bur- 
den of such a tax would fall heavily 
upon New York City because of its geo- 
graphical position, and have a tendency 
to force the people to buy in the adjoin- 
ing States of New Jersey and Connect- 
icut. 


Senator Mastick, chairman, said he 
would present a questionnaire to the 
committee of merchants who testified to 
secure their opinions on various angles 
of the subject. The committee included, 
in addition to Messrs. Pridday and_/| 
Whaley, Samuel W. Reubyrn, president 
of Lord & Taylor; Bernard F. Gimbel, 
president of Gimbel Brothers; Michael 
Schaap, president of Bloomingdale 
Brothers, and Col. Michael Friedman, 
president of B. Altman & Company. 


Source of Campaign 
Fund Described in 
~ Nebraska Inquiry’ 


| 
| 
| 





Validity of Contract for Ad-| 
vertising Used Against} 
Senator Norris Ques- | 
tioned by Committee 


Lincoln, Nebr., Nov. 19.—Responsibil- | 
ity for the injection of George Norris, | 
of Broken Bow, into the senatorial cam- 
paign against Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, is expected to be found far 
from Nebraska, Senator Nye (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, told E. B. Stephenson 
this morning at the conclusion of his 
testimony before the Senate Campaign 
Expense Investigating Committee. Mr. 
Stephenson had gone into detail about 
the Stebbins campaign, and had said he 
knew of stupid voting and inaccurate | 
counting of votes in Nebraska, but never | 
of corruption. | 

“Why, a Chicagoan told me the other | 
day that election boards in Nebraska 
couldn’t be organized for $25,000,” he 
said, “and I had to ask him what he 
meant. Boards aren’t picked that way 
out here.” 

“Wasn’t that Chicagoan Mr. Stearns?” 
Senator Nye asked. 

“No; he wasn’t interested in this cam- 
paign or in any since Lowden’s,” Mr. 
Stephenson replied. 

“Then was it Mr. Knapp?” 

“You mean Charles Knapp? No.” 

“Well, those men are going to be 
questioned. They were subpoenaed 
here, but it was later arranged to ex- 
amine them in Chicago. And that’s) 
what we’re going to do next. Both of 
them were out here during the primary 
compaign,” said the chairman. 

While Mr. Stephenson was identifying 
pieces of campaign literature from 
Omaha and Washington, the chairman 
said he wanted to see Mr. Reed, Ku Klux 
Klan offici:l, who testified ‘here some 
time ago. He described a circular which 
he had, that he alleged was put out by 
the Klan in opposition to Edward Keat- 
ing, editor of “Labor,” a paper which, 
it was alleged, played some part in the 
Colorado primary. The circular was al- 
leged to have accused Mr. Keating of 
pretending falsely that his paper was 
supported and backed by organized labor. 

“Knowing the editor of ‘Labor’ as I 
do,” remarked Senator Nye, “I want to 
say this is pretty small business.” 

Mr. Stephenson said nobody from his! 
office had ordered the mat made from a 
purported photograph of Senator Nor- 
ris’ two houses, one in Wisconsin, and 
said he had never seen it until it ap- 
peared in the papers, after election. 


| 
| 
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‘States Are Urged 


To Have Uniform 
Corporation Laws 





Convention of State Secre- 
taries Also Discusses 
Question of Compulsory 
Auto Liability Insurance 





Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 19.—The need 
for uniformity in the laws of the sev- 
eral States relating to corporations, par- 
ticularly with regard to the methods 
and fees required for incorporation of 
domestic companies and for the doing 
of business within a State by foreign 
corporations, was emphasized on Nov. 
19 by the secretaries of State in con- 
vention here. 

The divergencies in the laws of the 
States were shown in explanation given 
by officials of different States of the 
statutes under which corporations are 


“organized, the varying fees assessed and 


the methods and rates by which corpora- 
tions are taxed. 


The meeting is the 14th annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Sec- 
retaries of State, the program of the 
convention including discussion of prob- 
lems confronting them with regard to 
corporations, motor vehicle laws, preser- 
vation and disposition of records and 


Compulsory Auto Liability 

The problem of compulsory liability § 
insurance for automobile drivers was 
discussed by the members of the associa- 
tion at the first session of the conventio 
on Nov. 18. 


Secretary Walker Wood, of Missis 
sippi, declared the discussion of various 
corporation laws impressed him “with 
the importance of uniform laws on the | 
subject.” He suggested that the asso- 
ciation consider such uniform laws, as- 
serting that “there is a large field for 
splendid work to be done.” The associa- 
tion did not at this time act on the sug- 
gestion. 

The inconvenience, and in many in- 
stances hardships, to corporations or- 
ganized in a particular State, upon ex 
tending their business into other States, 
to keep advised of different and chang- 
ing laws and requirements was pointed 
out. 

The imposition by law of annual filing 
fees and the requirement for amnual re- 
ports was referred to by Secretary 
Ernest N. Haston, of Tennessee, as an 
effective method of clearing the records 
of obsolete corporations penalties. This 
method is necessary, he declared, “to 
keep track of the life and activiites of 
corporations.” 


| Memphis Said to, Be 


Free of Communists 


Organizer Arrested Last June, 
House Committee Is Told 


Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 19.—Commun- 
ism is nonexistent in Memphis, Clifford 
Davis, Fire and Police Commissioner, 
told members of the House Committee 
investigating Communism here Nov. 18. 
He was supported in this opinion by Will 
D. Lee, police chief; Will T. Griffin, de- 
tective chief, and Col. Roane Waring, of 
the American Legion. 

“We have no active communists and 
very few sympathizers with the move 
ment,” Commissioner Davis told th 
Committee, composed of Representative 
Nelson (Rep.), of Augusta, Maine, presid- 
ing; Representative Bachmann (Rep.), 
of Wheeling, W. Va.; Representative Es- 
lick (Dem.), of Pulaski, Tenn., and Rep- 
resentative Hall (Dem.), of Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 

Commissioner Davis told the Commit- 
tee that the only trouble police had had 
in Memphis on the “Red” problem was 
last June 5, when they arrested Tom 
Johnson, an organizer, and Prof. R. S. 
B. Davis, Southwestern professor, and 
his wife. The three were freed on their 
promise to leave the city, the Commis- 
sioner said. 

Union labor here is against commun- 
ism, r. Davis told the Committee, 
Literature was distributed to Negroes, 
the commissioner said, at the time the 
organizer was in the city. 
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Decline Reported 
In Wholesale and 
Retail Food Prices: 


‘Oranges, Eggs,. Canned 
Salmon and Lard Only 
Commodities Showing In- 








State Housing Project in New York City 


| 





‘ : 
The United States Government is the, paid in private employment, Dempn- | 


largest employer of engineers in the 
world and the Federal civil service alone 
utilizes more than 3,500 members of the 
profession, Thomas E. Campbell, presi- 
dent of the Civil Service Commission, 
said Nov. 19 in ag address before the 
Washington Society of Engineers. He 


strated ability is rewarded by promo- 
tion, but around $9,000 a year is the 


limit in the classified service, and few,| eral | 


of course, attain that grade. But the} 
Government service offers a wide field 
of opportunity where individual tastes! 
may be developed and where real con-| 


| ergency Committee 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
been established in various sections of 
the city, wood being furnished by the 
railroad company, street car company 


structive work may be done. 

Just at this time the most spectacular 
engineering project in the United States 
is, of course, the Hoover Dam. It is 


outlined the past, present and future pos- 
sible accomplishments of the profession. 

Representative Kelly (Rep.), of Edge- 
wood, Pa., also addressing the society, 
declared that by reducing the present 
48-hour week by four hours, the unem- 
ployment problem would be solved be- 
cause this would provide employment for 
2,800,000 additional workers. 

“All this talk of overproduction in a 
world where vast numbers do not have 
the necessities of life,’ Mr. Kelly de- 
clared, “is simply proof that we have 
failed in the task of distribution.” 

An authorized summary of Repre- 
sentative Kelly’s address follows in full 
text: 

“I believe the very heart and essence 
of our American system is equality of 
opportunity. That does not mean that 
any two men are equal as to mind power 
or muscle power but it does ‘mean that 
all men shall have a fair chance to de- 
velop all the powers within them to} of engineering activities. Recent devel- 
their full possibilities. opments in mechanical and chemical ap- 

“If we can preserve equality of op- | pliances and compounds are ground for 
portunity we shall make these machines | the belief that engineers. can make war 
minister to the welfare of humanity. | so horrible that it will be unthinkable 

“That means many things. It meansjto sane minds. 
that besides engineers of production we | nothing in common, ‘and if lasting peace 
must have engineers of distribution. We| throughout the world is ever to be at- 
have solved the problem of Producing | tained it seems that it will not come 
goods and we no longer fear famine,| through war, but through better under- 
but we do fear the problem of plenty. 


Canal. Its three purposes, reclamation 
of arid lands, flood control, and power 
development, constitute it an outstand- 
ing contribution to the’ development of 
our country and to the safety, conven- 
lence, and progress of our people. 
Secretary of the Interior, in naming the 
dam, honored an engineer of note. 

“While construction work on _ the 
Hoover Dam will be let to private con- 
tractors, the Bureau of Reclamation 
must employ a large number of engi- 
neers, for design and experimental work 
in the beginning, and for inspection as 
the work progresses. The Civil Service 
Commission must supply these engineers 
through its examinations. 


War continues to be a major function 


te 


distribution of goods produced is through | of governments. 
a job at fair compensation for every; Every improvement in communication 
man able and willing to work. And in| between nations, every step which cuts 


the list of workers I include every per-| down distance and. time, tends to better | 
g and therefore to the possi-| 


son who has a part in constructive work | understandin 
whether he is paid wages or salary. 


44-hour Week Proposed 
As Solution to Problem 

“There are many ‘buy now’ campaigns 
in progress apparently built on the the- 
ory that Americans have plenty of 
money to spend but are engaged in a 
buyers’ strike. Yet, 3,500,000 workers 


‘Economic Situation 
can not buy because they have no jobs 


= no a ee — _ obs | Abroad Continuing 
veen any danger that tne merican | 
Downward Course 


would not spend his income. Give these 


| bility. of peace. We are moving toward 
a world economy. Engineering is an im- 
| portant factor in the advance toward 
real civilization. If peace comes, engi- 
neers will help to light the way. 





millions of workers jobs and you will 
see how quickly the wheels of industry 
will start whirling on the task of pro- 
duction. 

“Let us get the facts as to the bal- 
ance between proper production and con- 
sumption and then act upon them. 

“IT have been pressing for some time 
upon Congress the necessity for estab- 
lishing the 44-hour week in the United 
States postal service. The average 
postal worker today produces just twice 
as much as he did in 1913. He should!. 1 ‘ n a 
share in the benefits of that efficiency) '™Proved and industrial situations in 
by at least four hours off his working |™#"Y Countries continue to show tend- 
weak. }encies to decline, while European indus- 

“There are 34,000,000 workers in the ''Y manifests little change, according 
United States today. If we say that to @ statement Nov. 19 by the Depart- 
they all average 48 hours a week and ™ent of Commerce. ioe 
that a reduction of four hours would|,, Dull business still prevails in Argen- 
have to be made up by other workers | tina, with a further restriction of credit 
in: full measure, that one step would |!" Chile. Latin American conditions as 
mean the employment of 2,800,000 ad- a ae have not improved, the report 
ditional workers. anawe. , 

“The contents of their pay envelopes | The report follows in full text: 
would create new demands which would Industrial conditions in Europe show 


Reports to Department of 
Commerce Considered 
Unfavorable; Some Gain 
In Far Eastern Nations 





World economic conditions have not 


the biggest thing since the Panama| 


The! 


But war and sanity have} 


| standing among men and nations of the | 
“The best way I know for the proper} problems and purposes of individuals and | 


;and manufacturing plants. A city-wide | 
| house-to-house canvass for clothing has 
| been completed. A central employment 
office for those in distress has been in 
| operation in my office for the past three 
|months. Special funds have been appro- | 
| priated by the city council for relief of | 
|the distressed. A policy of requiring 
| work in return for relief has been in op- 
eration for the last three years.” 
Toledo Plant Managers Meet 

Mayor William T. Jackson, of Toledo, | 
Ohio, said: ‘““We have conducted a reg-| 
jistration of all the unemployed at a) 
|certain place down town. We called a) 
|meeting of all the employment man- 
agers of all large concerns, ‘to which | 
they responded. Practically all are co-| 
operating with us. At the same meet- 
ing of the managers it was agreed that 
these industrial concerns present to the 
| city a statement, submitted daily, if nec- | 
| essary, of men placed to work and those | 
jtaken off of the pay roll. This was) 
deemed advisable because it would pre-| 
ivent men from working for the city 
two or three days and then for private 
}concerns for two or three days a week. 
| “We have in Toledo what we term the| 
| Social Service Federation which takes 
{care of the family relief. We do know 
|that any family in Toledo that applies 
|for relief will be given relief. The To- 
ledo Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
agreed to take care of the collection of 
|old clothing, which the members of the 
club will repair and distribute under the 
| jurisdiction of the Social Service . Fed- 
| eration.” 

Survey Made at La Porte, Ind. 
Mayor A, J. Miller of La Porte, Ind., 
jsaid: “The City of La Porte, through 
|committees of its manufacturers, mer- 
chants, professional men, bankers, etc., 
{has organized an employment depart- 








.|ment by quite a complete survey of all 


employed and unemployed. The matter 
of employment relates particularly to the 
|number of hours and the days in the 
| week that the different employers: are 
| working their people.” 
San Carlos, Calif., Reports 
Mayor Jos. E. Congill of San Carlos, 
| Calif., said: “We are very glad to in- 
| form you that our little city of suburban 
| homes has anticipated the necessity and 
|importance of providing employment for 
all those who are able to work and car- 
ling for others who may be in distress 
| living within our city, as well as supply- 
ing work for a number of men from 
other parts of San Mateo County. 
| “Within the last five years we have | 
contracted for and built streets and com- 
| pleted other improvements to the extent 
jof $1,000,000 in a community of only 
}1,200 inhabitants. And in addition to 
this we have just completed a $50,000 
grammar ‘school building. Now have un- 
der construction $50,000 in street exten- 
|sions; $10,000 for construction of cul- 
verts, and have just awarded a contract 
for the remodeling of our city. hall in 
{the amount of $11,000. All of this work 
| has been advanced in the interest of un- 
| employed.” 
Studies Made in Dayton | 
F. O. Eichelberger, city manager of | 
| Dayton, Ohio, said: “In March, 1930, 





} 


}etration to all apartments. 


put every remaining idle man in the 
country back on asjob. 


little change, although in Belgium the!a permanent committee on unemploy-| 
metallurgical and woolen industries have! ment was appointed from amongst a 





The drawing reproduced above shows 


administration of the New York 
York City. 
apartments at an average monthl 


Erected at a cost of $1,500,0 


exterior design of the project 
Housing Board, its site being 


State n 
00, the structure soon will 


y rental of $12. 


on behalf of the Board. 


+ 





New York City Comp | 
Of Its H ousing Plan at $7,000.000 Cost 


| required to raise at least one-third of 

the actual cost of the project by the| 
issue of stock of the corporation andj 
| to raise the balance by mortgage bonds | 





‘Hundred Families Move Into Latest Apartment 
Erected Cooperatively Under State Board 





By George Go 


Secretary, New York 


The latest project undertaken by the 
New York State Housing Board on a 
site in the lower East Side of Mew York 
City has been completed and more than 
100 families are now occupying their 
apartments, with 70 others having ar- 
ranged for suites. Nearly all of the 231 
apartments will be occupied as soon as 
the last units of the building are opened. 
The model apartment has an average 


monthly rental of $12.50 per room and|q 


some suites rent for as little as $10 a 
room per month. The total cost of 
this project was $1,500,000 and the build- 
ing is tax exempt for 20 years, 

Situated in the blocks bounded by 
Grand, Broome, Sheriff and Columbia 
streets, the apartment brings within the | 
economie reach of families earning less 
than $2,500 per annum a sanitary and | 
effective modern home, which is the} 
primary objective of the New York State | 
housing law. i 

Since enactment of this law and crea- 
tion of the State Board of Housing, 
there have been seven projects built in 
New York City at a gross cost of about 
$7,000,000. 

The latest building is operated on a 
cooperative basis under Amalgamated 
Dwellings, Inc., and the initial payment 
repuired of the tenant stockholders, who 
are the owners of their apartments, is 
$150 to $250 per annum. The property | 
was acquired in the Spring of .1929 by | 
Lieutenant Governor Herbert H. Leh-! 
man and Aaron Rabinowitz, a. member of 
the board, and the site was transferred | 
at cost to the limited dividend housing! 
corporation under the terms of the law. |! 

This. project makes a distinct advance 
over current practicé in site planning 
and building design. In the place of 
haphazard and ineffective distribution of 
vacant spaces there is a consolidation | 
of uncovered areas into spacious courts, | 
offering a high degree of sunlight pen- | 
The dark | 
unsanitary shafts and broken-up un- | 
sightly. backyards of the average tene- 
ment are replaced by a unified system 
of free space to be landscaped with | 
shrubs and trees for the enjoyment of | 
the tenants. The central court is 170 





| out the State; preparation of plans for | 


renewed activities to some extent. Un- 


“No one can deny that gasm in mate- c ext - 
employment, however, is still increasing 


rial power makes possible greater hu- I 
man advancement. Sees ia ade is to| in both Belgium and The Netherlands. 
transform that possibility into a fact.|!n Sweden the industrial production in- 
We must get out of the atmosphere of | ex rose slightly during September, as 
scientific materialism, business greed | Compared with the previous month, al- 
and the falsehoods of political econ-|though it was somewhat lower than in 
omy as taught in the past. We must | September of last year; however, certain 
substitute the atmosphere of spiritual|!™portant industries are not covered by 
values, human brotherhood and the/the index. Greek foreign trade for nine 
truths of a political economy which |months shows heavy declines in both im- 
means not only wealth, but welfare.” | ports and exports, but the important ex- 

In relating the numerous services,|C@S8s is somewhat reduced. _No appre- 
both past and present, of the engineer- | Ciable gains can be detected in Canadian 
ing profession, Mr. Campbell pointed | business; the wheat crop estimates have 
to Hoover Dam as the greatest engi- | been raised recently but Winnipeg prices 
neering undertaking since the Panama |0n Nov. 14 reached the lowest level ever 
Canal. An authorized summary of his | recorded. 
address follows: | Latin-American conditions have not 

To me the human, side of engineering | improved. In Argentina, despite favor- 
has two aspects, one personal, the other able weather conditions, dull business 
social. |prevails. There has been a further re- 

It is not possible even to estimate the | striction of credit in Chile, with no gain 
value of engineering in the development |in general business. Business activity 
of industry, of government, of standards | has not been resumed in Brazil. Import 
of living, of social. relations of every | purchases in Mexico have been seriously 
kind. We can only say that engineering 
is essential. 

I could talk for hours about the things 
that engineers have given to promote 
commerce, comfort, and contentment. 

It seems that sometime we must reach 
the limit of scientific discovery and in- 
ventive achievement; but, as someone 
has said, if we would look into the fu- 
ture we should read history. Progress 
in engineering invention and discovery | 
in the past half century is the best kind | 
of basis for the belief that the wonders | 
of today will be the commonplaces of’ 
ee and that developments not! 

ow dreamed of will help our grandchil-| The population growth of Oklahoma 
dren over the rough spots of life. 'during the past decade was relatively 

The United States Government is the more rapid than the growth of the 
largest employer of engineers in the| United States as a whole, according to 
world. Included in the Federal civil|@ statement by the Bureau of the Cen- 
service alone there are more than 3,500 /Sus issued Noy. 19. The 1930 popula- 
professional engineers. Their activities|tion of the State was 2,396,040, an in- 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 1.] 


Census Department Figures 


embrace practically every branch/of en-|¢rease of 18.1 per cent since 1920, it| 


deavor to which engineering is applied | Was stated. 
Those engaged in the better known! full text: : s 
branches of engineering predominate, of | Final population figures for the State 
course, 

We find Government engineers doing | 
such interesting and humane things as 
investigating causes of dust explosions 
in mills and trying to prevent them; de- 
veloping improved means of preventing 
farm fires; endeavoring to make mining 
safe for miners; conserving our natural 
resources and reclaiming arid lands; 


the Census Bureau in bulletin form. The 
total population of the State on Apr. 1, 
1930, according to the 15th census, was 
| 2,396,040. This represents an inerease 
of 367,757, or 18.1 per cent, as compared 
with the population on Jan. 1, 1920, and 
is the smallest increase\made in any 
decade in the history of the State. 

The Territory of Oklahoma was or- 


Cent tou Total of 2, 





The statement follows in} 


of Oklahoma have just been issued by} 


group of Dayton’s best citizens, and this 
committee is backing a plan to conduct 
a thorough research so as to secure ac- 
curate and reliable statistics on unem- 


means of protecting the wage earner 
and the community alike against fluctua- 
tions and depressions in business. Par- 
ticular studies are being made for the 
need of a permanent agency for unem- 
ployment research. Another, to over- 
come the lack of accurate information 
and devise methods whereby such infor- 


indaxed and kept up to date. Separate 


groups have been appointed to consider | 


the following proposed remedies com- 
prising a centralized employment ex- 
change; the regularizing of employment 
and making work steady; prosperity re- 
serves; vocational guidance and education 
and decasualizing of labor. 


| 

everything possible to keep going and I 
do not think that there had been unnec- 
essary reduction of employment in their 
| shops, One of our largest industries is 
‘contributing generously of its means for 


Ratio of Census Gain in Oklahoma 


Exceeds That of Country at Large 





Show Increase of 18.1 Per 
396,040 Population 


\ 


per cent since 1920. Tulsa, the second | 
largest city, with 141,258 inhabitants, 
gained 69,183 people, or 96 per cent, 
since 1920. The next five cities in the 
order of their population were Musko- 
gee, Enid, Shawnee, Okmulgee, and 
| Ponca City. Of the cities of 10,000 or 
|more, Ponca City, Lawton, Seminole, 
| Ada, and Wewaka first attained this 
population between 1920 and 1930. 

| Of the 77, counties in Oklahoma, 50 
showed an increase in- population be- 
tween 1920 and 1980, while 27 showed 
decreases. Seminole County had the 
largest rate of increase of any county 
in the State, its present population of 
| 79,621 being 234.4 per cent greater than 
| its population in 1920. Oklahoma County, 
jthe largest in the State, with its 221,- 











{are six outside courts with a combined 
ployment and further to devise ways and! 


mation needed can be obtained readily, | 


“Our industries, I believe, are doing! 


| 
| 


charting the seas; studying stream pol- 
lution and everything else that has to 
do with sanitary engineering; improv- 
ing waterways; and hundreds of other 
things for your benefit and mine. In a 
little booklet distributed by the Civil 
Service Commission, bearing the title 
“Opportunities for Engineers in the 
United States Civil Service,” it is shown 
that 69 engineering specialties are rep- 
resented in the civil service of the United 
States. 

The 
eral civil service makes to the engineer- 
ing graduate is the opportunity it af- 


fords for constructive public service, The | 


civil service of the United States will 
not make you rich. The entrance salaries 
offered to recent graduates are quite 
as good as, and often better than, those 


| 738 i i s 
ganized and opened for settlement in! inhabitants, also had the. largest 


outstanding appeal that the Fed- | 


{was found to have 258,657 inhabitants. 
| At first its growth was very rapid, and 
at the special census of 1907, Prior to 
'the admission of Oklahoma as a State, 
the population was 1,414,177. Since that 
time, the rate of ‘growth has declined, 
but in the past decade its increase was 
still relatively more rapid than that of 
}the United States as a whole. The av- 
erage number of persons per square} 
mile in 1930 was 34.5, as compared with| 
| 29.2 in 1920. 

There are 76 cities in Oklahoma which 
had a population of 10,000 or mare in| 
; 1930. Oklahoma City, the capital and} 





| largest city, had a population of 185,389, 


| 1890. In the census that year, the Ter-| 
|ritory, together with Indian Territory, | 


| habitants to the square mile. 


|numerical increase since 1920, gaining 
105,431. Tulsa County, with 187,574 
| population, gained 78,551 since 1920, and 
{is second in population and numerical 
gain. In addition to these, Beckham, 
Caddo, Cimarron, Custer, Grady, Kay, 
and Pottawatomie counties all gained 
more than 40 per cent. As to density 
of population, Tulsa County leads, hav- 
ing an average of 320.6 inhabitants to 
the square mile, while Oklahoma County 
is second with 309.8. Compared to these, 
there is Cimarron County, the most 
sparsely settled, which has but 2.9 in- 


There are in the State of Oklahoma 
510 incorporated cities and towns. The 
smallest of these is the town of Mark- 
ham in Creek County, which has only 13 





| which is an inerease of 94,094, or 103.1 


inhabitants, 





feet in length and 73 feet in width. The! 
inner gardens nave an area of about! 
15,000 sequare feet. In addition there 
area of about 9,000 square feet. 

The connection of Mr. Lehman and | 
Mr. Rabinowitz with the project did not 





terminate with the transfer of the land 
at cost to the limited dividend corpora- 
tion. In fact, without their continued 
support it would have been impossible to 
carry out their original housing program, 
which aims to reach the people with the 
lowest means practicable on.a coopera- 
tive basis. .Since the equity of the en- 
terprise amounted to approximately $500 
{per room, the individuals purchasing 
, apartments would have had to make a 





the relief of the unemployed by furnish- | 
ing food and shelter free of charge to 
| those who ask it. Our Community Chest, 
Family Relief Organization, and Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare are leaving noth- 
ing undone to relieve this situation. The 
City of Dayton is affording employment 
;on an average of 150 men a day. These | 
men. receive for their eight hours of 
|labor, a work ticket redeemable in groc- 
| eries, and good for $3.60. It keeps these 
'men occupied and permits our funds 
|to go farther. 





The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 











| Nov. 19 
10 a. m.—Representative French 
(Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, called to 


pay his respects. 

10:15 a. m.—Representative Smith 
(Rep.), of Twin Falls, Idaho, called to 
discuss proposed legislation regarding 
irrigation of Indian Lands. 

10:30 a. m.—Representative Beedy. 
(Rep.), of Portland, Me., called to dis- 
cuss the Philippine situation with the 
President. 

10:45 a. m.—Representative Kelly 
(Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa., called to dis- 
cuss proposed legislation for the con- 
struction of post offige buildings. 

11 a. m.—Mrs. F. Louis Slade, of 
New York, called, Subject of confer- 
ence not announced. : 

11:30 a. m.—G, B. Skipper, of Flor- 
ida, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 

12 m.—Paul C. Wolman, of Balti- 
more, Md., Commander-in-Chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, called to 
discuss that organization’s legislative 
program. 

12:15 p. m.—The British Ambassa- 
dor, Sir Ronald Lindsa,, called to pre- 
sent He~bert Brookes, Commissioner 
General for Australia in the Unitéd 
States. 

12:30 p. m.—The Italian Ambassa- 
dor, Nobile Giacomo de Martino, called 
to present Count Volpi d’Murati, for- 
mer Minister of Finance of Italy. 

12:30 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with the members of the 
American Olympic Association. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, 

9 p. m.—The President addressed the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection,’ 


letes Seven Units 


Building, | 


ve 
Housing Board 


State 


cash investment of $1,500 to $2,000 saat 
Obviously that was beyond the reach of 
the means of most wage earners. To} 
enable families of small means to par- 
ticipate in the cooperative ownership of | 
the project Mr. Lehman and Mr. Rabin- 
owitz advanced the necessary capital to 
the tenant-owners, where required, above 
a reasonable cash investment of their 
own. The minimum cash payment re- 
uired *was thus reduced from about 
$1,500 ‘to $540 for a three-room apart- 
ment. 

These new apartments contain auto- 
matic push button elevators, electric 
lights, incinerators, steam heat, hot and 
cold water and bathroom each. 

The State Housing Board — spe- 
cifically charged with the administration 
of the housing law with respect to proj- 
ects organized and operated under its 
terms. Its duties include investigation 
of housing needs and conditions through- 


! 
| 


is 


correcting such conditions; the collection 
and distribution of information relating | 
to housing; assistance in the prepara-| 
tion of legislation and regulations in re- | 
lation to housing throughout the State, 
and cooperation with local and similar 
bodies in cities and other localities, | 


Essential Features 
Of Housing Plan 


| 

Essential features of the housing plan | 
are: Limitation of dividends on capital | 
invested in housing projects to eliminate 
speculative profit; exemption of the! 
housing corporation, its stock, bonds and | 
interest thereon from State taxation to 
reduce annual charges on the project; , 
exemption of buildings and improve-| 
ments from local taxation to further re- 
duce annual charges; exercise: of the 
power of condemnation to insure acquisi- | 
tion, at fair prices, of suitable sites for | 





most recently completed under 
on the lower east side of New 
be fully opened to provide 231 


50 per room, according to information made available 








large scale production and statutory lim- 
itation of rents to insure that the econ- 
omies so gained shall be conserved for 
the tenants. 
The limited 


dividend companies are 


which shall not exceed two-thirds of the 
actual cost. 


for income debenture certificates bearing 
no greater interest than 512 per cent per 
annum. Dividends on the stock of the 
corporation may not be paid in excess 


of 6 per cent per annum but the com-| 


panies are permitted to accumulate a sur- 
plus equal to 12 per cent of the out- 
standing stock. For the money raised 
on mortgage bonds the companies are 


not permitted to pay more than 5 per| 
Should the gross re-! 


cent per annum. 
ceipts of the company exceed interest 
and dividend payments and the author- 
ized transfers to surplus, the balance 
shall be applied to the reduction of rents 
within one year after it becomes avail- 
able. 

If the company shall dissolve, any non- 
distributed earnings in excess of 6 per 
cent revert to the State of New York. 


Stockholders are allowed | 
the privilege of exchanging their stock | 


crease During Last Month 


While retail food prices were drop- 
ping in October, wholesale prices for va- 
rious commodity groups were likewise 
decreasing to bring the purchasing 
power of the 1926 dollar to $1.211, ac- 
cording to monthly statements made 
public Nov. 19 by the Bureau of Labor 
| Statistics, Department of Labor. 

Retaii prices of food on Oct. 15 were 
.9 per cent below those of Sept. 15 and 
1@ ner cent less than those on Oct. 15, 
1929. Only four articles showed gains. 
They were oranges, fresh eggs, canned 
red salmon and lard. Thirty-three ar- 
ticles became cheaper and five showed 
no change. The decreases ranged from 
11 per cent for onions to less than .5 
per cent for sliced bacon, oleomarga- 
rine, vegetable lard substitute and tea, 
according to the Bureau. 

Wholesale food prices also decreased 
slightly during October. Commodi- 
ties in the farm products group regis- 
|tered a 4 per cent drop on wholesale 
prices because of lower grain, meat, cot- 
ton flaxseed and foreign wool prices, it 
was stated. There was also a pronounced 
aecrease in prices of hides and skins. 
Sfnaller decreases were noted for the 
month in textile products, fuel and light- 
ing materials, metals and metal products, 
building materials, chemicals and drugs, 
housefurnishing goods, miscellaneous ar- 
ticles and raw materials. 

The average retail cost of food was 
lower on Oct. 15 than on Sept. 15 in 

3 of 51 reporting cities, it was stated. 
Prices went up, however, in five cities 
}and were unchanged in three. For the 
| year ended Oct. 15 all 51 cities showed 
decreases, ranging from 14 per cent in 
Portland, Oreg., and Butte to 7 per 
cent in Mobile. 
The statement of the Bureau with 
its tabulations will be printed in full 

text in the issue of Nov. 21. 
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louder!” 
cry of the past— 


Straining forward to hear 
the speaker they were all 
ears and he was all lungs— 
but still they couldn’t un- 
derstand him. No wonder 





“louder please” —and remarks less courteous 
—were bywords at old time gatherings. 


before Western Electric showed 


the world how to amplify and distribute the 
voice. Today the Western Electric Public 
Address System brings every word of the 
speaker to you, even in the last row of the 


on the far edge of the largest 


crowd outdoors. 


like most achievements in voice 


reproduction, was made possible only by 
this organization’s long experience in making 
Bell telephones. 














Western Electric 


Makers of your Bell telephone and leaders 


in the development of sound transmission 
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For easy hearing, the Western Electric Publie 
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Census Basis for Reapportioninig W 
House of Representatives Outlined 


Data of Census Bureau Made Public by Presi- 
dent Shows Comparative Membership 
Under New Population Figures 


we 
b> co. 


1 wik 


fensus Bureau | 
Increases Force 


To Compile Data; 


anual Report States 7,000 
_ Persons Are Employed in 
| Tabulating Statistics), 
_ Gathered 


_ The problems and the amount of work 
“involved in taking the 1930 census are 
wn in the annual report of William 

. Steuart, Director of the Census, made 


Planning and Control of 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Report of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of 
The President’s Conference on Unemployment 


By Leo Wolman 
of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc, (who made the survey on which 


the report was based). 
-—— —— ARTICLE XII oe 


Municipal Tax Receipts and Bond Issues 


HE problem of the sound method of financing permanent improvements 
and the other activities of government has long been a subject of dis- 

LK cussion in this country with reference to the operation of Federal, State 
| Bublic Nov. 19\by the Department of| and local governments. The adoption of the pay-as-you-go policy by New 
Me tees = oot . the | York City during the war period and the abandonment of that policy later 
rom 925 to 7,000 for tabulbting thé is by no means an uncommon experience. While there are exceptions to 
Gndustrial and residential statistics from| the rule, it is still the condition in the United States that the financing of 
every section of the United States. public construction, except in road building, where income has come more | 

_ Up to July ,30, according to the re-| and more out of current revenues, is done by means of long-term loans and 

be = the Census Bureau had made 70,-| the use of short-term issues in anticipation of later long-term borrowings. 
F announcements of census results.| Table A, which is a summary of the tax receipts and new bond issues of | 
| The population of 745 cities of over| American municipalities, does not indicate the use of the tax receipts and 
ut. a ts —_ a ee on paveende ot bond sales, but it shows how income from these two sources | 

= : as increased pari passu. ) 

SE tert, reves the ee In general the growing cities of the country show huge increases in | 
in the same period of time during the, income from both sources. Thus Detroit, Mich., had in 1910 tax receipts | 
1920 census. An authorized summary) of over $6,000,000, and bonds issued in that year, exclusive of Water Com- | 
of the report follows in full text: mission and Street Railway bonds, amounting to only $365,000. ° In 1929 
i Summary of Report the tax levy of Detroit was more than $76,000,000 and the bonds issued, 
including water bonds, nearly $20,000,000. Tax receipts in Los Angeles, 

likewise, rope from $4,100,000 in 1910 ¢——————————————— 

of the debt differ 


In connection with the conclusions of|as of Apr. 1, 1980, was 122,093,455. This 
the Census Bureau respecting reappor-|is the population used in the attached 
tionment of the House of Representa-| statement which shows the apportion- 


Gent Nileovec’ tie Bucur joeviaed sat ment of the 435 Representatives in Con- 
gress among the several States. 


tional data showing the population fig- 
ures on which the reapportionment was Seation 22 of the act of Congress ap- 
based. . 5. proved June 18, 1929, provides that no 
(The statement showing gains .and/State shall receive less than one mem- 
lossés by States was published in the is-|ber. The method used at the last pre- 
sue of Nov. 19,) . j|eeding apportionment of members, re- 
The data showing population figuies | ferred to in part 1 of section 22, was the 
on which the reapportionment is based|major fraction method, referred’ to in 
part 2. Therefore, one column’is shown 


- 


follows: 

Excluding the District of Columbia, | giving the apportionment according to 
Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, Samoa, Panama the major fraction method and the sec- 
Canal Zone, Porto Rico and the Virgin|ond column gives the distribution of 
Islands, and Indians not taxed, the pop-|members according to the. method of 
ulation of the United States, as reported | equal proportions, referred to in part 3 
for the fifteenth decenial census, taken of section 22. 


United States Department of Agriculture. Population as enumerated April 1, 1930, A; Indians not taxed, B; population basis 


of apportionment, C. 
Apportionment of 435 Representatives by method of major fractions used in last 


Operations of the Extension Service to the United States Depart- 
preceding apportionment, D; equal proportions, E: 


ment of Agriculture include exhibitions in rural communities of 
motion picture films, produced by the Department, which deal 
with problems of farming and farm life. The above photograph 
| _shows apparatus used by the Department in exhibiting the films, 
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Cc 
2,646,242 

389,375 
1,854,444 
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The magnitude of the work involved} 
in “taking” the last decennial census is} . 
garding purposes 


PPRAMONE 62. cccceeee 


revealed in the report. Taking the cen- 
Sus covers the collection of the basic 
data—the securing of answers to nu- 
merous inquiries relating to individuals, 
farms, factories, and other enterprises, 
covering the subjects of population, ag- 
riculture, manufacturing, irrigatien, 
drainage, distribution, and unemploy- 
ment. The Census Bureau is now fac- 
ing the task of tabulating and publish- 
ing the data collected, which task must 
be completed by Dec. 31, 1932. There 
are approximately 20,000,000 schedules 
being handled, checked and coded, pre- 
paratory to transcribing the data to 
punch cards. 

The duties connected with the decen- 


nial census necessitated an increase in| 


ersonnel from 925 to more than 7,000. 
inety per cent of the present force are 


engaged in duties connected with the) 


+ fifteenth census. This has created a 
problem, because experienced personnel 


engaged in other census activities have, 


been obliged to turn their attention to 
» the conduct of the decennial census at 
the expense of other Bureau investiga- 
tions. ons 
By the end of the last fiscal year the 
Bureau of the Census had announced the 
population of 745 cities of over 10,000 
inhabitants each out of a total of about 


940, and of 1,821 counties out of 3,098. | 


Large numbers of smaller cities, town- 
ships, and other political subdivisions 
were also announced by that time. In 
all the Burezu made over 70,000 an- 
nouncements before July 1 last. At the 
corresponding date following the census 
of 1920, only 221 cities had been an- 
nounced and no counties. 

Referring to the census of distribu- 
tion, which \for the first time is being 

* eonducted on a nation-wide scale, at the 
end of the fiscal year under review re- 
turns: had been received from 1,500,000 
retail and wholesale establishments and 
country buyers, 100,000 construction 
contractors, and/17,000 hotels. As these 
returns have been received they have 
been exemined to insure consistency in 
the answers to the 
and much correspondence has been neces- 
sary in order to complete the reports 
from some of the more important con- 
cerns. It is expected that the publica- 
tion of reports on this investigation will 
begin next August. The information 
presented in this preliminary publication 
will cover the total net sales of the es- 
tablishments, the inventories, employes, 
and salaries and wages, classified accord- 
ing to kind of. business, by States, 
counties and cities. 

During recent years the scope of the 
Census Bureau’s inquiries covering in- 
dustry and commerce has been steadily 
extended. Where at the beginning of 
the century the only industrial statistics 
collected were those on manufactures and 
mines and quarries, gathered every 10 
years, at the present time the Bureau 
issues periodically statistics on a great 
variety of subjects. The census of man- 
ufactures is now on a biennial basis; the 
census of agriculture is taken every five 
years while a census of distribution was 
taken as part of the last decennial cen- 
sus. 

Business Men Aided 

As a resuit of these numerous censuses 
and surveys, a great mass of statistical 
information is made available for the use 
of industrial and business men gener- 
ally. Much of this information, it points 
out, has a permanent value, but its im- 
mediate practical value depends upon 
promptness of publication and dissemi- 
nation. In order that the industrial and 
business statistics may be of maximum 
value, the report explains, preliminary 
summaries should be published within a 
few weeks after the close of the periods 
to which they relate. 

In this connection Director Steuart de- 
clares that “it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that if business and indus- 
try want statistics published promptly 
enough to be of real current value, busi- 
ness and industry must cooperate with 
the Bureau of the Census in doing two 
things: First, simplifying the question- 
naires so that the data called for can be 
supplied readily and easily; second, fill- 
ing out these questionnaires and mailing 
them to the Bureau promptly instead of 
waiting until after several ‘reminders’ 
have been sent.” 


Program to Build Navy 
To Treaty Limit Planned 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
detail the sort of vessels which will be 
included in the one-year program, Mr. 
Britten said, at. least one “flying-deck 
eruiser” will be provided in the con- 
struction plans. In a statement issued 
Nov. 17 he said that he would recom- 
mend construction of a few submarines 
and a small number of new destroyers. 

“As a measure of unemployment re- 

lief,”” Representative Britten said, “we 
will try to have funds appropriated im- 
mediately for modernization of the three 
battleships. The expenditure roughly 
would be about $30,000,000.” 

Advised of Congressman Britten’s pro- 
ram for naval building, Senator Borah 
Rep.), of Idaho, said: “If it would help 

unemployment there might be some 
justification for it, but that’s all.” 


Value of Annual Fish Catch 


Fish nets are used in the United States 
to catch $75,000,000 worth of fish an- 
mually and investments in fishing nets 
in this country and ir. Alaska represent 
about $16,000,000. The total value of 
fish caught annually i: the United States, | 

means of nets and otherwise, is $116,- 

000. (Department of Commerce.) 


; 


various questions, ! 


| to $29,500,000 in 1928; and bond issues 
|from $5,740,000 in 1910 to $13,171,000 
jin 1929, although a peak in bond issues 
|} was reached in 1925, when the amount 
|experience of New York City in this re- 
|gard has already been describeds 

| In some cities, notably Boston, Mass., 
|tax receipts are commonly far greater 
|than bond issues. In the years 1926, 
| 1927 and 1928, the tax receipts of Bos- 
| tons were more than $75,000,000 a year, 
| while bond issues averaged annually less 
|than $10,000,000. The financing of the 
operations of Chicago, also, until the 
| difficult condition of 1929 when borrow- 
}ings rose above $84,000,000, appears to 
| have been derived largely from current 
tax revenues. 

Practically all local governments in 
the United States are limited in their 
capacity to borrow by the provisions of 
their State constitutions. Limitations 
on the borrowing capacity of State gov- 
ernments are less direct, and arise out 
of the necessity of conforming to a rigid 
procedure that requires considerable time 
and usually the consent of the voters of 
the State. Both the form and content 
| of the restrictions on local governments, 
| city, county, town and other public ad- 
; ministrative agencies, differ markedly in 
| the various States and do not lend them- 
selves to any simple summary descrip- 
tion. Such constitutional limitations as 
there are, restrict the purposes of the 
debt, it. amount, the amount of tax levy 
that may be used for debt payment, and 
often define the form of borrowing. 

Almost universally the constitutional 
debt limit is stated as a percentage of 
the assessed value of property, the 
amount varying with the size of the gov- 
ernmental unit and the 
debt. 
|centage of assessed valuation employed 


|in computing the debt limit for the is-| 
sue of water bonds is frequently either | 


| higher than for other purposes, or there 
jis no limitation at all. Provisions re- 


Table A—Tax receipts and new bond is- 

sues of American cities, 1905-1929. 
ie (In millions) 

Bi tax receipts of cities havin opula- 

tion 30,000 and over, A; temaat of loan 

soem pone issued, B; tamount of short 

erm bonds issued, C; total ow 

vee Mig amount new 

B 

$198 


Cc 
$150 
125 
168 
175 
118 
197 
191 
192 
483 
292 
155 
292 
392 
473 
450 
664 
762 
396 
514 
979 
866 
661 
625 
717 


816 


D 
$348 
426 
469 
530 
482 
522 
643 
591 


1909 .. 

1910 . 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

11921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Pe 

1929 (11 mos.) ..... 
*United States Bureau of 

Financial Statistics of Cities. 
*The Bond Buyer, Municipal Bond Sales, 

Annual Edition, New York City. 
Interpolated figures. 


the Census, 


| Bill to Reapportion 
House to Be Offered 


Mr. Rankin Says President 
Seeks to Avert Action 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to pass an apportionment bilf’at the next 
session. 

If Congress should be reapportioned 
as outlined in the table issued from the 
White House on yesterday, it would take 
Representatives trom 21 of the agricul- 
tural States and give them to States 
with large congested centers. 
| the States were to logically follow out 
this plan in. redistricting it would prac- 


| tically eliminate country districts and| 
small towns in many States, and turn} 
their representation over to the large | 


congested centers. 

The outstanding evil in this scheme 
lies in the fact that there are included 
in this census more than 7,500,000 aliens, 
who are not American gitizens, who have 
never attempted to Become American 
citizens, and many of whom are here in 
flagrant violation of our immigration 
laws. Yet, representation is being taken 
away from our American citizens in old 
settled States, such as Virginia, Mis- 
sissippi, Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, etc., 
and given to those foreigners who have 
never manifested any interest in Ameri- 
can institutions, and who owe their alle- 
giance to a foreign country. 

Is it right to give the alien rum-run- 
ners and racketeers representation 
Congress and take that representation 


away from Indiana, the Dakotas, Ten-; 


nessee, Kentucky, and Missouri? 

We have a congressional committee 
|now investigating the ‘Communists’ ”’ 
|activities in this country, and it is 
openly charged that these “Communists” 
are plotting to overthrow the American 
Government. Yet, under this scheme, 
if they were found and counted, as they 
no doubt were, they would be given 
representation in the very government 
they are attempting to overthrow, while 
that representation would be taken away 
from Nebraska, Alabama, Indiana, Ver- 


| issued was in excess of $36,000,000. The | 


t urposes of the! 
Thus, in many States the per-! 


892 | 


Then, if | 


in} 


widely and are equally hard to sum- 
marize. 

Thus, the counties and townships of 
Colorado are allowed to borrow only for 
the construction of county buildings, 
roads and bridges; whereas the loans 
of cities and towns are fixed in purpose} 
and amount by vote of the taxpaying 
electors and, in any event, the aggregate | 
of loans may not exceed 3 per cent of | 
the assessed valuation. In California, | 
all loans in excess of revenue in any 
year in any subdivision require a vote | 
of two-thirds of the electors. With re-| 
gard, also, to the form of the loan, some | 
State constitutions define the require- 
ments in detail, as to methods of re- 
demption, period of maturity, and the is-; 
sue price, while others omit all specifica- | 
tions. 

To .educe these constitutional and) 
legislative limitations on borrowing to 
statistical terms as a task of large pro- 
portions that cannot be undertaken in 
a short period of time. A sample of! 
what is involved in the problem of meas- 
uring the present unused borrowing ca- | 
pacity of American local governments | 
was presented earlier in the discussion | 
of the financing of public works by the 
governments of New York City and New 





York State. It is not possible, on the 
basis of the information now available, | 
to venture an estimate of the extent to 
which all types of limitation would at 
this moment restrict an expanding pro- 
gram of public construction in the whole 
country. Barring unusual conditions,; 
like that now prevailing in the City of | 
Chicago, where unwise spending has im-; 
paired the credit of the municipal gov-| 
ernment, the probabilities are that credit | 
| limitations are not in general the crucial | 
limiting factors, | 
' For many types of public permanent | 
improvements, particularly those that 
;are revenue producing, local govern-| 
ments have devised new agencies which | 
are allowed, under certain restrictions, to | 
borrow on their own account. Such an| 
agency is the Port of New York Au- 
thority, and many of this character exist | 
throughout the country. Wherever it is! 
possible to make service charges, “and 
hence to be assured of an income, local 
governments have either created new 
quasi public administrative agencies or | 
have permitted the organization of pri-! 
vate companies, authorized to construct 
and operate the particular public utility. | 

The State of Michigan, for example, 
permits “governmental agencies or mu- 
nicipalities” to grant “a franchise for | 
a period not to exceed 30 years to any 
private qgrporation * * * to build, con- 
struct, own and operate a sewage or 
garbage disposal system * * *” and to 
charge a fee for its services. In Penn- 
sylvania, an amendment to the State 
| constitution in 1915 allowed municipali- 
ties “to exempt from calculations of bor- 
rowing capacity such water bonds as 
could be supported by the net earnings 
| of the Water Bureau, in accordance with 
due certification of such fact by the| 
court.” *“In Ohio and elsewhere there 
|is authorization for issuing water reve- 
nue bonds, outside the norma! limitation 
as to bonded indebtedness, provided net 
water revenues will sustain such 


”2 


is- 


sues, 


*Act 320, P. A. 1927 (511), Sec. 5. ' 

*Water Works Practice, Manual of the 
American Water Works Association, Balti- 
more, 1925, p. 548. 


}mont, Maine, and other States with lit- 
| tle or no alien population. 

Under this plan California would be 
|given nine additional Representatives. | 
| Those figures are so far out of line with 
,reason as to warrant an investigation | 
into the census of that State. It is 
| prenesterous to presume that Califor- 
'nia has had three times the increase in| 
| population as that of the State of Texas, 
the largest and one of the most rapidly 
populating States of the Union. The 
answer is that, according to the reports, 
250,000 Mexicans who are not citizens 
of the United States, and probably 
never will be, are counted in one city 
in} California—to say nothing of the! 
Orientals who are precluded .by law} 
from becoming American citizens. It 
has been charged that more than 1,000,- 
000 Mexicans were counted in Cali-, 
fornia. | 

I know that it will be contended that} 
the Constitution provides that apportion- | 
ment should be based upon the number | 
of “persons” in each State. But the} 
| Cohstitution means American persons— 
ithe people who are either citizens of the 
United States or who have come to our 
shores and manifested their intentions 
of becoming American citizens. The 
framers of that sacred document never | 
contemplated that representation should 
be given to foreigners who had no in- 
tention or desire of becoming citizens | 
of the United States. 

This principle has long been recog- 
nized in this country. New York, North 
Carolina, and other States, exclude aliens 
from the count in apportioning repre- | 
sentation in their State Legislatures. | 
Then why should not Congres. do the| 
same thing? 

It would be little short of a crime to 
| take representation away from the peo- 
ple of 21 States of this Union and give 
it to 7,500,000 aliens who have never 
manifested a desire to assume the re- 
| sponsibilities of American citizenship. 

We are yoing to make a fight to pass 
a reapportionment bill at thi: session 
‘of Congress that will do justice to all 
|concerned. If we are blocked in that 
| attempt, we shall continue our efforts 
| at the extra session--or at the next 
regular session, 


“projection upon screens placed on exterior walls of school build- 
ings or other community structures being employed. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Radio Channels for Television 
Are Now Only for Experiments 


Sixteen Companies Operating Nineteen Stations Under 
Licenses From Federal Radio Commission 


Topic IV: Communications: Television 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 
Communications. 


~ By Gerald C. Gross 


Engineer, Federal Radio Commission 


HE Federal Radio Commission has 
maintained a policy of permitting 
and encouraging the type of legitimate 
experimental research work in televi- 
sion, which will advance the art. For 
this reason, the present frequency as- 
signments to television stations are 
made upon a purely experimental basis. 
All of these stations are subject to the 
provisions of General Order 64, cover- 
ing experimental stations. This order 
requires the filing of regular quarterly 
reports showing the technical progress 


made by the station during the pre- 
vious quarter, and definitely precludes 
the commercializing of the stations’ 
transmissions. 


The following list shows the televi- 
sion stations now licensed on an ex- 
perimental basis hy the Federal Radio 
Commission, together with the call let- 
ters, frequencies and power used. As 
will be seen, there are at present 16 
companies engaged in television re- 
search work, operating 19 stations: 


HE International Radio Convention 
of 1927, signed in Washington on 
the occasion of the last general in- 
ternational radio conference, did not 
provide specifically for frequency as- 
signments to the new service called 
visual broadcasting, the most impor- 
tant subdivisions of which is television. 


A North American conference, held 


at Ottawa, Canada, in January,’ 1929, 
set aside the following frequencies for 
television assignments: 2,000 to 2,100 
kilocycles; 2,100 to 2,200 kilocycles; 2,- 
750 to 2,850 kilocycles; 2,850 to 2,950 
kilocycles, with’ the additional fre- 
quency band 2,200 to 2,300 kilocycles, 
available for assignment in the United 
States, in such geographical regions as 
the South and Southwest, where such 
assignments would not interfere with 
the use of the same frequencies for 
other purposes in Canada or any other 
nation on the North American Conti- 
nent, or in the West Indies. It will 
thus be seen that there are only four 
frequency bands, each 100 kilocycles 
wide, for general allocation in the 


United States. 
+ 


2,000-2,100 Kilocycles 

United Research Corp. 
Jenkins Laboratories 
Pilot Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
*Harold E. Smith 
Purdue University 

DeForest Radio Co. 
W9XAA Chicago Federation of Labor 
W9XAO Western Television Corp. 

*One hour daily (1 to 2 p. m.). 


2,100-2,200 Kilocycles 
National Broadcasting Co. 
National Broadcasting Co. 
Radio Pictures, Inc. 
Shortwave & Television Lab., Inc. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
RCA Victor Company 


2,750-2,850 Kilocycles 
Jenkins Television Corp. 
Jenkins Television Corp. 
United Research Corp. 
Chicago Daily News - 


2,850-2,950 Kilocycles 
Jenkins Laboratories 
Radio Pictures, Inc. 
Great Lakes Broadcasting Company 


+ 

HE Federal Radio Commission, be- 

cause of the scarcity of available 
channels, has been forced to deny a 
large number of requests for television 
stations from applicants who were not 
interested in television from an experi- 
mental research standpoint but merely 
from its commercial aspects. Since a 
large part of experimental television 
work can be conducted in the labora- 
tory long before any need exists to 
conduct the transmissions on radio 
waves, and the actual radio transmis- 
sion is in reality one of the more ad- 
vanced stages of this development 
work, the Commission now requires a 
showing of laboratory research in tele- 
vision previously carried on by the ap- 
plicant before considering any fre- 
quency assignments to new stations. 

In addition, an applicant for a new 
television station is required to appear 
at a formal hearing before the Com- 
mission,” when the case may be pre- 
sented in full, and a written transcript 
under oath obtained. These restrictions 
are imposed in order to insure the 
freedom from interference of the lim- 
ited frequency bands available for tele- 
vision, and permit legitimate experi- 
ments in the field. 

Because of the very few channels 
available in the medium-high frequency 
band (1,500 to 6,000 kilocycles), some 
thought has been given to the develop- 
ment of television's the rey high a 

uency part of the spectrum, 1, e., In 
aie from 30,000 to 400,000 kilo- 
cycles. Should these very high fre- 
quencies prove useful for television, a 
considerable step forward in the devel- 
opment of the art will have been made 
because the necegsarily large band 
widths used in television can be more 
easily accommodated on these fre- 


quencies. 





Long Island City, N. Y. 
Wheaton, Md. 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Near Beacon, N. Y. 
West Lafayette, Ind. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Chicago, Il. 

Chicago, Il. 


W2XBO 
W3XK 


New York, N. Y. 

Bound Brook, N. J. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
South Schenectady, N. Y. 
Camden, N. J. 


5,000 
5,000 


W2XBS 
W38XAK 
W2XR 
W1XAV 
W8XAV 
W2xXCWw 
W3XAD 


Portable 

Jersey City, N. J. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Chicago, I1l. 


W2XAP 
W2xXCR 
W2XBO 
W9XAP 


Wheaton, Md. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Downer’s Grove, Ill. 


W3XK 
W2xR 
W9XR 


500 
5,000 


frequency separation in use, as rec- 
ommended for the present by the first 
meeting of the International Technical 


Consulting Committee on Radio Com- 
munication at The Hague in the Fall 
of 1929, the band width at 2,000 kilo- 
cycles on a 0.1 per cent basis is only 2 
kilocycles; in order to create a televi- 
sion channel of 100 kilocycles, 50 such 
channels are required. 

The same percentage separation ap- 
plied to the very high frequency end of 
the spectrum would give at 60,000 kilo- 
cycles, a channel width of 60 kilocycles, 
30 times as wide as the 2-kilo¢ycle 
channel in the 2,000 kilocycle portion 
of the spectrum. 

The Radio Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has created a television committee 
which, among other things, has consid- 
ered and adopted standards of scanning. 

% * ™” 


HE Commission does not require ad- 

" herence to these standards, How- 
ever, if one method of reception can be 
used for all television stations a larger 
experimental audience is obtained, 
since no receiving set experimenter has 
the inclination or the apparatus to 
shift from one to another of several 
methods of scanning, when he could be 
concentrating his efforts on reception 
experiments which would be independ- 
ent of scanning methods. 

It is not the intention of the Federal 
Radio Commission to stifle or hinder 
this new and growing art. The main 
purpose of regulations as are promul- 
gated from time to time by the Com- 
mission is to encourage and foster 
technical progress in television in or- 
der that the public may be better 
served thereby. 


In the first of the next series of articles, which will deal with “Domestic 
Markets,” to begin in the issue of Nov. 21, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of 
the Census, will discuss the different types of censuses and their advantages 


to marketing fields. 


OR example, assuming a 0.1 per cent 
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California 


5,668,241 
Colorado 


1,034,849 
1,606,897 
238,380 
1,468,191 
2,908,446 
441,536 
7,630,388 
3,238,480 
2,470,420 
1,879,498 
2,614,575 
2,101,593 
797,418 
1,631,522 
4,249,598 
4,842,052 
2,551,583 
2,008,154 
3,629,110 
524,729 
1,375,123 
86,390 
465,292 
4,041,319 
395,982 
12,587,967 
3,167,274 
673,340 
6,646,633 
2,382,222 
950,379 
9,631,299 
687,497 
1,738,760 
673,005 
2,616,497 
5,824,601 
505,741 
359,611 
2,421,829 
1,552,423 
1,729,199 
2,931,721 
223,630 
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Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
ER re ee dn ve 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire . 

New Jersey .. 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island .. 
South Carolina ........... 
South Dakota ... 
Tennessee ‘ 
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3,170,276 
680,845 
6,646,697 
2/396,040 
953,786 
9,631,350 
687,497 
1,788,765 
692,849 
2,616,556 
5,824,715 
507,847 
359,611 
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West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


1,729,205 
2,939,006 
225,565 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreigs 
languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


List 


Pictorial survey of hotel 
39 p., illus. N. 
30-25726 


Ahrens, pub. co. 
and restaurant markets. 
Y., 1930. 

American telephone and telegraph co. Dept. 

engineering. Plant 
training practices. 112 p. Lancaster, Pa., 
1930. 30-25727 

Arnold, Frank S. Through nature to na- 
ture’s God. 191 p. 
Revell co., 1930. . 30-25518 

Bacon, Benjamin W. Jesus, Son of God. 
(Kent Shaffer memorial lectures in Yale 

N. Y., H. Holt, 1930. 

30-25514 
Beard, Miriam. Realism in romantic Japan. 
521 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 
30-25633 
Bulow, Bernhard H. M. K., furst von, 1849- 
1929. Letters; a selection from Prince} 
von Bulow’s official correspondence as im- 
perial chancellor during years 1903-1909. 
Translated . .. by Frederic Whyte. 343 
p. London, Hutchinson & co., 1930. 
30-25504 

Carlton, William N. C. Pauline, favorite 

sister of Napoleon. 372 p. N. Y., Harper 
& brothers, 1930. 30-25495 

Carman, Harry J. Social and economic his- 

tory of U. S. 1 v., illus. Boston, D. C. 
Heath, 1930. 80-25712 

Chapman, Henry S. Story of American col- 

onies. 232 p., illus. Boston, Houghton 

' Mifflin co., 1930. 30-25708 | 

Clark, Charles A. Korean church and 

Nevius methods. 278 p. N. Y., Fleming 
H. Revell co., 1930. 30-25510 
Clarke, Fred. Foundations of history-teach- 
ing. 171 p. Lond., Oxford univ. press, 
1929. 30-25494 

Chesterfield, Philip D. Stanhope, 4th earl 
of. Private correspondence of Chester- 
field and Newcastle, 1744-46, ed. by Sir 
Richard Lodge. (Royal historical soc. 
Publications. Camden series. 3d series. 
v. 44.) 155 p. Lond., 1930. 3830-25509 

Colum, Padraic. ... Orpheus: myths of the 
world. 3827 p., illus. N. Y., Macmillan 
co., 1930. 3830-25512 

Daniels, Ara M. Fundamentals of heating. 
173 p., illus. Wash., 1930. 30-25724 

Drew, George A. Canada’s fighting airmen, 
by Lt. Col. ... 3805 p. Toronto, Can., 
MacLean pub. co., Itd., 1930. 80-25631 

Edington, Arlo C.* Tundra, romance and ad- 
venture on Alaskan trails, as told by 
former Deputy U. S. Marshal Hansen to 
the Edingtons. 334 p. N. Y., Century co., 


1930. 30-25711 
Finn, Mrs. Elizabeth A. (McCaul). 


Asiatic soc. 256 p. Lond., Marshall, Mor- 
gan, & Scott, 1929. 30-25505 


Gandhi, Mohandas K. Mahatma Gandhi, his 
own story, ed. by C. F. Andrews. 372 p. 


N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 30-25632 


Gt. Brit. Parliament... House of lords. 
Notes of debates in House of lords, offi- 
cially taken by Robert Bowyer and Henry 
Elsing, clerks of Parliaments, A. D. 1621, 
1625, 1628; ed. by Frances H. Relf. (Royal 
historical soc. Publications. Camden se- 
3d series. v. 42.) Lond., 1929. 
30-25635 
Great literary salons (xvii and xvii cen- 
turies). Lectures of Musee Carnavalet, 
by Louis Batiffol and others. Translated 
by Mabel Robinson. 223 p. London, T. 
Butterworth, 1930. 30-25507 
Harper, Fred F. G., ed. Harper’s U. S. 
customs tariff; Act of Je. 17, 1930. 464 
p. San Francisco, Calif., F. F. G. Harper 
co., 1930. 30-25603 
Hickman, Franklin 8. Christian vocation. 
(The Belk lectures. 2nd series. Wes- 
leyan college, 1930.) 239 p. Nashville, 
Tenn., Cokesbury press, 1930. 80-25516 
Hinsie, Leland E. Treatment of schizo- 
phrenia 206 p. Baltimore, Williams & 
Wilkins co., 1930. 30-25600 
Hueffer, Oliver M. Some of the English. 
320 p. N. Y., D., Appleton, 1930. 
30-25506 
Jorgensen, Emil O. Betrayal of our pub- 
lic schools; open letter to officers of 
Natl. education assn. 31 p. Chicago, 
Education protective assn. of America, 
1930. 30-25493 
Kennedy, Hugh A. S. Christian science and 
organized religion. 335 p. San Fran- 
cisco, Farallon press, 1930. 30-25517 
Leonard, Sister Mary P. Nursing notes 
and methods, by Sister of charity, Em- 
mitsburg, Md. 487 p., illus. Bridge- 
port, Conn., Brewer-Colgan co., 1930. 
. 30-25601- 
Luzzatti, Luigi. God in freedom; studies 
in relations between church and state, 
by .. .; translated from Italian by Al- 
fonso Arbib-Costa; American supplemen- 
tary chapters by President William H. 
Taft, Hon. Irving Lehman. 794 p. N. Y, 
Macmillan co., 1930. 30-25515 
McGarry, Edmund D. Mortality in retail 
trade. (Univ. of Buffalo studies in busi- 
ness. no. 4.) 198 p., 
Univ. of Buffalo, Bur. 
social research, 1930. 
Morison, Samuel E. 
republic by. . 
mager. 
1930, 


of operation and 
Y., Fleming H. 
ries. 


univ., 1930.) 152 p. 


.« 2,421,851 
Washington 1,563,396 


30-25606 
Growth of American 
- and Henry Steele Com- 
956 p. N. Y., Oxford univ. press, 
30-25710 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 


Va.—Rept. of Treasr., yr. ended Je. 30,.1930, 
Richmond. J. M. Purcell, Treasr. 

Tex.—Food and Drug Laws, J. C. Anderson, 

M. D., State Health Officer, Austin, 1930. 

- H.—Journals Senate and House Laws 

Enacted Special Session Feb., 1930. Enoch 

D. Fuller, Secy. of State. 

Md.—70th Ann. Rept. of Bur. of Mines. 
Calendar Yr. 1929, by Dr. J. Knox Insley, 
Commr. Baltimore, 

'Mass.—-29th Ann, Rept. on Statistics of La- 

| bor, yr. ended Nov. 30, 1930. Dept. of 
Labor and Industries. 

Mass.—29th Ann. Convention of Natl. Assn. 
of Supervisors of State Banks. Held at 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., July 
22, 23, 24, 1980. 

Ill.—Republican Party Year Book, 1930. 
Wm. J. Stratton, Secy. of State. 

Ill.—Democratic Party Year Book, 1930. By 
Wm. J. Stratton, Secy. of State. 

Tenn.—Tabulated Analyses of Commercial 
Fertilizers. Dept. of Agriculture, W. J. 
Fitts, Comr. Issued Oct. 1, 1930. — 

Utah—Laws passed at Special Session of 
18th Legislature, 1930, Conv. Jan. 27, 
1930, and adjourned Feb. 26, 1930. Salt 
Lake City. 


Remi- ; 
niscences of Mrs. Finn, member of Royal 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents descrioed under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Diplomatic List, Nov., 1930, U. S. Dept. of 
State. Subscription price, 50 cents a 
year. (10-16292) 

Publications of U. S. Bur. of Mines—List | N 
186, Oct. 31, 1930. U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Free. (29-26048 ) 

School Life—-Vol. XVI, No. 3, Nov., 1930. 
Off. of Education, U. S. Dept. of Interior. 
Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 

(E18-902) 

Metal Frame Berths and Accessories for 
Ships*-AMSC 65, American Marine Stand- 
ards Com., U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Industrial Employment Information Bull.— 
Vol. X, No. 10, Oct., 1930. U.S. Eupley- 
ment Service, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Free. 

R (L21-17) 

Catalogue of U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, Charts, Maps, Coast Pilots, Tide Ta- 
bles, Current Tables. Oct. 1, 1930—Serial 
No. 487, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Free. 

(17-6923 ) 

Foreign Commerce and Navigation of U. 8., 
for Cal. yr, 1929—Vol. II. Bur. of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, Price, $1.00, (14-21466) 


| 


| 
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HIS is one of those times when it seems desir- 
able to emphasize the obvious. 


Thus, good business in America is twelve months 
nearer revival than it was a year ago. 


There are more people in the country now than 
then, more real money piling up in the banks, 
more wholesale, retail, consumers’ shelves yawning 
for stock. 


In the meanwhile Wear and Tear, Need and Desire 
—the Four Horsemen of commodity consumption 
—ride tirelessly on the job. : 


F the combination of these obvious facts doesn’t 
| spell Opportunity in eye-smiting letters for the 
unafraid manufacturer of worthy goods we don’t 
know our orthography. | 


A year from now many a Fabian businessman will 
look backward and regretfully wonder how he 
missed it. 

The whole history of Business is golden testimony 
to the truth that in times like these the seeds of future 


PP NITY 
FOR SALE! 


growth and greatness are most fruitfully and most 
enduringly sown. 


Even now, in almost every line, the businesses that 
are heeding this lesson by working instead of wishing 
are depression-proof and flourishing like the green 
bay tree! | 


HE SATURDAY EVENING POST feels kinship 
with every business that has the vision and 
the will to prosper. 


It offers the deserving advertiser now when needed a 
privileged entry under matchless sponsorship into the 


richest, soundest market on earth. 


It carries his message straight to the preferred 
families of America—that hub three-million- strong 
which turns the taste, thinking, buying of the nation 
—and fortifies it with the indorsement of its own 
tested character. 


If the facts about your product will make intelligent 
people want it, our advertising pages can be in all 
truth designated “Opportunity for Sale”’! 


THE SATURDAY 





EVENING POST 


‘AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Hartford, Conn. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Vv. 
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oF Drucs LABELED IN Part “LEE’S 
SAVE THE Baby.” 


District Court, D. Connecticut. 
No. 3551. 


_JoHN BUCKLEY, United Siates Attorney, 
: GEORGE H. CoHEN, Asst. United States 
Attorney, Etton L. MARSHALL, Solici- 
tor of Department of Agriculture, and 
JoHN F. Morss, Asisstant to the Solici- 
tor, for libellant; RaNsom H. GILLETT 
and RAyMonp»p E. Hackett for claimant. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 17, 1930 
THOMAS, District’ Judge—This is a 
« proceeding in rem against a certain drug 
‘preparation known as “Lee’s Save the 
Baby,” which name is and has been reg- 
, istered in the United 
- fice for many years. , a 
- filed its libel for condemnation against 
certain bottles and their contents, ship- 
ped in interstate commerce, and prayed 
that the same be condemned upon the 
' ground that they were misbranded within 
the meaning of the Food and Drug Act 
of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 768), as 


amended by the act of August 23, 1912 


(37 Stat. 416). 
The libel charges that—“said article of 
drugs * * * is and was * * * misbranded 
« within the meaning of the act * * * in 
that the following statements regarding 
the curative and therapeutic effect of the 
said article are false and fraudulent. 
(Front bottle label): “SAVE'THE BABY.” 


(Back bottle label): “For Croup apply 
with the hand or by saturating * * * cloth 
and laying it over the throat and chest; 
also apply over the nose. In severe cases, 
where relief does not follow in half an hour, 
give a half teaspoonful internally every half 
hour. * * * For sore throat apply on the 

- throat; also take one-half a teaspoonful in- 

ternally. For coughs * * * apply on the 
. chest, also take ome teaspoonful morning 
and night. For agueé in breast, apply to the 
parts affected. * * *” 

(Carton) (Smail): SAVE THE 
BABY * * * CROUP MIXTURE * * *. 

“For Croup, * * * Coughs and Sore Throat 
* = * used in cases of Grippe, Bronchitis, 
Laryngitis, Tonsilitis, Pneumonia, etc. * * *” 

(Carton) (Large): “* * * SAVE THE 
BABY For Croup, Coughs, * * * Etc. * * *” 


“se * © 


(Circular): “SAVE THE BABY * * *FOR 
CRO * * * COUGHS, TONSILITIS, 
BRONCHITIS, SORE THROAT and similar 


ailments. * What Mother or Father 
has not ben alarmed when awakened in the 
* night by the childish cry of pain and the 
sound of croup? Or who of us 
not shuddered when whooping cough, 
pneumonia, or a hard cold has racked 
our children with pain and coughing 
spasms? It was because of a child’s suffer- 
ing that ‘Save the Baby’ came into being 
* * * a wee girl lay seriously sick with croup 
= * * he administered a remedy of his own 
compounding * * * found * * * child com- 
pletely out of danger. This physician pre- 
scribed the remedy * * * in other cases, al- 
ways with gratifying results. * * * ‘Save 
the Baby’, * * * by that name it had come 
to be known, * * * ‘Save the Baby’ for use 
in * * * croup, tonsilitis, bronchitis, sore 
throat and all similar ailments in children 
and adults. * * * USE IT * * * The results 
will be beneficial. FOR ADULTS—‘Save the 
Baby’ works * * * with as good results for 
adults as it does for chidren. The * * * 
relief given in coughs, bronchitis, pneumonia 
and other congested conditions of the head, 
throat or lungs * * * ‘Save the Baby’ * * * 
effective when used HOT. For CROUP: 
* * * In severe cases, where relief does not 
follow in half an hour, give a half teaspoon- 
ful internally every half hour. * * * FOR 
COUGHS * * * Apply on chest and throat; 
also take one teaspoonful morning and night. 
INFLUENZA, GRIPPE AND PNEU- 
MONIA: * * * use ‘Save the Baby’ * * * In 
severe cases give a half teaspoonful inter- 
nally every half hour. * * * use ‘Save the 
Baby’ * * * FOR SORE THROAT AND 
TONSILITIS: Apply on the throat and 
along the cord that runs from behind the 
ear down the neck; also take one-half tea- 
spoonful internally. Take from one-half to 
one teaspoonful internally for all chest con- 
gestions and gathering of phlegm * * *.” 
in this, that the article contains no in- 

~gredient or combination of ingredients 
capable of producing the effects claimed, 
and that the same were applied to the 
said article knowingly and in reckless 
and wanton disregard of their truth or 
falsity, so as to represent falsely and 
fraudulently to the purchasers thereof, 
and create in the minds of the purchasers 
thereof, the impression and belief, that 
the article was, in whole or in part, com- 
posed of, or contained ingredients or 
medicinal agents effective in the diseases 
and conditions named therein.” 


Requirements for Proving 
Misbranding Listed 


The jurisdictional allegations as well | 


as the shipment in interstate commerce 


are admitted, but the essential and last | 


quoted allegations of the libel as to the 
product are denied. Certain stipulations 
were filed eliminating the necessity of 
proving certain facts as to which it is 
unnecessary to make reference except as 
to the ingredients of the product. One 
of the stipulations sets forth that an 


analysis was made by an analyst of the | 
United States Department of Agriculture | 


of a sample of the shipment seized in 
these proceedings which shows that the 
composition and ingredients of the prep- 
aration are: 
Lard, approximately 70 per cent. 
Alcohol, approximately 6 per cent. 
Canada Balsam, approximately 10 per cent. 
Volatile oils, including camphor, rosemary 
oil and origanum oil, approximately 15 
per cent. 


To establish the fact that this prepara- | 


tion is misbranded within the meaning 


of the Food and Drugs Act, the Govern- | 


ment must prove by a preponderance of 
the evidence: First, that the label, carton 
or circular carries some statement, de- 
sign or device regarding the contents of 
the package or the ingredients in the 
mixture which is false and misleading .in 
some particular, and second, that the 
statement made or the design or device 
carried on the label or carton or in the 
circular regarding the curative or thera- 


@ peutic effects of the same are false and 


raudulent. Such being the case the 


fraud alleged must be established by com- | 


petent proof and by credible and con- 
vincing evidence. 

The sections of the act here applicable 
provide as follows: 

Par. 9. Misbranded: meaning and applica- 
tion. The term “Misbranded” * * * shall 
apply to all drugs * * * the package or label 
ef which shall bear any statement, design, 
or device regarding such article, or the in- 


gredients or substances contained therein | 





festimony Establishing Curative 
Qualities of Product Bars Action 


pvisions of Law Said Not to Require Prep- 
aration to Be Absolute Cure if 
Effect Is Beneficial 


has | 





which shall be false or misleading in any 
particular. 

Par. 10. * * * an article shall be deemed 
to be misbranded: * * * 

In case of drugs: 

Imitation or use of name of other article.— 

First. , 

Removal and substitution of contents of 
package, or failure to state on label quantit 
or proportion of narcotics therein. Second. 
* * *False statement of curative or thera- 
peutic effect. Third. If its package or label 


shall bear or contain any statement, design, | 


or device regarding the curative or thera- 
peutic effect of such article or any of the 
ingredients or substances contained therein, 
' which is false and fraudulent. 


Government Alleges Claims 
|For Article Are False 


It appears that the Government con- 
tends that this product contains no in- 
'gredients or combination of ingredients 
|capable of producing the effects claimed 
for it and that the claims that are made 


States Patent Of-;for it are false and fraudulent and were ;IT HOT.” 
The United States | applied by the manufacturers knowingly | words: 


| and in disregard of their truth or falsity, 
|so as to falsely and fraudulently repre- 
sent to the purchasers and create in 
|their minds the impression and belief 
that the article was in whole or in part 
|composed of or contained ingredients ef- 
| fective in the diseases mentioned in the 
; carton and circular. 
|. The claimant denies misbranding with- 
|in the purview of the Food and Drug Act 
{and particularly denies that the state- 
{ments regarding the curative and thera- 
| peutic effects of this product are false 
and fraudulent or were made in wanton 
disregard of their truth. It then affirma- 
tively alleges that this product is capable 
lof producing and has actually produced 
the curative or therapeutic effects 
claimed for it, and has offered credible 
evidence in support of his contentions. 
From the quoted allegations of the 
|libel it appears that certain words and 
| directions contained in the circular were 
}omitted from the libel. Under familiar 
rules of pleading and evidence the Gov- 
ernment is precluded from complaining 
|of the omitted words, but it is only fair, 
|in order to reach a proper conclusion re- 
'specting the issues presented, that we 
consider the entire label and all that is 
{contained in the so-called literature and 
|\directions which accompany the bottle as 
| bearing upon the good faith of the manu- 
|facturer of the product, because if it ap- 
|pears from all the evidence and I con- 
|clude that the claims made for this rem- 
;edy are true, then it necessarily follows 


j that they cannot be false or fraudulent. 
' Absolute Cure Said 


Not to Be Requisite 


In the use of the words “therapeutic” 
|and “curative,” as set forth in the stat- 
| ute, it seems clear that these words were 
| intended by the Congress to be given 
|their ordinarily accepted meaning and 
; while they have a certain meaning to the 
{expert doctor, nevertheless they are a 
| part of the vocabulary of any intelligent. 
jperson. Therapeutics to the medical 
| world means to heal; to make well; to 
}restore to health. It is that branch of 
|medicine dealing with the proper use of 
|the right medicines in the treatment of 
diseases. 

The medical student studies “Thera- 
peutics” for the purpose of learning 
about different medicines to prescribe for 
|the many ills to which the flesh is heir, 
in order to assist nature to make a sick 
patient well. The ordinary definitions 
found in the dictionaries are as follows: 
|“‘Having healing qualities; curative; al- 
| leviative; a medicine efficacious in curing 
or alleviating disease.”” Webster defines 
therapeutics as “that part of medical 
science which treats of the discovery and 
{application of remedies for diseases.” 
The word “curative” is not found in the 
medical dictionaries. The regular dic- 
tionaries define the word as “possessing 
power or tending to cure; relating to the 
cure of disease; relating to or employed 
|in the cure of disease; tending to cure.” 

In none of the definitions is there a 
suggestion that the words “therapeutic” 
|or “curative” convey the meaning of ab- 
solute cure. The testimony of the ex- 
|perts shows that a therapeutic or cura- 
tive agent is something which alleviates 
jor tends to cure a disease, and that, ex- 
|cept in a few instances, there is no medi- 
|cine which, of itself, is an absolute cure 
for disease. 

With these definitions in mind we’ turn 
|to section 7 of the act which defines 
fae as follows: 
| The term “drug” as used in * this 
| title, shall include all medicines and prep- 
jarations recognized in the United States 
| Pharmacopoeia or National Formulagy for 
internal or external use, and any substance 
or mixture of substances intended to be 
used for the cure, mitigation, or prevention 

naa * * *, 

Therefore, “Lee’s Save the Baby” is a 
drug within the provisions of the statute, 
which is intended by its manufacturers 
|for use in the “cure,” mitigation or pre- 
vention of diseases in man. 


Supreme Court Ruling 
|On Scope of Act 


Before analyzing the testimony .it is 
important to note what the Supreme 
Court has held as to what are and what 
}are not false and fraudulent statements 
within the purview of the act. In Seven 
C&ses v. United States, 239 U. S. 510, 
| Mr. Justice Hughes said, page 617: 

“Congress deliberately excluded the 
field where there are honest differences 
of opinion between schools and practi- 
|tioners. Cong. Rec., 62d Cong., 2d/Sess., 
Vol. 48, Part 12, App., p. 675. It was, 
plainly, to leave no doubt upon this point 
that the words ‘false and fraudulent’ 
were used. This phrase must be taken 
with its accepted legal meaning, and thus 
it must be found that the statement con- 
tained in the package was put there to 
accompany the goods with actual intent 
to deceive—an intent which may’ be de- 
rived from the facts and circumstances, 
|but which must be established. 
|That false and fraudulent representa- 
tions may be made with respect to the 
curative effect of substances is obvious 
* * * Tt cannot be said, for example, that 
one who should put inert matter or a 
worthless composition in the channels of 
trade, labeled or described in an accom- 
panying circular as a cure for disease 
when he knows it is not, is beyond the 
reach of the law-making power. Con- 
gress recognized that there was a wide 
field in which assertions as to curative 
|effect are in no sense honest expressions 
of opinion but constitute absolute false- 
hoods and in the nature of the case can 








- * 


|of disease of * * * 





Id. 676. | 





be deemed to have been made only with 
fraudulent purpose.” 


In the light of this decision it seems 
clear that if a drug mixture contains cer- 
tain ingredients which the evidence 
shows have a therapeutic or curative 
value in the treatment of the disease for 
which it is recommended, then there is 
no misbranding within the purview cf 
the statute. 


Before beginning an examination of 
the evidence it is important to note that 
one of the claims made and the argu- 
ments advanced by counsel for the Gov- 
ernment, bothein their opening statement 
at the trial and subsequently in their 
brief, are predicated upon a wrong pre- 
mise. Whether by mistake or design I 
do not say, but the result must be the 
same in either instance. If by mistake, 
it only shows that the preparation of the 
}case was not careful, and the argument 
set forth in the brief was advanced only 
after a cursory examination of the evi- 
dence and the carton which is in evidence, 
the wording of which formed part of the 
| basis for the libel. Attention is now di- 
|rected to what is actually and fully 
printed in the literature accompanying 
each bottle. 


| Testim 


| 
} 





ony Found to 


Establish Benefits 


| On the face of the carton we find the 
| words, “Lee’s Save the Baby contains 8 
per cent Alcohol U. S. P.” 
of it are the words: “Lee’s Save the 
‘Baby. #n Invaluable Croup Mixture 
Made of Pure Simple Ingredients. 
| Be Used Internally or Externally. USE 
On one side we find the 
“For Croup, Snuffles, 
|Coughs and Sore Throat. Frequently 
Used in Cases of Grippe, Bronchitis, 
Laryngitis, Tonsilitis, Pneumonia, 
Absolutely Safe for Children and Adults.” 
While the word “Invaluable” was left out 
|of the libel, the record shows that coun- 


On the back | 
|the Baby’. 


Can | 


Colds, | 





! 


etc. | 


'sel for the Government, in his opening | 


|statement as to what he expected to 
| prove said, inter alia: 

“The rear label again has the word or 
|the name, ‘Lée’s Save the Baby’ and a 





Charges Under Federal Act for Misbranding of 


+ 





been found beneficial.. Nowhere is there 
any claim made that it will cure. There 
is no language anywhere which could 
possibly be understood to convey the idea 
that it will cure. And what to my mind 
completely refutes the Government’s 
claim of fraud and falsity is: the lan- 
gu used by the manufacturer which 
is directory to the persons disposed to 
use the remedy and is found in that part 
“ the circular headed—“Directions for 
se. 


Curative Value of 
Compound Alleged 


After giving directions as to its use in 
cases of croup, snuffles, coughs and colds 
it says: 

“Influenza, Grippe and Pneumonia. 
For these serious illnesses it is wise to 
call a doctor soon as possible. Pending 
his arrival use ‘Save the Baby’.” 
and then follows the directions as to the 
use of the remedy pending the doctor’s 
arrival. Also the words, “Keep a bottle 
of ‘Lee’s Save the Baby’ handy for 
Emergencies.” 

The proof in this case shows that this 


| compound is beneficial ‘and has therapeu- 


tie and curative value in cases of croup, 
coughs, colds, and snuffles. On direct ex- 
amination one of the medical experts for 
the libellant testified as follows: 

“Q. Prior to being asked to appear as 
witness in this case, have you ever heard 
of the preparation known as ‘Lee’s Save 


“A. I have. 

“Q. Did you ever administer it to a 
child that you have been called upon to 
treat. 

“A. I have been asked by mothers 
whether I would given them permission 
to use it and I have consented. 

“Q. Do you know in a general way or 
specifically, the constituent ingredients of 
‘Lee’s Save the Baby’. 

“A. I do. 

“Q. Do you have any objection to the 
use of ‘Lee’s Save the Baby’ in your 
own mind? 

“A, No. 


“Q. Are preparations containing cam- 


pictorial design of a woman holding a/|phor, Canada balsam and volatile oils on 
baby and following are the words: An/a greasy base used by physicians in the 


‘infallible’ croup mixture,” etc. 


| 


treatment of pathological conditions of 


In their brief, on page 3, counsel again | the respiratory system? 


;quote as follows: “Rear panel: An in- 


“A. They are used in the treatment as 


| fallible croup mixture.” Further on, in|a soothing treatment, not as a curative 


urging the argument, they say: 

“The sense of the entire labeling 
‘sounds’ the curative idea and is aug- 
|mented by the use of such terms as ‘in- 
|fallible,’ ‘miraculous,’ ‘remedy,’ etc., 
| which are to be found in the general lan- 
guage of the circular.” 

The label shows clearly that the word 
used by the proprietors is “invaluable” 
j}and not as Government counsel assert 
“infallible.” Invaluable means of great 
; value, very useful, inestimable, and the 
testimony of the experts leads to no other 


conclusion than that this mixture is “an | 


invaluable croup mixture.” Infallible, as 
defined by Webster, means indubitable, 


|sure, certain, not capable of erring, en- | 


tirely exempt from liability to mistake. 


If that word was used in the literature j 
the Government’s argument on this point | 


would be sound, but, as pointed out, in- 
| valuable is the word actually used and 
jthere is nothing synonymous about the 
|two words. 

The testimony is conclusive that thyme, 
Canada balsam, commonly known as tur- 
|pentine, camphor and lard used hot, are 
|comforting and beneficial and that they 
| alleviate the pain and the suffering inci- 
|dental to the diseases mentioned, and 
|that these ingredients do have therapeu- 
tic and curative properties which aid na- 
ture in overcoming the disease. 


Effects From Use of 
Product Described 


While it is true that the act was in- 
|tended to protect the public from decep- 
|tion and fraud in connection with the 
|sale of proprietary medicines, and while 
| it is true that when a preparation is put 
}upon the market which it is claimed has 
|therapeutic and curative value it is 
| equally true that it must appear from 
the evidence that the product has some 
beneficial action upon the disease men- 
‘tioned. The great weight of the testi- 
mony of the medical experts shows that 
each one of the ingredients in this mix- 
ture exerts some beneficial influence upon 
‘each one of the diseases specified. 

It is generally known and the evidence 
|shows that with very few exceptions 
| there is‘no known cure, using the word 
strictly, for any disease. Nature, sup- 
plemented and aided by proper medicines, 
careful nursing and proper diet does the 
work of curing. It has been clearly es- 
tablished that camphor, thyme, Canada 
balsam in a base of lard are remedial 
agents of value in the treatment of croup, 
|coughs, colds, snuffles, sore throat, ton- 
silitis, bronchitis and pneumonia and are 
used by reputable physicians in the treat- 
ment of these diseases. 

All the experts testify and the counsel 
for the Government concede “that ‘Save 
the Baby,’ when applied externally acts 
las a rubefacient or counter irritant, 
bringing an increased blood supply to the 





more comfortable; and that a further 
soothing effect—a symptomatic relief is 
produced by the inhalation of camphor 
fumes given off by the preparation, giv- 
ing a feeling of warmth and well being 
|to the stomach, and the camphor pres- 
ent acts as a slight cardiac stimulant.” 





4A list of cases set for hearing before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 


prepared in the office of the clerk of 
; the court. 

This list, subject to change and correc- 
tion to conform to the disposition of 
cases made by the court and the action of 
| counsel therein, follows: 

No. 528 (1929 term). Broad River Power 
Co. et al. v. State of Soyth Carolina. On 
writ of certiorari to the South Carolina 
Supreme Court. ‘ 

No. 111. Go-Bart Importing Co., Philip D. 
Gowen et al. v. United States of America. 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit. 

No. 464. Railroad Commission of Wiscon- 
sin, Lewis E. Gettle et al. v. W. G. Maxcy, 
as receiver of the Washburn Water Works 
et al. On appeal from the District Court 
for the Western District of Wisconsin. 

No, 112. United States of America v. Ed- 
ward Benz. On certificate from the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit. 

No. 402. Thomas M. Wampler v. E. Lee 
| LeCompte, State Game Warden of Maryland 
jet al. On appeal from Maryland Court of 
| Appeals. 


|terstate Commerce Commission v. Chicago, 
| Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific R, R. Co, 
On appeal from the District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois, 
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particular area of application, thereby | 
soothing the patient and making him feel | 


during the week of Nov. 24 has been} 
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treatment.” 

In other words, conceded as it is by all 
that there is no cure for these respira- 
tory diseases the best the doctors can do 
to restore normal health is to aid nature 
with nursing, diet and medication, be- 
cause it is nature that effects the cure. 
If the above mentioned medicines are 
those, or some of those used by doctors 
in the treatment of respiratory diseases, 
and they are the same ingredients as are 
found in the product under discussion, 
how can it fairly be asserted that there 


is anything false or fraudulent in the | 


statements made by the manufacturer as 
appears in the labels, cartons and cir- 
culars in evidence in this case. 

If a Government expert medical wit- 
ness treating children with the afore- 
mentioned diseases allows mothers to use 
the remedy, knowing the ingredients, and 
has no objection in his own mind to the 
use of this product and testifies that cam- 
phor, Canada balsam and volatile oils on 
a greasy base are used by him and other 
physicians in the treatment,of these dis- 
eases, I conclude that the Government 
has utterly failed to sustain the allega- 
tions of its libel. 

Testimony of 
Specialist Reviewed 

As further enlightening, let us turn to 
the testimony of one of the doctors who 
testified in behalf of the claimant and 
cne who has had 30 years’ experience as 
a specialist in children’s diseases and an 
expert of learning and long experience 


lin the treatment of the diseases under 


discussion. 

From his testimony it appears that 
practically afl of the ingredients in this 
compound appear in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia and that camphor has a 
substantial standing in Materia Medica 
and is used quite universally; that bal- 
sam and thyme oil are used quite com- 
monly in the treatment of the diseases 
of the respiratory tract; and that cam- 
phor is one of our very valuable thera- 
peutic agents. 

With reference to the value of camphor 
it appears from the evidence that its ac- 
tion both internally and exttrnally is 
beneficial. Externally it is rubefacient 
and produces, when applied to the skin, 
congestion, redness and is like a counter- 
irritant bringing the blood to the surface 
and gives relief from pain as it has the 
effect of an anesthetic and such is the 
recognized action of the drug. Internally, 


it is used as a stimulant for the heart! 


and it is also used a great deal in nose 
syringes with a base of mineral oil which 
gives relief. 

When used externally according to the 


| directions, i. e., put on hot the volatile ; 1 
|part of thyme oil, camphor and turpen-| Now, what is the usually accepted treat- 


tine are inhaled and this action soothes 
the mucous membrane of the throat and 
nose. It is difficult to reach the mucous 
membrane of the larynx when/the symp- 
tom of cold or croup originates and by 
insaling the volatile oils that are ac- 
cumulated from the external application 
of this remedy congestion and irritation 
are relieved and the patient derives a 
benefit. 

After dividing croup into two classes, 


The labels, cartons and circulars in| true and false, we find that cases of true 
evidence recommend the use of this com-|membraneous crou 
pound in the treatment of diseases of |cause of the introduction of anti-toxin, 
the respiratory system—indicate how it|so that false croup is a common com- 
is to be used and assert that its use has|plaint among children and the evidence 


are now rare be- 
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No. 19, Lektophone Corporation v. The 
Rola Company. On writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit. 

No. 68. Miller Brothers Co. v. Lektophone 
Corporation. On writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit. 

No. 20. Harvey Cox v. People of the State 
of Colorado, the Public Service Commission 
of the State of Colorado et al. On appeal 
from the Colorado Supreme Court, 

No, 21. United States of America v. The 
Equitable Trust Co. of New York, Murray, 
Aldrich & Roberts et al. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 


|the Second Circuit. 


No. 78. Marshall L. Mott v. United States 
of America. On writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit. 

No, 22. L. M. Willcuts, as Collector of 
Internal Revenue for the District of Minne- 
sota v. Charles W, Bunn. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit, 


No. 23. Charles H. Stange v. United 
| States. On writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims. 


No. 231. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue v, Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment Co. On writ of certiorari to the Cir- 
euit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit. . 
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abundantly justifies the conclusion that 
the compound complained of is in use by 
doctors, and in the case of one doctor of 
wide experience and learning who testi- 
fied here that it is used in his own 
household. 

Dr, Shaw for the claimaMtt, a Witness 
of extended experience in the treatment 
of children’s diseases, testified as follows: 

“Q. Now, I have the impression from 
the Government witnesses that there 
was some distinction, some distinction in 
the professional vocabulary between the 
cure so-called, the specific for a disease 
and the things that alleviated the thing, 
and tended to’recover from it; has this 
compound here any therepeutic property 
which would be of value in cases of false 
croup? 

“A, Yes, sir. 

“Q. What are they? 

“A, The camphor, the turpentine, the 
hot application of the lard, which is very 
penetrating, the fumes that come from it. 

“Q. Have you ever seen or heard of this 
being used as an emetic in case of false 
croup? 

“A, I have. 

“Q. What was the reaction there? 

“A. The child would promptly vomit 
after two or three doses of an internal | 
dose? a 

“Q. And that would be the combination 
of hot lard and thyme oil and the tur- 
pentine, and all that? 

“A. Yes. 

“Q. And that vomit tends to bring that | 
| gathering of phlegm from around the! 
| throat? 

“A. It relaxes the muscular spasm. 


“Q. And then the croup is over? 

“A, Yes. 

“Q. About the use of this in snuffles in 
| small children, it is recommended for 
snuffies, I think that is one of the words 
that are on there. Have you ever ‘had 
any experience with the product in that 
| way? | 
| “A. TI never have, although I prescribe | 
|a preparation that contains a little men- | 
thol and camphor and a little iodine for 
the inhalation in the nose. It is some- 
thing I have used for years and years. 

“Q. And camphor, for instance, rubbed 
on has a certain therapeutic value for the 
treatment of colds in the head? 

<A. 3s. adit 

“Q. Not only from the fumes that it 
gives, but the direct action of the drug | 
on the membrane; is not that true? | 
| “A. You, wir. : | 

“Q. And thyme oil and some combina- 
tions of turpentine products are recog- 
nized in the United States Pharma-| 
copoeia, are they not, as_ therapeutic | 
agents for whooping cough? 

“A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. Also for the common cold? 

“A, Yes, sir. 3 

“Q. Taking up the question of pneu-| 
}monia, pneumonia appears on that. | 
What do you say as to the value of this | 
|particular product in the treatment of! 
pneumonia, in the kind of pneumonia, | 
1, 2, 3 and 4? . 

“A. I will answer that negatively. It/ 
can do absolutely no harm; it is a self-| 
limiting disease. 

“Q. And it would not do any harm to 
put a hot pack on the chest? 

“A. No. : 

“Q. And that tends to relieve the pa- 
tient’s suffering, is that true? , 4 

“A. If there is pain, and pleurisy is| 
associated with pnenmonia, the use of 
the counterirritants, such as mustard 
or turpentine applied externally, pro- 
duces this redness of the skin that is) 
spoken of, and that does give decided 
relief. . 

“Q. Of course, if you can relieve the 
painful symptoms, you are helping the 
patient to fight the disease, are you not? 

“Q. Influenza and grippe are two of | 
the claims here. Does anybody know | 
what influenza is? 

“A. I do not. : 

“Q. Does anybody know what grippe 
is? 

“A, I do not. ; 

“Q, But in cases of influenza and grippe, 
would the turpentine products, Canada | 
balsam, for instance, would that have a 
tendency to relieve the congested condi- 
tion of the lungs or the throat or the 
nose, as the case may be? 
| “A. I believe it would. , 

“Q. Would you call that a therapeutic 
action or a mechanical action? 

“A, Therapeutic. ; 

“Q. You think it would be therapeutic? 

“A. Yes. 2 

“Q. What do you say in that regard 
as to camphor,” in those diseases; has 
that any therapeutic value on the pain- 
ful symptoms which accompany what we 
call influenza and grippe? 

“A. It would. 

“Q. Am I right in saying that when I 
isay a thing has therapeutic value, it 
relieves some present inward condition? 

“A, Or symptom, yes. 

“Q. I want to get straight on the word. 











ment in pediatrics, for we will say, a 
child who shows symptoms of discom- 
‘fort, which, when you arrive there, you 
diagnose and say, ‘I think this child has 
an attack of the grippe, or ‘flu,’ or some- 
thing of that kind. What is the usual 
treatment in such cases as that? 

“A. That was outlined very well this 
morning by—absolute rest in bed, drink- 
ing fluids and treating any symptoms as 
they arise, giving comfort and inhala- 
tions and the use of other remedies that 
are not to be considered here. 

“Q. And in your opinion, would the 
use of this compound here tend to miti- 
gate the conditions that are present in 
those cases? 

“A. I believe it would. 

“Q. Or any similar compound or drug? 

“A. Yes, sir. 

“Q, Have you ever seen it used when 
you get to a patient when you are called; 
have you ever found this used in cases! 
of ‘flu’? 

(Answer not clear in copy). 

“Q. What do you find the condition to 
be when you get there? That is, how 
were they using it? 

“A. Usually heavily rubbing on the 
chest, I think usually the external use 
is more prevalent than the internal use 
of it. That has been my experience; 
that they rub the preparation on the 
chest or else put a little on a flannel 
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Scope of Prohibitive Provisions 


In Food and Drug Act Discussed 


Trade Label ‘Lee’s Save the Baby’ on Remedy 


For Kespiratory Diseases Adjudged 
Not to Be Misleading 





mucous membrane on account of its| provisions of the Statute, the rights of 


soothing effects, 

“Q. Now, the Canada balsam, we will 
call it turpentine for short; has that a 
certain well-recognized therapeutic value 
in cases of that kind? 

“A. Yes, that comes under the term 
of turpentine. There are two classes of 
that, and that is recognized, and it is 
the basis of a good many remedies.” 

Dr. Schroeder, of New York City, who 
prior to this case had never heard of 
this remedy, has had a large and ex- 


tended practice for many years in the! 


treatment of children’s diseases and oc- 
cupies a prominent place in the medical 
profession. 
gredients and the proportions he testi- 


}fied that it “is a very good remedy 
it | 


* * * there is not a substance in 
which is not used in medicine or which 
is not recognized, and you not only find 
it in the American Pharmacopoeia, but 
find most of them in the French and 
Italian and German. The Canada bal- 
sam or turpentine has long been recog- 
nized as being distinctly helpful in all 
respiratory infections. *‘* * A great 
many cough expectorants have Canada 
balsam in them, and it is distinctly use- 
ful as an expectorant. So far as cam- 
phor is concerned, everybody knows it 
is valuable. It depends chiefly on this 
fact, that it is volatile, and everything 
that can diminish the choking up of the 
nose so that you can breathe more easily 
makes you feel better, and when 
you feel better you cure your disease 
faster.” 

Regarding the therapeutic effect of 
this remedy, the doctor testified as fol- 
lows: 

“Q. Of course, this compound here in 
and of itself is not a cure for anything, 
there is no such claim; but I want to 
know from you whether it has the in- 
gredients in it which will have some 
curative effect and some therapeutic ef- 
fect on the condition that you describe 
as the inflammation of the larynx? 

“A. There is not a single solitary 
thing in that mixture that does not serve 
a useful purpose, so far as I can judge 
from its make-up, @nd everything in 
there seems to have been worked out 
with a nicety. Since I have learned how 
long this stuff has been used, that is 
quite amazing to me, I think it is an 
unusually nice preparation; and I am 
particularly pleased to see lard used as 
a base, because most people use pe- 
trolatum, which is the basis of Vick’s, 
and lard is the best emollient we have. 
You have done all over various sub- 
stances which have in them’ thyme; and 
of course so far as whooping cough is 
concerned, I do not believe anybody in 
New York City at least has not used or 
uses mixtures for whooping cough 
diatussin pertussin, and both of these 
are extracts from thyme or oil of 
origanum; so nobody claims that thyme 
is a specific for whooping cough; but 
so far anybody can judge, it will 


| serve a very useful purpose, and I have| 


been absolutely amazed at some cases 
that were very much helped.” , 

Dr. Mullins, another expert, confirms 
the views expressed by Doctors Shaw 
and Schroeder and testified that he has 
used this product in his own family; and 
on his own children for 14 years and 
that in his opinion its use “shortens the 
course of some of the respiratory dis- 
eases,” and that “might shorten the 
course even of pneumonia by using the 
per cent of thyme oil, being a respira- 
tory antiseptic; by its carminative action 
and the sterling effect of the camphor.” 

In addition to all this a number of 
nurses testified to its use over a period 
of years with successful results. 


I see no merit in the attack on the! 


trade name. There is nothing mislead- 
ing about it. 
the Baby.” Its use is not limited to 
babies. Reading the labels and circulars 
and directions it is clear that the remedy 
is equally beneficial for adults as for 
children or babies. The descriptive mat- 
ter says so. Its use is recommended for 
any person young or old who may be af- 
flicted with any of the diseases of the 
respiratory tract. The picture on the 
label and the carton offend no Federal 
statute. 

While it is true that the mere fact of 
trade mark does not take the product 
out of the operation of the act, neverthe- 
less, when it appears that the product 


; does not in any may violate any of the 
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Wednesday, Nov. 19, 1930 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Lacey Laughlin, of Detroit, Mich.; 
Paul O. Dunham, of Milwaukee, Wis.; 


C. P. Goepel, of New York City; and 


Lloyd G. Bates, of West Hartford, Conn., 
were admitted 1o practice. 


Patents 
_ No, 2546. Ex parte Edward B. Gallaher. 
mprovement in composition of matter, 


Dismissed for failure to prosecute. 
No. 2543. Ex parte William Schnell. 


Design for interior fitting for an automo- 
bile body or similar article. * Argued by 


Mr. Lacey Laughlin for appellant, and by 


Be. T. A. Hostetler for the Patent Of- 
ce. 
No. 2535. Ex parte Otto Schmidt and 


Johannes Ufer. Improvement in manufac- 
turing methanol synthetically. Argued by 
Mr. William E. Warland for appellants, and 


and put it on the upper part of the chest,|bhy Mr. Howard S. Miller for the Patent 

and put it around the throat and other] Office. ° 

places, No. 2545. Ex parte Christian W. Mein- 
“Q. If they have used this preparation |¢¢ke. Improvement in syringes Areued 


internally, of course a certain amount of 
camphor has been absorbed into the pa- 
tient’s system? 

“A. A small amount. 

“Q. What effect does camphor have on 
a child’s condition? What is the effect 
of the drug itself; does it stimulate? 


by Mr. William E. Warland for appellant, 
and by Mr. Howard S. Miller for the Pat- 
ent Office. 


No. 2549. Ex parte Downs and Craver. 


Improvement in process and apparatus for | 


removing heat from catalytic reactions. Ar~ 
gued by Mr. W. B. Morton for appellants, 


and by Mr. Howard S. Miller for the Pat- 


‘“ f } ent Office. 

A. It is a stimulant. The word as!" No. 2551, Ex parte George Stauber. Im- 
used this morning is a carminative, and| provement in gas turbines and like ma- 
relieves intestinal conditions. chines. Argued by Mr. C. P. Goepel for 


“Q. What about thyme oil present in 
the origanum oil; is that indicated as a 
therapeutic agent in some cases? 

“A. Thyme oil is an antiseptic. It is 
rather soothing if taken internally and 
inhaling it relieves the congestion of the 


appellant, and by Mr. Howard §. Miller for 
the Patent Office. 

No. 2552. 
Improvement in shear structure for glass 
machinery. Argued by Mr. Lloyd G. Bates 
for appellant, and by Mr. Howard S. Mil- 
ler for the Patent Office. 


The title is “Lee’s Save| 


Ex parte Tucker and Reeves. | 


After learning of the in-| 


a Man’s Drink 


the owners of the trade mark must have 
consideration and they may not be de- 
prived of their property rights in order 
to meet some untenable position taken 
by some one in authority to whom is 
delegated the power to invoke the aid of 
the statute. 


Libel Dismissed and 
Goods Ordered Returned 


In conclusion we revert to the allega- 
'tions of the libel. They charge that 
there is a misbranding in that this arti- 
cle “contains no ingredient or combina- 
tion of ingredients capable of producing 
the effects claimed, and that the same 
were applied to the said article know- 
| ingly and in reckless and wanton disre- 
gard of their truth or falsity, so as to 
represent falsely and fraudulently to the 
; purchasers thereof, and create in the 
| minds of the purchasers thereof, the im- 
| pression and belief, that the article was, 
|in whole or in part, composed of, or 
contained, ' ingredients or medicinal 
| agents effective in the diseases and con- 
ditions named therein.” 

The Government has failed to provdy 
that the allegations of its libel are true 
|On the other hand the evidence abun- 
|dantly shows that every ingredient in 
|this mixture has some therapeutic or 
curative value in connection with the 
treatment or mitigation of the ailments 
and diseases in which the. use of this 
remedy is indicated or recommended on 
the label and in the circular contained 
within the package. Nor is there proof 
that the package or circular contains any 
statement, design or device regarding 
the curative or therapeutic effect either 
of the compound itself or any ingredient 
therein contained which is false or 
fraudulent. As the name is distinctive 
| and not descriptive it does not offend the 
| Statute. 

While not exactly in point, the opinion 
written by Judge Denison, speaking for 
the Circeit Court of Appeals of the Sixth 
| Circuit in Raladam Company v. Federal 
Trade €ommission, decided June 28, 1930, 
is interesting and bears out in a general 
way the argument herein advanced and 
the conclusions reached. 

The libel is dismissed and the seized 
goods are ordered returned. 


Wall Paper Industry 
Aided by Standards 


a, [Continued from Page 1.] 

tify, through the use oz seals or labels, 
that the quality of the paper conforms 
to the accepted standards. 

The requirements of the wallpaper 
standard, as regards color fastness reads: 
“All printed papers, grounds, back- 
grounds, or ink embossed; in other words, 
all finished printed wall papers shall be 
resistant to light to the extent that they 
will show no discoloration or fading 
when exposed with printed side towards 
the rays of a caxbon are lamp, such as 
the Fade-Ometer or its equivalent, for 
a period of 24 hours. During this test 
the temperature of the atmosphere ad- 
jacent to the paper shall not be allowed 
to exceed 40 degrees C, (104 degrees F.)” 

The test with the Fade-Ometer during 
the 24-hour period assures that the col- 
ors will not fade for at least two years. 
The standard also specifies that “all 
papers shall be completely grounded or 
coated,” that a certain quality of paper 
be used, and that the printing shall be 
hard enough so that the coatings will 
not be rubbed off when under ordinary 





| usage. 


The wall paper standard does not in 
any way affect the.variety of colors or 
patterns used but concerns only the 
quality of the paper, the fastness of the 
color, ete. 

The standard has been accepted by the 
majority of wall paper manufacturers, by 
decorators, trade schools, institutes, 
home economics colleges, vocational 
schools, universities, paint and wall 
paper trades, mail-order houses, and 
merchants. It went into effect on Aug. 
1, 1929. 

The production of wall paper last year 
_was valued at approximately $30,000,000, 
according to the Bureau of Census fig- 
ures. The number of people employed 
in the industry totaled nearly 5,000 and 
there were 54 establishments listed. 
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TEA the pre- 
ferred drink of 
American _ busi- 
ness men? Yes! 
And here is the 
reason why! 


Because India Tea 
provides a full-bodied drink, a bev- 
erage with a “heft” that men like. 
It is full in flavor, rich, substan- 
tial, temptingly alluring and pos- 
sessed of a deep color that is an 
invitation in itself. And India Tea 
is beneficial! The business man 
now recognizes India Tea as a 
“pick-up” and “pep-up” drink . . « 
an antidote to that weary, worn 
feeling. A new personnel-efficiency 
force in industry! 


A steaming cup of tea acts as a 
mild stimulant . .. a gentle, yet 
effective prod to the thinking proc- 
esses ... a safe agent that will act 
in helping to prolong mental efforts 
beyond the usual limit. And, of 
course, it is a friendly, social sort 
of drink. Men have found these 
things out for themselves and they 
are taking to India Tea whole- 
heartedly. India Tea is a man’s 
drink! India produces the finest 
tea in the world. 









oo” This Map of 
India is the offi- 
cial emblem of the 
Growers of India 
Tea, 
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Dissenting Opinion Claims Other 
Products Were Entitled to Priority 


Plaintiff’s Statethent of Invention Said Not to 
Coincide With Specifications Originally 
Submitted by Patentee 





Patent 1558436 to Langmuir for 
electric discharge apparatus and 
process of preparing and using the 
same has been held valid and in- 
fringed by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit im the 
case of General Electric Company 
v. the DeForest Radio Company. 
That court, in sustaining the validity 


entire respect, that in interpreting and 
sustaining the patent broadly for a non- 
gaseous tube the court has given the, 
plaintiff more than it ever dared to 
claim. A high vacuum or nongaseous 
tube being old, the plaintiff knew that 
an admission that the invention was a 
nongaseous tube and nothing else would 
defeat the patent. 

Langmuir also must have known that 


\liberation of gas 
‘charge itself; and from the incandescent 
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tive charges of electricity. Thus electric 
reaction is inevitable. 

The ions (with their positive charges 
of electricity) fight against the electrons 
(with their negative charges) in the 
normal flow of the latter from cathode 
to anode resulting, at high voltages, in 
a blue glow which is the indication of 
bad action, a thing to be avoided, The 
central points of this statement is that 
ionization occurs at certain voltages in 
an electron discharge tube when, not 
being thoroughly evacuated, it contains 
air or gas, whether gas free in the tube| 
or gas occluded in its parts and liberated 
by heat during operation. 

The amount of ionization depends 
upon the amount of gas present. Lang- 
muir prescribed in his specification that 
occluded gas should be expelled from 
the tube parts; from the tube by heat- 
ing its glass walls; from the cold elec- 
trodes by electrons bombarndment—the 
by the electric dis- 


cathode by the heat of an electric cur- 








Evidence Considered Insufficient.for Decision Validatin 





so numerous that it would not be per- | 
missible to quote them in an opinion. 
I shall therefore do nothing more than 
cite a few of them, ranging from 1881 
to 1912, found in the record and to be 
used by anyone who should desire to 
check up this statement or who may -be 
charged with the duty of retrying the 
issue. They are: Lilienfeld, Fleming, 
Doane, VonBaeyer, Bissel & Hagen, 
Malignani, Edison, Dwyer, Duncan, 
Leonard, Soddy, Thatcher, Child; illu- 
minéd by the testimony of Waterman 
and Chaffee. 

On these references I stand; and on 
them I would hold the patent invalid for 
want of invention. 

Passing from the literature and pat- 
ents of the prior art as affecting the 
validity of the patent for want of inven- 
tion, I come to the question of prior 
use. The trial court found the patent 
also invalid because of prior use by De- 
Forest on evidence as to which there 
is little aispute on the facts as distin- 
guished from inferences. The test is the 
voltage at which ionization ordinarily 


inventor. On this point, to avoid repeti- | 
tion, I refer and subscribe to the opinion 
of Judge Morris holding on evidence 
substantially greater than the evidence 
in the interference proceeding that, if 
invention, Arnold was the first and ovig- 
inal inventor. 

And so this court, one Judge dissenting, 
affirmed the decre of the aistrict court, 
on its opinion, holding the Langmuir 
patent invalid. 

In due course the plaintiff filed a pe- | 
tition for rehearing based on _ this 
proposition: 

“In simple language, Langmuir’s in- 
vention consisted in taking out the con- 
ductor (gas) which was in the Fleming 
valve and the DeForest audion and put- 
ting nothing in its place; he dispeusec 
with what was regarded as an essential 
element in the operation of the tube 
(gas) and by doing so made a tube which 
worked infinitely better.” 

The petition was aiiowed and the re-! 
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pment of Art 
Minority Holdin | 


to Show Lack of 


Patentable Novelty 


or less correctly, have added to the lin 
detectors with gas content, then and 
now in common use for certain purposes, 


whose usefulness depends on their sen- 
sitiveness and their sensitiveness on gas 


; content. But he nowhere said in his pat- 


ent that before his invention electron | 


<cts that he measured were not de- 
pendent upon gas ionization. * * * 4 

“Lilienfeld probably succeeded in ob= — 
taining a discharge high vacuum sub- 
stantially free from effects of positive 
ionization in the device he described in 
his 1910 paper. * * * 







of the product known commercially 


rent; all old; and after this, that both 


occurs in a “gassy” tube. It is given at 








as the Langmuir tube, reversed the 

trial court which had adjudged Pat- 

ent 1558436 invalid, in a suit for 
infringement brought by the General 

Electric Company charging the De- 

Forest Radio Company with in- 

fringement of four patents. _ 

(The full text of the opinion rep- 
resenting the majority of the court 
was published in the issue of Nov. 
18. 

Cirewit Judge Woolley dissented 
from the majority ruling of the 
court, contending that the evidence 
in the case did not justify a finding 
of validity for Langmuir Patent No. 
1558436. 

(Publication of the full text of 
Judge Woolley’s dissenting opinion 
was begun in the issue of Nov. 19.) 

The dissenting opinion concludes 
as follows: 

It was forced to admit that the Lang- 
muir device incbuded all these old ele- 
ments but claimed it included “some- 
thing else.” So, eventually, in order to 
show this something else—something 
new—it produced, under the insistence 
of the trial court, this carefully con- 
structed definition of Langmuir’s inven- 
tion, on which the case was tried below 
and on which it was first argued and 
decided in this court on appeal: 

“The Langmuir invention is a co- 
ordination of elements having a new 
functional relation between various fac- 
tors, producing a new result. It is not 
a matter merely of maintaing a certain 
vacuum, far less of producing a certain 
vacuum which will be destroyed the mo- 
ment the tube begins to operate. It in- 
volves primarily a relation between the 
shape, size and space relation or ‘geom- 
etry’ of the parts of the tube and the 
nature and pressure of the gas therein 
contained, coordinated and adjusted with 
respect to the conditions of the elec- 
tric circuit.” 


Three Factors of 
Product Considered 


. 





That, I surmise, would be a bad pat-| 


ent claim. However, as it was intended 


to describe the invention more clearly | 


and more definitely than Langmuir had 
disclosed it in the patent claims I shall 
take it as it is written and try to find 
what it means. I discern in its gen- 
eralization three factors: (1) gas pres- 
sure in the tube; (2) “shape, size and 
space relation or geometry of the parts 


of the tube”; and (3) the relation of | 


one to the other. 

The first factor of gas puressure, or, 
more properly, the lack of it, if it means 
anything, must mean a minimum of gas. 
This in turn means high vacuum. If it 
does not mean high vacuum there is no 
new vacuum factor of invention in the 
device, for low vacuum was old and that 
is an end to the case. If it does mean 
high vacuum then again it is not new, 
for high vacua, their uses and effect 
and how to produce them, were long 
known and practiced in the art. 


The second factor, or “geometry,” of | 


the physical tube elements is not, so far 
as the claims reveal, involved in the in- 
vention. The physical elements them- 


selves were old. This the plaintiff ad- | 
Though differing in shape from | 
some others, they are not claimed to be | 


mits. 


inventively novel in themselves. 

Indeed, each claim describes the inven- 
tion not so much by its parts as by its 
characteristics of operation and _ re- 
sults—characteristics inherent in any 
electron discharge tube possessing a 
high vacuum. 

Nor was this an inadvertence for when 
the examiner, on rejecting certain de- 
vice claims on prior art references, said: 

“If applicant’s device is an improve- 
ment over the reference he should define 
the difference by structural limitations,” 
the applicant (Langmuir) replied by 
saying: 

“The ‘structural limitations’ in this 
ease are to be found in the difference 
of vacuum.” 


Invalidity Claimed 


Under Court’s Definition 

So, thus far, the invention, with old 
parts and a high vacuum, gets back to 
the question whether there was inven- 
tion in the “difference” between low 
vacuum and high vacuum, a difference 
existing in and known to the art. 

The third factor, the relation of the 
two factors of gas pressure and physi- 
cal parts, appears nowhere in the claim 
unless it be implicit in the words “the 
ws content or residue of said tube and 
the relation of the parts of the tube 
being,such” as to produce a certain re- 
sult. (Gas pressure is scarcely a part 
of a tube.) If it is so implied, Lang- 
muir can not claim invention by impli- 
cation. The claim therefore is void for 
inadequate disclosure. If it is not so 
implied, there is no claim for the third 
factor. 

Whether I am right or wrong in this 
analysis of the plaintiff’s, statement of 
Langmuir’s invention or in my disposi- 
tion of its elements is not important 
for the validity of the patent depends 
not on the plaintiff’s conception and 
definition of the invention but on the 
claims of the patent. 


| 











So I come back to the claims of the 
Langmuir patent to find Langmuir’s in- 
vention. But before doing that I am 
arrested by still another entirely new 
definition of Langmuir’s invention, this 
time made by the court in its opinion. 

The court did not adopt the plaintiff’s 
definition of coordinating elements with 
functional relations but, stating that a 
nongaseous electron discharge device did 
not exist before Langmuir, found the in- 
vention to reside in his producing a non- 
gaseous tube in place of a gaseous tube 
of the prior art or, in other words, in 
substituting a high vacuum for a low 
vacuum, the very thing which all along 
the plaintiff was forced to avoid in its 
definition because it was old. Without | 
conceding its predicate, I agree with | 
the court’s succinct definition of the in- | 
vention; but as the invention so defined | 
was old I can not agree to hold a patent 
for it valid. 

It now appears, and I say this with | 


| this a “pure electron discharge device”— | 
|“pure” because unaffected by gas ioniza- 
| tion which is. either entirely absent or 








a nongaseous tube was old for other- 
wise, if he had believed he was the first 
to conceive and make one, he could, and 
doubtless would, have claimed it in a half 
dozen words: “A nongaseous discharge 
tube,” or “an electrical discharge device 
with a high vacuum tube,” whereas in 
his original application for a patent he 
made no claim for a tube of that kind 
or, indeed, for a tube of any kind, the 
inevitable inference being that at that 
time he thought all he had invented was | 
a new method or process of gas evacua- | 
tion, that is, a new way to produce an 
old thing. 

But that the plaintiff realized the ne- 
cessity of claiming for the invention 
something more than a high vacuum tube 
or nongaseous tube is evidenced by its 
earnest and repeated contentions that 
Langmuir’s invention, while including a 
nongaseous tube—high vacuum—admit- 
tedly old, included “something else,” that | 
something else being disclosed by the} 
remainder of the long claims and inter- 
preted in its quoted definition. 

The plaintiff nowhere and at no time 
has claimed that Langmuir invented a} 
nongaseous tube per se. And wisely so, 
for it well knew that, while not in uni- 
versal use, nongaseous tubes were in 
commerical use before Langmuir for 
some purposes and that gas evacuations 
were as thorough as the instrumentali- 
ties of the art in 1913 would effect, and 
that wa’ substantially above the ioniza- 
tion point, which is the crux of this case. 


lonization Theory 
Stated by Court 


Returning to the patent claims and 
using claim 2 for convenience, it ap- 
pears that the invention is an electron 
discharge tube which is capable of be- 
ing operated below saturation and above 
ionization voltages. Langmuir called | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


neglible. 

Electricity is an elusive subject. There- 
fore I shall, for the immediate purpose, 
restate in plain words, if I can, the 
theory of ionization. 

Ionization is an effect produced by 
passing an electric current through gas 
which remains in a vacuum tube when 
it has not been thoroughly evacuated. 
The myriads of electrons, when passing 
from cathode to anode above a certain 
velocity, collide with and break up the 
molecules of gas present and charge the 





| resultant broken parts or ions with posi-! and invent a nongaseous tube. They are | 





CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Executors and administrators—Allowance to surviving wife—Exemption from 


distribution—Accrued installments under 


The exemption from distribution of a decedent’s “personal property or money 


on hand or in bank” at the time of his 


wife and a minor child, was payable out of installments which had accrued at 
the time of the husband’s death and had been paid to the administratrix. 


Canada et al. v. Canada’s admrzx. et al.; Ky. Ct. of Appls., Oct. 31, 1930. 





Motor vehicles—Operation—Family purpose doctrine—Mother’s liability for son’s 


negligence— 


A married woman who owned and maintained an automobile for the enter- 
tainment and pleasure of her family was liable for the negligence of her son 


in operating the -car, under the family 


applies where the mother owns and maintains the automobile for the use, pleas- 
ure and convenience of the family as well as where the car is owned by the father. 


Wallace v. Hall et al.; Ky. Ct. of Appls., Oct. 24, 1980. 





Summary of opinions published in ful 


-heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and 
Federal and State 





Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Food and Drug Act—Misbranding—Drug 


peutic or curative effect—Croup remedy— 


Representations that a drug preparation, containing, as ingredients, lard, 
alcohol, Canada balsam, volatile oils including camphor, rosemary oil and 
origanum oil, was a remedy for croup, snuffles, colds, coughs, sore throat, bron- 
chitis, laryngitis, tonsilitis and pneumonia, and that it was “an invaluable croup 
mixture,” held not false and fraudulent representations as to the “curative or 
therapeutic effect” of the preparation within the meaning of provision of the 
Federal Food and Drug Act denouncing such false and fraudulent statements as 


misbranding, in view of expert medical tes 
ficial effect on the specified diseases, and 


something which alleviates or tends to cure a disease and not necessarily an 
absolute cure.—United States v. 23 7-12 Dozen Bottles, etc. 


V U.S. Daily 2884, Nov. 20, 1930, 





Food and Drug Act—Misbranding—Drug 
tive effect—Absolute cure— 


Provisions of the Federal Food and Drug Act denouncing, as misbranding, 
false statements as to the “curative or therapeutic effect” of a drug pre aration, 
do not require the preparation to be an absolute cure, although the word “thera- 
peutic” means restoration to health to the medical profession, but the prepara- 


tion is not misbranded if it alleviates or 


urports to be a remedy.—United States v, 23 7-12 Dozen Bottles, etc. 
. Conn.)—V U. S. Daily 2884, Nov. 20, 1980. 





Food and Drug Act—Misbranding—Drug 
The trade name «‘Lee’s Save the Baby” 


the respiratory tract, recommended for adults as wel 
and circulars, was not misleading, and not in violation of the misbranding provi- 
sions of the Federal Food and Drug Act.—United States v. 23 7-12 Dozen Bottles, 
etc, (D. C., D.;Conn.)—V U. S. Daily, 2884, Nov. 20, 1980. 


. 


|and reduce it to practice. 


| gaseous tube and an impossible result i 


the expelled gas and free gas should be 
pumped out of the tube during the heat- 
ing process (old) by “a suitable evacuat- 
ing means (old) for example, a Gaede 
molecular pump,” than a new German 
invention. 

Thus the capital requirement, if not 
the sole requirement, of Langmuir’s 
claimed invention, is as nearly as pos- 
sible to withdraw from the tube all gas, 
free and occluded; in other words, to 
obtain as high a vacuum as possible. 
When that is done ionization is avoided 
and a pure electron discharge follows. 
Was this new with Langmuir? 

Langmuir was met in the Patent Office 
with the Law Examiner’s statement 
that: 

“It is apparent after a review of the 
record that there is no single element 
which is broadly novel in the assemblage 
of elements making up an electron dis- 
charge device of the character defined 
in the issue. An evacuated tube having 
therein an incandescent electron emit- 
ting cathode and an anode was old prior 
to the filing of Langmuir’s application, 
and methods of attaining high vacua, 
sufficient to give a relatively pure elec- 
tron discharge in a properly designed 
tube were also well known and available 
to persons skilled in the art.” 


|from 20 to 30 volts. That is not dis-| 
puted; they are Langmuir’s figures. | 

Prior to August, 1912, DeForest was 
the electrical enginer of the Federal 
Telegraph Company of California and 
was engaged in developing the trans- 
‘mission and reception of messages by 
radio. In this work he used his oscilla- 
jtion detector or audion then normally 
having a gas content. It was a “gassy” 
jtube. But desiring to use it not as a 
detector but as an amplifier, aselater it 
| was almost universally used and indeed 
|as made for that use by the plaintiff it- 
self under license and by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, its sublicensee, he had the audion 
|exhausted of gas as far as it was pos- 
|sible in that day. That is, he sought | 
and obtained as high a vacuum in the 
tube as existing means would produce. 

When the vacua were too low and the} 
amplications poor he complained to the 
manufacturer and had the tubes re- 
exhausted. During that period (1910, 
1911 and 1912) the Federal Telegraph 
Company used DeForest’s amplifying 
| audion at 54 and 67% volts. This was} 
| possible only because he had exhausted 
the tubes of gas, which otherwise would 
produce ionization at 20 to 30 volts, and 
thereby heightened the vacuum above 
that danger line. This was “high vac- 
uum” within the definition of vacuum; 
— em of ee og was 
therefore high vacuum within the sense 

Was that statement of the Law Ex-! of those words as used in this case. It| 
aminer correct? I think it was. Just| was not so high as that later attained 
here occurs my sharpest departure from | by more modern means, for instance the 
the opinion of the court which is based,| Gaede molecular pump, which had just 
as I have before stated, on what I am) come into the art at the time of the 
constrained to believe is an erroneous | patent application, referred to by Lang-| 
theory or finding that all discharge} muir in his application and invented not 
tubes before Langmuir were gaseous| by him but by Gaede. I agree with the 
and that Langmuir’s invention is a non-/| court that DeForest did not then under- 
gaseous tube. | stand the change in operative principle 

If that was his invention, clearly he;for in later years he expressed views' 
must have been the first to conceive it} contrary to those advanced both before 
|and after that time But DeForest did | 

That the examiner was right in say-| Change the vacua of his tubes in chang- | 
ing that high vacua in electron dis-| ing their function from detectors to am- 
charge tubes were old before Langmuir| Plifiers. Whether he knew the principle 
and that a pure electron discharge—the | 0f the change is of no consequence. The 
inevitable result in a high vacuum non-| fact is he did it. And he did it before 
Langmuir. And by doing it he got rid 
of the ionization of low vacuum and ob- 
tained, and put into commercial practice 
for nearly three years before Lang- 
muir, the very electron discharge of 
Langmuir’s claimed invention. 

What I have said about the device 
claims applies equally to the method and 
process claims. 

On the subject of validity as involving 
invention I shall conclude this phase 
of the discussion by referring very 
briefly to the claimed advance made in 
the art by Langmuir’s invention, mat- 
ter with which the plaintiff very earn- 
estly began and ended discussion in its 
brief and at the argument and matter 
by which the court was impressed. Ad- 
mittedly, when invention is in doubt— 
yet only when it is in doubt—favorable 
reception by the art may be placed in 
the scale. As the four judges who heard 
this case have divided evenly on the 
question of invention, I shall for that 
reason only, assume there is doubt as to 
invention. The plaintiff says that today 
everybody uses “the Langmuir tube,” a 
name given it not by the art (as the 
plaintiff frankly admitted at the argu- 
ment) but by the plaintiff itself; that 
Langmuir, seeing through the mysteries 
{of the art, made an invention that rev- 
olutionized the industry and made pos- 
sible the transmission of sounds through 
the air for great distances which with- 
but his invention would be impossible. 


Claims to Credit for 
Developing Art Denied 


Much litigation in respect to the radio 
art has drifted to this circuit. Oddly 
enough, in every case .the plaintiff has 
claimed for his invention the whole credit 
for its growth. I am satisfied from the! 
number of cases we have heard that the 
whole credit for the amazing advance 
of the radio art can not be given to 
any one invention or even to a few of 
them. In truth, the art is the product 
of innumerable impulses. The original 
impulse was, of course, the vacuum tube 
appearing years ago in the-incandescent 
lamp art. Another impulse given in the 
incandescent lamp art and transferred 
|to the radio art was that of the Just 
and Hanaman unstable squirted tungsten 
filament displacing Edison’s bamboo 
filament; still another was Coolidge’s 
method for obtaining a filament of pure 
tungsten, strong and stable. Impulses 
in the radio art itself came from many 
inventors. At one time there were 7,000 
applications for patents pending in the 
radio section of the Patent Office. To 
mention only one or two inventions, they 
include discharge devices of the Flem- 
ing two electrode type and the DeForest 
type with a grid added to Fleming, the 
feedback circuit invented at different 
times by DeForest, Armstrong, Lang- 
muir and Meissner. There are many 
more, without any one of which it has 
|always been said by the particular in- 
ventor that the art would have gotten 
nowhere. And now the plaintiff here 
says the same of Langmuir. Important 
'and indeed great as some of these in- 
ventions were, no one of them is en- 
titled to all credit for what has been 
accomplished in this great art, for the 
art has been impelled forward by hun- 
(dreds of inventors and thousands of 
| skilled workers. What Langmuir claims 
to have done—procured pure electron 
discharge’ above ionization voltages in 
tubes of the DeForest type—appears to 
me to be the natural growth of the art, 
begun by others before Langmuir and 
by them reduced to practice with means 
then available, and developed to their 
later perfection during the 12 years of 
his patent prosecution through the 
Patent Office. 

I thought after the argument, and 
still think, the Langmuir patent invalid 
| because of lack of invention and prior 
|use. If I am wrong and the patent really 
involves invention, then, again, I think 
it invalid for, as I read the evidence, 
Langmuir was not the first and original 


Witness for 
Claimant Quoted 





n 

a gaseous low vacuum tube—also was] 

old is sustained by many prior pubica- 
tions and patents. 

The same prior publications and pat- 

ents contradict, I think, the court’s hold- | 

ing that Langmuir was first to make 


i 








war risk insurance certificate— 


death, for the benefit of the surviving 


purpose doctrine, since such doctrine 





l text in this issue appears under the 
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that a therapeutic or curative agent is 
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| air, some on conduction by ionized gases, 


was brought, five years after the patent | 
was issued and 17 years after the ap- 


plication was filed. Of course if the 
facts asserted were facts established 
by the evidence there would be no doubt 
about what Langmuir did and no doubt 


argument was based on this entirely new} discharge tubes used for ampliiying| “Lilienfeld in his experiments of 1910 
statement of Langmuir’s invention made} purposes in order more faithtully to| heated the walis of the vessel, he re- 
for the first time four yeats after suit reproduce sounds (one of the purposes | duces the gas pressure to a low value, 


and in some of his experiments he heated 
his electrodes by electronic bombard- 
ment. * * * 

“Heating of glass and electrodes, and 
exhaustion to low pressure, are ele- 
ments which were used by Lilienfeld and 


oi the DeForest audion and the thing | 
we are dealing with in this case) de- 
pended on low vacuum or that the art 
regarded, as an essential element of | 
such a device, gas as a conductor, for 
he probably knew the contrary was 


that it was invention and, if claimed, no! true, To show that the plaintiff’s last| were known prior to Lilienfeld’s ar- 
doubt he was entitled to a paten:. | definition of Langmuir’s invention is| ticle. * * * 

_ The plaintiff rests its proposition upon} without foundation in the evidence I re-| “Factor No. 1 which I gave in answer 
its own statement that “Both Fleming) ser to, put shall not repeat, what I have| to XQ84, viz, that the bulb should be 


and DeForest depended upon the con- 
ductivity of gas as the fundamental 
basis of the operation of their tubes.” 
It makes this statement without distin- | 
guishing between detectors and ampli- 
tiers and supports it by carefully se- 
lected quotations from scientific publica- | 
tions in the early days of the art rang- | 
ing from 1905 to 1912 (one in 1915) | 
when scientists were feeling for the! 
theory of electron movement in electron} 
discharge tubes, some of whom based} 
it on conduction by rarefied gases or 


and some not on conduction at all but on 
free passage of electrons through space | 


said azout prior knowledge and prior use 
of hign vacuum tubes. 
very briefly, to show that Langmuir by 
his own words contradicts the plaintiff's | 


futes the theory on which the court has 


Interference Proceeding 


stated that when there was enough gas 
in the tube to become ionized by the 
discharge oi electrons “The positive ions 


heated during exhaust to a temperature 
materially higher than the operating 
temperature, was used by Lilienfeld in 
much of his work. * * * 

his invention and re-| “Factor No. 4, which is that which I 
|gave in the first part of my answer to 
XQ87, refers to the lowering of the 
pressure to such a point that a further 
lowering brings about no further change. 
In many of Lilienfeld’s experiments, 
| this condition was realized.” 


Court’s First Finding 
Considered Correct 


VonBaeyer stated as early as 1909 
that his “experiments were of course car 


I shall endeavor, 


last definition of 


in part based its judgment. | 


Concessions Made in 


In Langmuir’s original specificaion he 


(gas molecules) take part in the con- 


in a high vacuum, that is, in the ab-| auction oi current, giving at first erratic | ~. ; : ; 

sence of gas or air. And in addition; reaaings on measuring instruments con- — [> So possible Vee 

the plaintiff to support its statem nected in circuit,” which is wh he : ; ' 
p pr st ent at t |Langmuir admitted that “Wehnelt 


points to an adverse criticism by De-| 
Forest in 1915 of Langmuir’s “extremely 
high vacuum” quoted in the court’s opin- 
ion. The plaintiff ignored all the testi- | 
mony on-the subjects of prior art high 
vacua and pure electron. discharge, 
which means absence of gas as a con-| 


ductor, their advantages and uses, to’ | 
which I have previously alluded with 
citations. ® ‘ 


of the art were that gas conducts the 
electrons, that gas therefore is neces- 
sary to conductidén and Langmuir dis- 
covered it to be wrong, that in fact gas 
is an enemy to conduction, and omitted 
gas as an element in his tube yet ob- 
tained the same or a better result, 
clearly he made an invention. These are | 
the things which now the plaintiff and 
also the court say he did. But Lang- 
muir.did not say so If that was his 
invention he should have disclosed it in 
his claims for we are called upon to 
judge the patent on Langmuir’s disclo- 
sures, not on the plaintiff’s definitions 
of his invention. To be sure, he did 


—the Geisler tube and the Roentgen 


X-Ray tube—“whose operation depends| think, that he obtained discharges, in 
He might, more!}some cases at least, in which the ef- 


upon gas ionization.” 





Many peop 


plaintifi now says. 
that the audion, the DeForest tube, was 
a device that took advantage of that 
phenomenon. 
= statement before the patent is- 
sued. 
| with respect 


the sentence would be true if it read: 


inconceivable 
ductors of 
confine myself to the case where 
positive ions act as ‘carriers.’ With this 
|; correction I can say that the statement | 
would not have been true.” 


‘Langmuir rested. 
ment nor in his testimony did he again 
advert to a prior art theory of gas 
conduction which the plaintiff now says 


sential element of the operation.” 


1 ‘ | muir testified with respect to the early 
refer in his specification to several tubes |-work of Lilienfeld, as follows: 


Continuing, he said, claimed that * * * currents of the order 


of 10 milliamperes could be obtained 
even in the highest vacuum.” 

Referring to an interview with Rich- 
ardson in 1912 Langmuir said: 

“Richardson * * * expressed himself 
as confident that even in the highest 
vacuum thermionic currents could still 
be obtained.” 7 

Langmuir admitted in the interference 


But he cancelled the 


At the trial he was examined | 
to that statement in his 
»atent application and was asked whether 


‘The positive ions take part in the con- 


“Wee | ducti f cur b i - : 
[Patentee’s Statements Said | {ueon of current by acting, 4 c0n-| proceeding that “prior to 1012 (the, Yeu 
| Not to Agree With Court |swered: “In my opinion the sentence os ee ae ae Re ae some 
Of course, if the belief and practice| WoUld have no sensible meaning if the ne Sf i “ alls, f = va 
: I word ‘conductor’ was left in for it is|TMOV® Bases trom the walls, from ves- 


sels and from electrodes.” 

This, I think, shows that the reargu- 
ment, based on an incorrect premise, 
should leave undisturbed the court’s first 
finding that the patent is invalid. 

The plaintiff, however, prevailed. The 
court reversed its previous decision and 
| will now enter a decree holding the pat- 
ent valid. From the opinion announcing 
its judgment, in so far as it will reverse 
the decree of the district court on the 
first (Langmuir) patent in suit, I dis 
| sent, 

This is a long dissenting opinion, In 
view of the gravity of the court’s des 
cision and its effect upon the art I make 
no apology for its length. I ‘frankly 


he 


that ions could be con- 
current. I will, therefore, 
the 





With this cancellation and explanation 
Neither by amend- 


‘was regarded (by the art) as an es- 


In’the interference proceeding Lang- 


“Lilienfeld proved beyond question, I 


admit that it is written with the ho 
that it will arrest the attention of t 
reviewing court. 














le feel that they personally 


have discovered the B&seO 


BALTIMORE 


70,000 OF US 





HERE are people who seem to have a flair 
for discovery. 

They know the hotels where rooms seem 
more homelike, the linen cleaner, the beds 
softer, the staff more genuinely willing to help. 
They can guide you to delightful and unsus- 
pected places to eat. They hunt out the better 
stores, the bargains in quaint little shops, 

Many of these people feel that they per- 
sonally have discovered the B & O. 

They are right. The B & O is an old rail- 
road, perhaps the oldest of all. But in the past 
few years we have made it a new railroad. 

New in equipment—more than four hun- 
dred millions of dollars have been spent for a 
smooth, firm roadbed, for powerful engines 
and fine cars. 

New in spirit—and this is what the “dis- 
coverers” talk about. They will tell you that 
the engineers try to run the trains without 
jolts or jerks; that they stop and start 
smoothly; that the schedules, which are fast 
enough, are not so fast as to give a sense of 
hurry and strain. 

They talk about the good cooking in the 
attractive Colonial dining cars. They say that 
B & O folks seem to take a real pleasure in 
doing the little extra things that make travel- 
ing a comfort and a joy. 

These “discoverers” have done a lot for the 
B & O. We invite you to become one of them, 
and we promise to do all we can to show our 
appreciation. 


Between New York andthe West 
our road runs through some of the 
most interesting historic country 
in America: Harpers Ferry, the 
Potomac Valley, the Blue Ridge 
and Allegheny Mountains. And 
every ticket carries a free stop- 
over privilege in Washington. 
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Claim for Recovery of Taxes 
On Payments Received 
From Estate Under Cali- 
fornia Law Is Denied 














San Francisco, Calif.—A widow must 






* jly allowance paid to her by the estate 
sede California law, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit has 


held. 











widow for her support during the ad- 
ministration of the estate and she is en- 
titled to the same whether or not she 
“has any interest in the property in the 
estate or the income therefrom, the 
opinion explained. 
Mary M. Buck 











Vv. 
JoHN P. MCLAUGHLIN, COLLECTOR. | 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No. 6244. 
om the District Court. for the 
strict of California, Southern 






Appeal fr 
North Di 
Division. 

Norman A. Ersner for 
Grorcr J, HATFIELD and E 
Puitiips for appellee. _ ee 

Before RUDKIN and_ WILBUR, Circuit 
Judges, and JAMES, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 

Nov. 10, 1930 ° 
Witsur, Circuit Judge.—Mary Buck, 
the appellant, widow of John A. Buck, 
who died Apr. 6, 1923, by an order of 
the Superior Court of the State of ( ali- 
fornia in and for the City and County 
of San Francisco, in probate, was given 

a family allowance of $7,500 a month to 

date from the time of death. Between 

that date and Dec. 6, 1923, she receive 
$60,000 from the estate by way of family 
allowance. She returned this amount as 
part of her income for the year 1923 in 
reporting to the Federal authorities. 
She paid a total tax on her income 
of $10,271.41. Without the $60,000 so re- 
turned by the appellant as part of her 
income the tax would have been only 
$508.01. She brought this action to re- 
cover the difference, $9,763.48. Her con- 
tention is that the widow’s allowance 
paid pursuant to an order of the Supe- 
rior court is not subject to tax as Income. 
The gross income of an individual for 
\ taxation purposes is defined in section 






appellant; 
STHER B. 
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227, 237, sec. 21 6 U. S. Cc A. see. 
954). According to subdivision (a) of 
this section, gross income includes “gains 
or profits and income derived from any 
source whatever.” This description 1s 
broad enough to include the amount ot 
family allowance paid to the appellant 
by the exeeutors of the estate of her de- 
ceased husband, and it is not elaimed that 
it comes within the exceptions containea 
in subdivision 3 of section 213-b, as fol- 
lows: 

(3) The value of property acquired by 
gift. bequest, devise, or descent (but the 
income from such property shall be in- 
cluded in gross income). 

The position of the appellant is that 
because the money paid to the widow 
2s a family allowance cannot be deducted 
fiom the taxable income of the estate, 
it cannot be taxed as income in the 
hands of the widow. 

Statutory Right to Allowance 


The money paid by the estate to the 
























distinct from her rights, if any, in and 
to the corpus or income of the estate. 
It is awarded to her by reason of her 
widowhood for her support during the 
administration of the estate and she is 
entitled to the’ same regardless of 
whether or not she has any right in and 
to the corpus of the estate or its In- 
come, 
is purely statutory. 
162 Cal. 51. 

The appellant predicates her conten- 
tion that the income paid to the widow 
is of the corpus of the estate and not 
its income, upon section 403 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921 (42 Stats. 279), which 
provides that in determining the estate 
tax upon the corpus of the estate the 
executors are permitted to deduct from 
the gross estate, among other items, 
“such amounts reasonably required and 
actually expended for the support during 
the settlement of the estate of those de- 
pendent upon the decedent, as are al- 
lowed by the laws of the jurisdiction.” 

It is therefore contended that inas- 
much as the statute provides that such 
sums as were paid to the widow by way 
of family allowance may be deducted 
from the corpus of the estate, that there- 
fore it must be assumed for:the purposes 








Estate of Dargie, 


of the income tax that the widow is 
paid from the corpus of the estate, or, 
as counsel states ic, it must therefore be 


a distribution of the corpus. 

We think it quite immaterial in deter- 
mining the taxability of the amount re- 
ceived by the widow as to whether it 
comes from the corpus or income in the 
hands of the executors. Under the law of 


California all the property of the dece- 
dent, whether income or corpus, of the 
estate, is liable for the payment of 
family allowance (Cal. C. C. P., sees. 
1452, 1453, 1464, 1466, 1467, 1516, 
1646). Estate of Treat, 162 Cal. 850; 


of Whitney, 171 Cal. 
Income to Widow 
But so far as the widow is concerned, 
it is her income within the meaning 
of section 213, supra. As a reason for 
her position that the money received by 
‘wr as family allowance is not income, 
appellant contends that the executors 
are not entitled to deduct from the in- 
come of the estate taxable under provi- 


750. 


Estate 


sions of section 219(a), 42 Stats. 246, 
ény payments made to the widow as 
family allowance. 

Subdivision (c) of this section (ses, 


$19) provides that in determining the 
4 income of estates during the period of 
: administration there shall be deducted 
any income properly paid or accredited 
to any legatee, heir or other beneficiary, 
but appellant contends that this excep- 
tion is not broad enough to cover the 
payment made to the widow as a family 
allowance and claims that as it cannot 
be deducted from the income for which 
the estate is taxable it cannot be prop- 


erly taxed as income in the hands of 
the widow. 

In support of appellant’s contention 
that the deduction made to the estate 





is not a proper one, a decision by the 
Board of Tax Appeals is cited (Estate 
of Tvler, 9 B. T. A. 225). Also, Charles 
leslie Ames, executor of the will of 
Char'es W. Ames. B. T. A. Dec. 4730, 
™4 6B. T. A. 1067. The Government, 
however, contends to the contrary that 
in estimating the income of the estate 
for taxation purposes the executors 
’ were entitled to a deduction of the 
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St. Louis, Mo.—Where_ the creator |to review such decision of the United 
of a trust reserved the income there-| States Board of Tax Appeals. 


To Assessment Under 1924. Act | 
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amily Allowance Trust With Income Reservation Deduction Denied 
_Adjudged Part of Gross Estate | 


of Instrument Construed to Make Transfer of free | Of Salaries Paid 


For Full Amount 


| Evidence Considered to 
| Show Large Part of Pay- 


include in her taxable income the fam-| 


The family allowance is awarded the| 


213 of the Revenue Act of 1921 (42 Stats. | 


from for life, the property in the trust 

| should have been included in the gross 
| estate in computing the Federal estate 
tax, the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit has held. 

The income from the trust estate was 
|to be paid to four sons for a period 0 
two years after the decedent’s death, 
|and the property in the trust was then 
| to be divided among the sons, the opin- 
‘jon explained. 
| ComMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Ve 
| Epcar M. MorSMAN JR., ADMINISTRATOR. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 8644, 

Petition to review decision of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 

Prew Savoy (G. A. Youneaquist, J. 
Louis MONARCH, BARHAM H. Gary, C. 
M. CHAREST and SEWALL KBy for ap- 
pellant; EpGAR M. MorsMAN Jr. for 

| appellee. 

Before STONE and VAN VALKENBURGH. 
Circuit Judges, and Scott, District 
Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 10, 19390 
Scott, District Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. 
This is an appeal by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue from a decision of 


the United States Board of Tax. Ap- 
peals entered Jan. 14, 1929. From the 
record it appears that on Aug. 1, 1922, 


Edgar, M. Morsman, a_ resident of 
Omaha, Nebr., executed a trust agree- 
ment by the terms of which he created 
a trust and transferred to United States 
Trust Company, a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Nebraska, 
in trust, certain notes, bonds, securities, 
choses in action, and property. 

Power to change the trustee was re- 
served to the doror and his four sons, 
beneficiaries under the trust. The trus- 
tee was given full power to manage, 
sell, invest and reinvest the trust prop- 
erty according to its best judgment, w ith 
the proviso that in selling property and 
making investments, the trustee should 
accept and follow the written advice of 
the donor and one of his sons. 


Income Reserved to 


Donor for His Life 


“The income from the trust was to be 
paid monthly to the donor during the 
term of his natural life, and for a pe- 
riod of two years after the death of the 
donor to be divided equally between his 


' ments to Be in Realty a 
‘Distribution of Gains 


It will be observed that the Board of | 
‘Tax Appeals bases it€ decision squarely | 
upon the authority of Nichols v. Cool- 
| idge, supra, citing no other court decision | 
in support of its conclusion. Nichols| Chicago, I1l.—The taxpaying company 
v. Coolidge, supra, is to be distinguished | was entitled to a deduction for only a 
from the case here under review by the/| portion of the amount paid to two stock- 
, fact that Mrs. Coolidge, the donor, in her | holders as salaries, the Circuit Court of 
deeds of trust’ divested herself entirely | Appeals for the Seventh Circuit held in 
of ali interest in the trust estate, re-/| this case. 

serving to herself nothing which would) The evidence showed that a very large 
terminate or cease on the event of her part of the amount paid was a distribu- 
death. In the case under review, Edgar tion of profits to them as stockholders 
M. Morsman, the donor, reserved to him- under the guise of salaries, the opinion 
self the entire net income from the trust) ruled. 
estate during his natural life. The right 

to reeeive such net income ceased upon; MENDELSON BROTHERS PAPER COMPANY 
his. death and immediately devolved 
upon the beneficiaries named. 

__It is urged in argument that the ‘Cool- 
idge case holds that an interpretation) 
of the law which made it applicable to 
a transaction completed prior to passage 





Vv. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Seventh Circuit. 

No. 4341, 

Petition for review of order of Board of 

Tax Appeals. 


of the act even though enjoyment of | 

the transfer rose after passage of the Before ALSCHULER, SPARKS and ANDER- 
act, would make the act unconstitu-; SON, Circuit Judges. 

tional. We do not think the Cool-'| Opinion of the Court 


idge case ‘can be said to so hold. The 
situation specified did not exist in Nichols 
Vv. Coolidge, for Mrs. Coolidge reserved 
nothing to herself during her lifetime. 
Contrary to appellee’s contention 
think the language of the court 


Nov. 1], 1930 

ANDfRson, Circuit Judge.—This is an 
appeal from a decision of the Board of 
Tax Appeals holding that there is a de- 
We ‘ficiency in petitioner’s taxes of $52,311.01 
rh ae {or In for the year 1920. The material facts as 
Nichols vy. Coolidge indicates that the) found by the Board and shown by the 
court entertained a contrary opinion. ' evidence are: E 


Referring to section 402 of the act Feb. Petitioner is an Mlinois corporation 


9 ° eaid: 
~~ rate - a said: with an authorized capital of $25,000, di- 
Claim Limiting Application Le mg _ shares of $100 och. Benja- 
; min Mendelson and Emanuel Mendelson, 
Of Act Overruled father and son, hold in their own names 
“The language of this section inhibits 249 shares—that is, 99.6 per cent of the 
the conclusion that only subsequent trans-| stock; and one share, or four-tenths of 
fers are to be included. Under Lewellyn; 1 per cent of the stock, is held by Leon- 
v. Frick, 268 U. S. 238, 251, only such | ard T. Nitkey for Benjamin and Emanuel 
transfers come within section 402(f).| Mendelson, Nitkey testifying that he did 
Shwab v. Doyle, 258 U. S. 529, 536, con-' not own his share “actually,” that it was 
fined section 202(b), act Sept. 8, 1916, simply a qualifying share and belonged 
c. 463, 39 Stat. 756, 777—prototypes of|to Benjamin and Emanuel. Benjamin 
section 402(c), act 1919—to subsequent and Emanuel owned all the stock. 


transfers. The emphatic words, ‘whether Petitioner deals in waste paper. It 


such transfer or trust is made or cre- purchases: all kinds $f waste paper from | 


ated before or after the passage of this|various sources; sorts, grades, and 
act,’ added by the latter act, evidently, presses it into bales, and sells it to manu- 
were intended to exclude a like construc-| facturers of paper. 


Hen.” Benjamin is the preisdent, Emanuel is 
It is further contended in argument treasurer and general manager, and Nit- 
that section 302(c) of the Revenue Act| Key is secretary of petitioner. 
of ae yon’ not contain the words’! 
“whether such transfer or trust is made} aoe 
or created before or after the ea) On Jan. 5, 1920, Benjamin, Emanuel, 
of this act,” as do certain of its proto- and another son of Benjamin, Samuel, 
types and therefore the 1924 act must. _“itectors of said company,” elected Ben- 
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Deductions—Salaries—Excessive compensation— 

Evidence considered and held that a very large part of the amounts received by 
two stockholders was a distribution of profits under the guise of salaries.— 
Mendelson Bros. Paper Co. v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 7.)—V U.S. Daily, 2886, 
Nov. 20, 1930. 








Estate tax—Gross estate—Transfers intended to take effect at or after death— 
Trust created by decedent in which he had a life estate— 

The donor of a trust created on Aug. 1, 1922, reserved the enjoyment of the 
income of the trust for life; upon his death the income was to be paid to four 
sons for a period of two years and the property in the trust was then to be 
divided among the said sons; the donor died on Apr. 6, 1925; held, that the value 
of the property in the trust was properly included in the gros estate under sec- | 
tion 302 (c) of the 1924 Act.—Commissioner v. Morsman. (C. C, A. 8.)—V U. | 


S. Daily, 2886, Nov. 20, 1930, 
| Gross income—Family allowance paid to widow under California statute— 

The family allowance which, under California law, is payable by an estate to 
the widow, was properly included in the widow’s gross income.—Buck v. Mc- 
(C. C. A. 9.)—V U. S. Daily, 2886, Nov. 20, 1930. 
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| Laughlin, 
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No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
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| Decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals 


| 
| 
| : Promulgated Nov. 19 


action in including the entire income 
from certain property in petitioner’s 
returns where such petitioner had 
heretofore shown for Federal estate 
and State inheritance tax purposes 
that such property was her separate 
property and no evidence is here in- 
troduced by such petitioner as to the 
ownership of the property. | 
mnings & Co., Inc., Docket No. 22134. | 

The sum which a lessee agreed to 
pay for modification of the lease 
whereby it was relieved of certain 
restrictions in the original lease, it 
| being provided that such sum should 

be treated as fully earned upon the 
lessor’s executioneof the instrument, 
is taxable income to the lessor in the | 
year in which it accrues and may not | 
be prorated over the term of the 
sublease. 











Martha M. Hanify, Aloysius Hanify, Jo- 
sephine Maher, and John L. Reed, 
Docket No. 20996. 

Where the person filing the pe- | 
tition is not shown to have authority | 
to act for the taxpayer, the petition | 

| will be dismissed for lack of jurisdic- ] 

tion. 7 | 
|William A. Matern, Gertrud B. Matern, Jé 
Docket Nos. 27965, 34250. 

A deficiency notice directed to a 
deceased person does not give the 
Board jurisdiction of a proceeding 
initiated on account thereof where 
the petition is filed by the former 
administrator and the chief benefi- 
ciary of the estate of such deceased 
person. 

Evidence held insufficient to jus- | 
tify disturbing the Commissioner’s |! 
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Dissatisfaction With Methods of Raising | 


| 
| 


Money for Governmental Purposes Noted 








|Levying of Taxes Termed More Important Than Expendi- 
tures in Address to Group of State Officers | 





- k i ‘ wat 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 19.—There is|ceived from taxes,” General Martin said} 
|more dissatisfaction ‘over the methods | in his address, “is not as important as! 
| used in raising funds to carry on thea just and equitable plan of levying | 


various functions of government than | taxes. Improper expenditures may be} 


| to the State Comptroller. 
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Florida Amends * 
Constitution to 


Allow Estate Tax 


Exemption of Certain Manu- 
facturing Plants and Also 
Change in Automobile 
Levy Is Authorized 





State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Nov. 19. 


According to an announcement by the - 
State canvassing board all four pro- 
posed constitutional amendments _re- 
ceived a majority vote at the recent elec- 
tion. The vesults were as follows: 

Permitting the levy of an estate tax 
not exceeding the amount which is al- 
lowed as a credit against the Federal tax. 
For, 47,725; agaist, 8,380. 


Exempting certain manufacturing 


| plants from taxation for a period of 15 


years where such plants are established 
after July 1, 1929; no exemption to ex- 
tend beyond 1948. For, 40,723; against, 
14,342. 

Authorizing a license tax on motor 
vehicles which would be in lieu of all 
ad valorem taxes thereon. For, 53,083; 
against, 8,033. 

Requiring thdt except in case of in- 
vasion or insurrection a majority vote 
shall be necessary before a county, dis- 
trict, or municipality may issue bonds. 
For, 48,814; against, 7,461. 

While the automobile tax amendment 


takes effect as of the date of its adop- 


tion, it does not cover taxes assessed on 
the 1930 roll, the Florida Attorney Gen- 
eral, Fred H. Davis, says in a letter, 


5 


“There seems to be a general impres 


|sion in some portions of the State that 
,ad valorem taxes on automobiles will be 
| abolished for 


1930 as well as future 
years, but such is not & fact,” Mr. Davis 
said. “The operation of the amendment 
will not begin until Jan. 1, 1931, and 
will apply only with the beginning of the 
1931 tax roll and for the tax year sub- 
sequent thereto. Ad valorem taxes as- 
sessed on automobiles for the current 
year 1930, which became due and pay- 
able on Nov. 1, 1930, must be collected 
by the tax collectors, notwithstanding 
the adoption of the new amendment to 
the Constitution, but this will be the last 
year in which sucn taxes will be col- 
lected.” 





New Tax Sources 


» 


Sought in Kansas 


Income Amendment Defeat Re- 


from any other cause, it was asserted 


;corrected, but an unsound tax policy| 


four sons. At the expiration of two 
years after the death of the donor the 
trust was to terminate and the fund 


be confined to subsequent transfers. This 
contention would involve the assumption 


jamin president, Emanuel treasurer, and 
Nitkey secretary of petitioner, and there- 


may bankrupt commercial enterprises | 


| by the State Treasurer of Pennsylvania, ! L ; 
before a slowly acting legislative body | 


' General Edward Martin, in an address 


ported as Cause 





State of Kansas: 


widow as a family allowance is quite | 


Her right to the family allowance | 


equally divided between the four sons, 
with the further condition that in case 
any of the sons should die prior to two 
years after the donor’s death, leaving 
no issue surviving, then the entire fund 
to be divided among the surviving sons. 
But in case of death of a son leaving 
issue, his share to go to such issue. The 
donqr reserved no estate or power to 
himself alone, except as to the net in- 
come of the trust during his lifetinie. 

Edgar M. Morsman, the donor, died on 
Apr. 6, 1925. The question then arose 
whether the value of the property held 
in trust at the date of decedent’s death 
was properly included in his gross estate 
under section 302 (c) of the Revenue Act 
of 1924. 

The Revenue Act of 1924, chapter 234, 
45 Stat. 253, provides in part as follows: 


Sec. 302. The value of the gross estate 
of the decedent shall be determined by 
including the value at the time ,of his 
death of all property, real or personal, tan- 
gible or intangible, wherever situ- 
ated—* * * 

(c) To the extent of any interest therein 


of which the decedent has at any time made 
a transfer. or with respect to which he 
ihas at any time created a trust, in con- 
}templation of, or intended to take effect 
in possession or enjoyment at or after 
j his death, except in case of a bona fide 
sale for a fair consideration in money 
or money's worth. lie 

(h) Subdivisions (b), (ec), (d), fe), (f) 
and (g) of this section shall apply to the 
transfers, trusts, estates, interests, rights, 
powers, and relinquishment of powers, as 
severally enumerated and described therein, 
whether made, created, arising, existing, 
exercised, or relinquished before or after 
the enactment of this act. 


Board Excluded Value 
Of Trust From Gross Estate 


The Board of Tax Appeals by a ma- 
jority decision held that the value of the 
corpus of the trust should not be in- 
cluded in determining the value of the 
gross estate subject to tax. In deciding 
that question the majority opinion re- 
cites: 

“Our decision as to the first issue in 
this proceeding is governed by Nichols v. 
Coolidge, 274 U. S. 531; Edward H. Al- 
sop, Executor, 7 B. T. A. 848; and James 
Duggan, Executor, 8 B. T. A. 482. Cf. 
Charles L. Harris, Administrator, 5 B. 
7. <A. 41, and Wilmington Trust 
Co., Executor, v. United States (Del.), 
decided Sept. 6, 1928. The transfer made 
by deceased on Aug. 1, 1922, was 
made under the provisions of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1921. His death occurred on 
Apr. 6, 1925. Title IV (Estate Tax) of 
the Revenue Act of 1921 was repealed 
by section 1100(a) of the Revenue Act of 
1924, approved June 2, 1924. Section 
302(c) of the Revenue Act of 1924 is 
identical with section 402(c) of the Rev- 
‘enue Act of 1921, and section 402(c) of 
the Revenue Act of 1918. 

“The Supreme Court held that the lat- 
ter section was invalid in so far as -it 
requires that there shall be included in 
the gross estate the value of property 
transferred by a decedent prior to its 
passage merely because the conveyance 
was intended to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at or after his death. The 
transier herein involved is of the char- 
acter of that referred to in Nichols v. 
Coolidge, supra. Section 302(c) of the 


Revenue Act of 1924 can have no effect | 


to include as a part of the gross estate 
the property transferred in trust by de- 
cedent on Aug. 1, 1922.” 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue has filed im due course a petition 





amount paid the widow as a family al- 
lowance under section 219(c), and it 
is stipulated herein that the estate was 
in fact allowed a deduction of $60,000 
paid to the widow in arriving at the net 
income for purposes of taxation. 

We do not think it necessary in this 
case to determine whether or not the 
executors of an estate having paid a 
family allowance from the income 
thereof are entitled to have the same 
credited against their gross income in 
determining the net income for the pur- 
pose of taxation. That question does 
not arise in this case. 

Judgment affirmed. 


that subdivision (h) of section 302 is not 
an equivalent of the omitted language 
referred to. Subdivision (h) provides: 

(h) Subdivisions (b), (ce), (d), (e), (f) 
and (g) of this section shall apply to the 
transfers, trusts, estates, interests, rights, 
powers, and relinquishment of powers, as 
severally enumerated and described therein 
whether made, created, arising, existing, ex. 
ercised, or relinquished before or after the 
enactment of this act. 

We think appellee’s contention upon 
this point is not sound, and we discern | 
no reason to conclude that the provision 
carried in subdivision (h) is not equally 
inclusive as that carried in section 402 
of the Act of 19149. 


Reservation Prevents 
Excluding of Trust 


It is strenuously urged by counsel for 
appellee that this case is ruled by May 
v. Heiner, 281 U. S. 238. In that case, 
by a trust instrument, Pauline May, 
wife of Barney May, “transferred, set 
over and assigned” to Barney May and) 
others, as trustees, certain described 
securities, etc., in trust, to collect the 
income therefrom and after discharg- 
ing taxes and expenses to pay the bal-| 
ance “‘to Barney May during his life-|} 
time, and after his decease to Pauline! 
May during her lifetime, and after her} 
decease all the property in said trust,! 
in whatever form or shape it may be, 
shall, after the expenses of the trust 
have been deducted or paid, be distrib- 
uted equally among” her four children, 
their distributees, or appointees. 


!791; in 1920 Benjamin received $71,637.50 | se 


upon these. diréctors passed a resolution | today before the National Association: may be able to pass remedial measures.” | 
fixing Benjamin’s salary at $26,000 for of State Auditors, Comptrollers and | 
the fiscal year, plus 5 per cent of the net | Treasurers. * ‘Two Methods of 


sales for the year; Emanuel’s at $30,000, 
plus 6 per cent of the net sales, and Nit- 
key’s at $3,500. It is not found and it no- 
where appears that Samuel owned a 
single share of the stock. During 1920 
Benjamin was paid $71,637.50, $26,000 
salary and $45,637.50, 5 per cent on sales; 
and Emanuel was paid $84,765, $30,000 


” 


| “The tendency to increase taxation, 
he declared, “has grown in every part 
|of the country. In fact, the only place 
| where expenditures have been decreased 
is in the Federal Government.” 
' The president of West Virginia Uni- 
| versity, Dr. John R. Turner, told the 
salary and $54,765, 6 per cent on sales, | #SSociation that “the time is approaching 
In 1916, the year petitioner was orgasi- | When the varied, scattered and conflicting 
ized, neither Benjamin nor Emanuel re- | ¢°™missions at Washington, with all the 
ceived any salary for his services. In 1917 | inconsistencies and duplications involved, 
Benjamin received $13,000 and Emanuel | Will be converted into a single great re- 
$14,000; in 1918 Benjamin received $13,-| Search agency in the Federal Govern- 
000 and Emanuel $15,000; in 1919 Benja- | ment. 
min received $16,791 and Emanuel $15,- Great business corporations, he as- 
rted, find scattered research facilities 
and Emanuel $84,765; and in 1921 Benja- | inexpedient and unworkable. 
min received $14,757 and Emanuel! “The American State, like vast indus- 
$18,514. Nitkey, as secretary, received | tries,” he said, “possesses a 
$1,400 in 1916, $1,400 in 1917, $300 in| vantage over the Federal Go 
1918, $1,120 in 1919, $3,500 in 1920, and/It has the State university.” 
$3,300 in 1921. The net sales were $262,-! The services of the State university 
130 in 1917, $321,550 in 1918, $379,172 in| are three fold, he continued: To train 
1919, $912,750 in 1920, and $351,450 in |the youth, to discover new and greater 
1921, The jump in net sales from $379,-| truths, and to foster the varied indus- 
172 in 1919 to $912,750 in 1920 resulted |tries of the commonwealth it repre- 
from the scarcity of paper and the high | sents. 
prices—the tons handled increasing only | : 
from 14,782 to 16,690. The tons handled | Functions of 


in 1921 were 14,026. ' i i ’ o 
The net profits, after salaries and taxes | Institutions Shown : , 
1918, $4,883 in 1919, $18,411 in 1920, and|, The faculty of a university, according 
$1,620 in 1921. In 1920 Benjamin and|to Dr. Turner, should work with the ap- 


vernment; 


were paid, were $5,306 in 1917, $3,432 in| Propriate State Departments and _its| 
Emanuel took out $156,402.50 for their | Professors should have a place on im-| 
services for that year, leaving only $18,-| portant commissions. It should in no} 


great ad-, 


Topeka, Nov. 19. 
“The recent defeat of the income-tax 
amendment in Kansas was no doubt oc- 
casioned by lack of education in the 
saat nal the attorney for the State 
4 . ‘“ ” - sion, C. B. Randall, said in 
taxation and bond issues, “used,” he in- | ~2* Yommission ae 
focuses tie heawete, “ey well regulated |® recent statement on new sources of 
| localities for current expense, payment, “(°° ss : ‘ 
|of interest and the retirement of bonds, | | - rag errand ang Bnav 
land the money derived from the sale) in aie a . . } 
pg ‘ De ee aes shortly be amended by Congress 
lof bonds has been used for capital im; so that. States which now tax. bank 
shares may do so without the compara- 


Raising Funds 


Methods of raising funds for expenses 
of Government are two, Gen. Martin said, 


| vestments or permanent improvements. 


| : aeSe 
Gen. Martin referred to the rapid in-/7." ces om} 

lerease in the bonded indebtedness of rad — nen see - ae 

‘our States. In 1915, he said, State! ponaall oe g moneyed capital,” Mr. 


| bonded indebtedness was less than $600,- | 
| 000,000 while now it is over $2,000,-, 
| 000,000. 

| In discussing proposals to eliminate 
| governmental subdivisions as a means; 
of easings the tax burden, Gen. Martin| 
| said that the retention of small sub- 
| divisions helps local pride and keeps up 


| traditions. 

| “Efficiency in our Government,” he 
| continued, “can be developed to a point 
| where it may jeopardize our fondest heri- 
tage, our own American form of gov- 
| ernment.” 

|. The auditor of the State of 
| Joseph I. Tracy, addressed the 
jon verification of pay rolls. 


The Kansas constitution already per- 
mits of a limited classification of prop- 
erty, he explained, pointing out - that 
the receipts from the intangible taxes 
of Kentucky and Minnesota are far in 
excess of those received from such prop- 
erty at the general property tax rate. 
“An intangible tax, to be successful, 
must provide a rate of tax not too low 
nor too high, and the Legislature must 
refrain from attempting to alter the 
rate,” Mr. Randall asserted. 

Other f&dditional sources suggested 
. | were as follows: Sales tax on luxuries 
Ohio, | similar to the present cigarette tax; 
STOUP | lowering exemptions for certain classes 
|= computing the inheritance tax; a 
gross production tax on all minerals; 
| fees an seonand for ministerial serv- 

‘ ca ‘ices performed by certain branches of 

Asked by Swift & Company the Government; repeal of certain prop- 
jerty tax exemptions; revision of insur- 

Refunds of income taxes totaling $6,-|ance statutes; the assessbent of grain 


| 


‘Refunds of Income ae 


hr 


The Supreme Court held in that case 411 as net profits. 
that the trust created took immediate Commissioner Upheld 


effect in possession or enjoyment, and : 
that the contingency of the donor com- Respondent allowed, as a deductio: 
ing into the income of the trust on the from petitioner’s gross income for 1921 
death of her husband was not material.|% account of the services of Benjami 
It is quite obvious that when Pauline and Emanuel, salaries of $13,000 an 
May executed the trust agreement she $15,000, respectively, plus $9,127.50 
each on percentages of net sales, or tota 


divested herself entirely of all interest ed Sh aus : 
in and control of the trust property, and | °f $22,127.50 ang $24,127.50, respectivel 
Petitioner in lengthy briefs discusse 


that the beneficiary immediately took ; 4 s 
the use and enoyment thereof. The pos- the primary facts; what conclusio 
sibility of the donor surviving the im- should be drawn from these facts 
mediate beneficiary and reserving the Whether the question to be decided is 
income did not negative the accom- question of law or fact; what presump 
plished fact that the trust as to Barney tion isto be indulged in favor of th 
May took effect in possession and en- action of the directors in allowing th 
|joyment immediately upon its execution. salaries; and what force is to be give 
It is urged that’ to distinguish the case | '° the findings and conclusipns of th 
at bar from May v. Heiner leads to an Tax Board. : 
labsurdity, and the supposition in-|.. We do not find it necessary to review 


, . these questions. 
\dulged that the trust deed agreement ; ene eee pe 
might permit the Income to accumulate The primary facts, which petitioner 


1s 


| Way, however, trespass upon the func- 
tions of Government and should let leg- 
| islative policies absolutely alone. 

weptific res 


| 936,073.02, for alleged overpayments of | 
|taxes for the years 1917 and 1918, are} 
i titions which have been | 




























| Norfleet, deceased. 
State of Alabama: 








where located on Mar. 1. 


The 
Liberty 
Limited 

The 
Golden 








for one month, or give the income for|*@¥S are not questioned, can lead to but 


one month to a third person, and then 
reserve the income to the donor for life. 


| 
Montgomery, Nov. 19. 


| 

| 

7. , . 

' Committee on Revenue Bill | state Tax Commission to su | 


Extra Session Denied 


one conclusion, and that is that a very 
large part of the $156,402.50 received by 


A. committee to prepare the general) 


Arrow 


Benjamin and Emanuel was a distribu- 
ition of profits to them as stockholders 
under the guise of salaries. 

Respondent found that $46,255 was rea- 
sonable compensation for the services of 
oth of them, and we see no ground for 
disturbing this finding. 

Affirmed. 


|Under such supposition it is suggested 
that the case would come clearly within 
ithe ruling of May v. Heiner, and the 
trust property be excluded from _ the 
value of the gross estate. 

It is of course not difficult through the 
faculty of imagination to suppose such 
extreme cases; however, it seems unnec- 
essary that we should attempt to decide 
‘the supposed case here. It is quite pos- 
s®le that should such a case arise and 
a donor by such process attempt to bring 
ithe trust within the principle of May 
|v. Heiner, that the courts might quite 
readily imply a fraudulent attempt to 
defeat taxation and refuse to give effect 
to that particular point of the instru- 
ment, | 

Counsel in argument have discussed : 
numerous decisions of the Supreme Court | 
in connection with the various phases of | 
the case. particularly’ the following de- 
cisions: Young Men’s Christian Associa- | 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions of Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue announces his acquiescence in de- 
cisions of the Board of Tax Appeals, 


of which follow: 
Rarnett, A., 28743, 18-632. 
Hatcher, J. S., 28742, 18-632. 
Ravlin Corporation, 45481, 19-1112. 
Sumitomo Bank, Ltd., 18599, 19-480. 
Towle, George E., 16218, 19-208. 


et al., 264 U. S. 47; Shukert v. Allen, 273' States Board of Tax Appeals: 
U. S. 545; Nichols v. Coolidge, 274 U. S.! Atherton et al., C. H., trustees, 28263- 
531; Saltonstall v. Saltonstall, 276 U. S. | 29547, 19-1172. 


260; Chase National Bank v. United’ Jones, John M., estate of*, 39743, 20-441. 
States, 278 U. S. 327; Reinecke v. Trust oe ‘enmae 

Co., 278 U. S. 339; May v. Heiner, 288|,,1°°°% Toule By execdtelx®, 20748, 89 
U. S, 238. Kaauila Land Trust, 28263-29547, 19-1172. 


A careful study of all of these cases 
leads us to the conclusion that where a 
donor in creating a trust irrevocably dis- 


*Estate tax decision. 





SSO 


| poses of the trust estate both as to title|to pass to another only on the donor’s | 


!and beneficial enjoyment of income, that | death, then the value of the trust estate 
the trust estate should not be included yielding such income is properly in- 
in the gross estate in computing the tax.| cluded in the gross estate. 

But where in creating the trust the donor | 
jreserves during life the enjoyment ofthe decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
ithe income’ of the trust, that to cease or| peals should be and is reversed, 

> 


re 


ithe titles, docket numbers and citations | 


The Commissioner does not acquiesce | 
tion of Columbus, Ohio, et al., v. Davis,,in the following decisions of the United | 


It follows from these conclusions that 


Legislature has just been appointed by 
| the Governor of Alabama, Bibb Graves. 
| The appointment was-made under sec- 
| tion 70 of the State constitution which 
| requires that a general revenue bill be 
; Submitted by the Governor, Attorney 
| General and State Auditor. The recom- 
mendations of 


| revenue bill for submission to the by | 





by the Legislature, it was explained 





‘South Dakota Conference 
Proposes Five New Taxes 


State of South Dakota: 
Pierre, Noy. 19, 
_ The South Dakota Division of Taxa- 
| tion has just published the report of the 
South Dakota tax conference. Five new 
| taxes are suggested, the proceeds to be 
| used for the express purpose of reducing 
the general property tax. These five 
taxes and the estimated yield are as fol- 
lows: 

Income tax, $1,000,000; tobacco tax, 
| $350,000; oleomargaine tax, $150,000; 
lard substitute tax, $150,000; amusement 
tax, $200,000; total, $1,850,000. 

This total will fall ~short 
quirement of the State general fund by 
approximately $400,000 per year, the re- 
| port says, suggesting that the difference 
be provided by a tax on soft drinks or 
some other nonessential commodity. 

Proposed bills levying the suggested 
taxes are incorporated in the report 
which also contains three bills relating 
to tax exemptions, the issue of bonds by 
| Political subdivisions of the State, and 
| Segregation of State and local, revenues. 


1en¢ the committee are not | 
binding and may be accepted or rejected | 


of the re-| 


In North Carolina 


y 





| . *,? 
Gov. Gardner Declines Petition 


a J 4 
the leading trains 
| Of Tax Relief Committee 


to Chicago 


ee , ELICIOUS FOOD expertly 
North Carolina: 

State of 3 ort aro “at served — a comfortable ‘trip 

Raleigh, Nov, 19. over one of the smoothest road- 

The Governor of North Carolina, O. beds in America, luxurious modern 

Max Gardner, has declined to call a equipment—an air of distinction, 

special session of the General Assem- of success these ke the 
| bly to consider tax legislation. His an- Libe 5 mane 

| bly Jiberty Limited and The Golden 


'nouncement follows in full text: 
. aa . Arrow the favorite trains with ex- 
| I have given full and deliberate con- perienced travelers. 


sideration to the arguments in the peti- 
| tion of the committee of representatives And there is no faster way to 
Chicago except by air, 


lof the North Carolina Tax Relief Asso- | 
Swift luxurious flyers to Chicago 


| ciation asking that the Governor call the | 
General Assembly into special session 
in December. -I am impressed by the} 
facts presented in the petition, and am) 
conscious of the conditions described and 
the relief sought by the committee. At 
the same time, I also clearly realize that 
in a 20-day session the Legislature would 
| not be able to organize and handle the! 
| questions which would be presented to 
it, and that a special session in December 
would so interrupt anc intcrfere with 
the orderly making of plans which are 
now in progress for the regular session 
in January that the effect would be to 
| have two sessions without adequate, or- | 
| ganized preparation for either. I have 
reached the conclusion that it would not, 
be wise nor in theginterest of the pub- | 
lic welfare to cll the General Assembly | 
into extraordinary session in Decembc-, 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Leaves Washington ........++. 
Arrives Chicago ........+06 


THE GOLDEN ARROW 
Leaves Washington 
Arrives Chicago 


MANHATTAN LIMITED 
Leaves Washington .........+. 7.05 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago .........++++++ 2,05 P.M. 


Five other trains to Chicago daily 


ALAN B SMITH, General Passenger 
Agent, 613-14th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D C Telephone National 9140. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 





and therefore can not comply with the 
!request made in the petition, 





’ 
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Northwestern States Have First 
Subzero Temperature of Season 


Showers and Abnormal Warmth Cause Rapid 
Growth of Grains in Central and 
- Southern Portions of Country 


The country’s first cold wave of the 
season was experienced during the week 
of Nov. 9 bringing subzero temperatures 
to some localities in the northwestern 
States, according to the weekly Weather 
and Crop Bulletin issued Wednesday by 
the Weather Bureau, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Showers and abnormal warmth caused 
an unusually rapid growth of all grains 
and improved pastures in the central and 
southern portions of the country, the 
Bulletin pointed out. While all parts 
of the country had some precipitation, 
there was too much rain in parts of the 
South, delaying outside work and caus- 
ing local damage to upland fields and 
some crops. However, the widespread 
precipitation was generally helpful, espe- 
cially in conditioning the top soil. 

At the beginning of the week pressure 
was high in the Northeast and relatively 
low in Gulf sections, with cloudy, unset- 
tled, and rainy weather prevailing over 
the South. Thereafter cloudiness and 
showers persisted over the eastern por- 
tion of the county, but rainfall was 
mostly light to only moderate. On Nov. 
13 a depression was charted over the 
southern great basin of:the far west and 
moved thence eastward to the southern 
great plains and then almost directly 
northward, reaching the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley on Nov. 16. During this 
period precipitation was widespread over 
tie eastern half of the country and it 
was rather general the latter part of 
the week west of the Rocky Mountains. 


The first cold wave of the season over- 
spread the more northwestern States 
about the middle of the week, bringing 
subzero temperatures to some localities; 
the lowest reported from first-order sta- 
tions was 10 degrees below zero at 
Havre, Mont., on Nov. 15. At the same 
time unusually warm weather continued 
in central and eastern sections of the 
country. In the lower Ohio Valley min- 
imum temperatures for the week were 
above 50 degrees, and in the more south- 
eastern districts they did not go as low 
as 60 degrees. Freezing weather was 
confined to the West, the Northwest, and 
a small area of the Northeast. 


Temperatures Above Normal 


Temperatures for the week were 
much above normal from the Great 


4 Plains eastward. It was especially warm 


from the Potomac and Ohio valleys 
northward and northwestward, where 
the weekly means ranged from 9 de- 
grees to as much as 19 degrees above 
normal, while in the south they were 
from 6 degrees to as much as 12 de- 
grees above. West of the Rocky Moun- 
tains the week was moderately cold, es- 
pecially in northern districts. 

Practically all parts of the country 
had more or less precipitation. The 
amounts were heavy in north Atlantic 
districts and from western North Caro- 
lina and eastern Tennessee southwest- 
ward to the Gulf; a number of localities 
in the latter area had from 4 to more 
than 10 inches of rain during the week. 
Precipitation was moderately heavy to 
heavy also in most’ sections west of the 
Rocky Mountains. In the Great Plains 
States the amounts were mostly light, 
and they were generally moderate to 
only light in much of the middle At- 
lantic area and most interior valley sec- 
tions. 

While there was too much rain in 
arts of the south, delaying outside 
work and causing local damage to up- 
land fields and some crops, widespread 
precipitation was generally helpful, es- 
pecially in conditioning the top soil. In 
many sections, however, particularly in 
the Ohio Valley and localities to the east 
and north, rainfall is yet insufficient to 
penetrate the ground to an appreciable 
depth and the subsoil is still dry. In 
parts of these areas where the water 
supply has been insufficient the rains 
were inadequate to bring material re- 
lief, though in some sections improve- 
ment is noted. The supply is still short, 
notably in the interior of the middle 
Atlantic area, the upper Ohio Valley, 
and parts of the upper Mississippi Val- 


Wheat Districts Benefit 


The widespread precipitation west of 
the Rocky Mountains has materially im- 
proyed the situation in that area, espe- 
cially for ranges in the south and for 
Winter grains in the wheat districts of 
the north. Heavy snows occurred in 
the mountains of the north Pacific 
States, while a generous blanket was 
deposited over Montana and some other 
northwestern localities. 

The showers and abnormal warmth 
caused an \unusually rapid growth of 
Fall grains rather generally, and im- 
proved pastures in the central and 
southern portions of the country. Wheat 
fields are furnishing much grazing in 
the southwest, especially in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, while western ranges were 
improved, notably in central Rocky 
Mountain sections. Seasonal farm work 
made generally good progress in central 
and northern States, but in the more 
eastern districts and in the south there 


Domestic Grain Gains 
In Store and Afloat 


- ley. 


Increases Over Previous Week 


And Same 1929 Period 


store in the principal United States mar- 
kets for the week ended Nov. 15, made 
public Nov. 18, shows 211,049,000 bushels 
of domestic grain in store and afloat, 
against 210,467,000 the previous week 
and 197,907,000 the corresponding week 
of 1929. 

The figures for other grains follow: 
Corn, 5,813,000 bushels for the current 
week, 5,465,000 for the previous week, 
and 2,605,000 for the same week last 
year; oats, 32,403,000 bushels for the 
current week, 32,753,000 for the pre- 
vious week and 31,660,000 for the same 
week last year; rye, 17,195,000 bushels 
for the current week, 17,325,000 for the 
previous week and 12,217,000 for the same 
week last year; rye, 17,195,000 bushels for 
the current week, 17,325,000 for the pre- 
vious week and 12,816,000 for the same 
week last year; flax, 1,825,000 for the 
current week, 2,115,000 for the pre- 
vious week and 1,117,000 for the same 
week last year. 

pepeden grain in store’in bond in 
Uffited States markets during the cur- 
rent week are: Wheat, 23,287,000 bush- 
els; oats, 7,000 bushels; rye, 392,000 
Nyes and barley, 1,003,000 bushels. 
4 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
report on commercial grain stocks in 
\ 


was much interruption by frequent 
rains. Truck crops in the southern 
States made mostly good progress, but 
warm, moist conditions were unfavor- 
able for ripening sugar cane in Loui- 
siana. 

Light. to moderate rains in many parts 
of the East, together with abnormally 
warm weather, caused a general improve- 
ment in Winter grain condition. Wheat 
was benefited also in central and western 
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sections of the main producing area, but 


more moisture is still needed in some 
places, especially in the Ohio Valley. 
Winter wheat in Kansas is generally 
supplied with sufficient soil moisture to 
carry well into the Winter and the crop 
is making excellent grawth, while prog- 
ress and condiiton were good to excellent 
in other parts of the southwest. Snows 
in the northwest were of much benefit, 
especially in Washington where the soil 
was unfrozen. 


Corn Wastage Decreases 


Husking and cribbing corn continued 
to make satisfactory progress rather 
generally in central and northern States, 
though there was considerable interrup- 
tion by rains in the south. Gathering | 
the crop is nearly completed in many in- 
terior portions of the country under un- 
usually favorable weather conditions. 
The weather wastage in corn since ma- 
turity in the upper Mississippi Valley has 
been the least in years. 

Rains were frequent and in many 
places heavy in most of the Cotton Belt, 
though there was considerable fair 


FOE 5 


Co 


weather in the northwestern portion. In 
central and eastern districts gathering 
cotton that remains in the fields made 


poor progress, and that still out was 
damaged in some localities, though pick- 
ing is mostly: well along’or largely com- 
pleted. Harvest is nearing completion 
also in most localities of the northwest- 
ern belt where gathering that remaining 
made satisfactory advance. 


The cold weather in western portions 
of the country caused some suffering 
among unprotected livestock, but the at- 
tendant snow or'rain was of much benefit 
to ranges. Pastures in the.East and 
Southeast were benefited by rains during 
the week, with general improvement 
noted, but in central and north-central 
parts of the country precipitation is 
badly needed to replenish water supplies. 

Hardy truck improved in southern sec- 
tions, while the moist conditions per- 
mitted better progress in stripping to- 
bacco in Kentucky. Wet weather was 
unfavorable for sugar cane in Louisiana, 
while citrus in Florida needs lower tem- 
peratures. s 


( YEARLY 
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‘New Method for Forecasting 
Of Crop Output Is Developed 


Statistician of Department of Agriculture Devises Plan 
W hich He Declares Will Permit Greater Accuracy 
In Predicting Production 


State of Michigan: 


A formula designed to Increase the 
accuracy of Government crop forecasts 
on July 1 has been completed by a statis- 
tician of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Verne E. Church, sta- 
tioned at Lansing, according to announce- 
ment by Mr. Church upon his departure 
for Iowa to apply his system to crop and 
weather reports. 

The formula is founded upon a study 
of weather conditions in Michigan over a 
period of 29 years and their effect upon 
the corn crop, Mr. Church said. Similar 


Lansing, Nov. 19. 


charts will be drawn for wheat and other 
crops, he said. 

Analysis of weather reports over the 
29 years, coupled with a study of crop 
averages, has revealed that temperature 


and precipitation during the months of 
May and June have 67 per cent of the 
growing season’s climatic effect upon 
corn, according to Mr. Church. Thus, on 
July 1, he asserted, a forecast can be 
made which is far more accurate than 
by present methods. 


Says 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 
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Underestimated in Story 


Forests in the State of Georgia can” ~ 


supply from 8,000,000 to 10,01 cords. 
of pulp wood annually without apprecia- 
bly affecting the sawmill supply, accord= 
ing to a letter received by The United 


States Daily from the director.of educa- — 


tion of the Georgia Forest Service, C. A. 
Whittle, calling attention to an errone-_ 
ous statement on this point in the issue 
of Nov. 10. 

It was stated in the previous item thag 
from 8,000 to 10,000 cords of wood used 
for pulp in the making of newsprint pa- 
per could be cyt annually in G 
without any appreciable effect on the 
lumber industry in the State, the figures 
being credited to the State Forester, B, 
F. Lufburrow. 3 

Mr. Lufburrow’s actual statement, Mr. 
Whittle advises, was that from 8,000,000 
to 10,000,000 cords could be used. 


THOMAS J. SPELLACY 


Democratic nominee for Governor 


of Connecticut (1918) 


Member Connecticut Senate (1907-11) 


“Public servants, interested in the gen- 
eral prosperity, are bound to hail with 
satisfaction such outstanding successes 
as that of your company in the recent 
months of business depression. The use 
of the Ultra Violet Ray in the ‘Toasting’ 
of your tobaccos is surely an evidence 
of the extent to which your enterprising 
management has gone to establish and 
maintain the quality of your product. 
It is obvious that the reason for your 
success lies in this spirit of enterprise.” 


Everyone knows that sunshine mellows — 
that’s why TOASTING includes the use of the Ultra Violet Ray. 
LUCKY STRIKE —the finest cigarette you ever smoked, made 
of the finest tobaccos — the Cream of the Crop — THEN —”IT’S 
TOASTED.” Everyone knows that heat purifies and so TOASTING 


to be less irritating! 


“It’s toasted” 


against irritation—against coug 


\ 


© 1930, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 


TUNE IN—TheLucky Strike Dance Orchestra, everyTuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N.B.C. networks 


removes harmful irritants that cause throat irritation and 
coughing. No wonder 20,679 physicians have stated LUCKIES 


Ret 


thy 


Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before 
the public, The American Tobacco Company has in- 
vited Mr. Thomas J. Spellacy to review the reports of 
the distinguished men who have witnessed LUCKY 


STRIKE’S famous Toasting Process. The statement of 


Mr. Spellacy appears on this page. 
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Public Utilities 


_ Of Radio Beacon 
Stations Extended mc 


ript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Relates Also to 
Connections of Officers of Southeastern 


? 
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Radio 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Increase 


Avrsonizen Statements Onty Are Presenrep Heretn, Berne 
PustisHep WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


Insurance 


in Employment 


In Other Companies Outlined Fyrom Water and Js Shown in Mountain States 


lee Is Outlined | Surplus of Labor General, However, Employment Service | 
| Finds in Monthly Review; Beet Sugar Industry 


Phoenix Company 
Business Gains 


In 4-year Period 


Power & Light Company , 


i Opening of Virginia Unit by, Effect Is Greatest During | Employs Many in Colorado ‘Dividends of $4,600,000 


 . Department of Commerce 
.Completes Boston-Spar- 
tanburg Lane 


- Completing the chain between Boston 
and Spartanburg, S. C., the twentieth 
aural type radio range station of the 
Department of Commer®e was placed in 
operation at Hunters Point, Va., near 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 19, when Col. 
Clarence M. Young, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerec for Aeronautics, 
threw the switch starting the transmit- 
ting equipment. 

Equipped with remote control from 
the radio room of the airways division 
in the Washington offices, the beacon 
will be in 24-hour operation except when 
brief periodic interruptions are made to 
allow the broadcasting of. weather re- 
ports from the airway radio station at 
Silver Hill, Md., it was explained orally 
by Capt. F. C. Hingsburg, chief of the 
airways. 

Three courses are marked by two 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony given Nov, 12 
at the investigation of financial ac- 
tivities of power and gas utilities 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
was begun in the issue of Nov. 19 
and continues as follows: 

Q. He was connected with how many 
other companies which have filed re- 
ports? 

A. He was connected with 21 
companies which filed reports. 


Number of Companies 
In Group Explained 


Q. How many companies were there 
in the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
, pany in 1928? 

A. In a letter dated Apr. 17, 1928, Mr. 
C. A.’ Bingham, vice president of the 
| Southeastern Power & Light Company, 
stated that he was ‘enclosing a “List 


other 


of Active Public Utility Companies and! 


Non Public Utility Companies Controlled 
Directly or Indirectly by Southeastern 
Power & Light Company as of Mar. 1, 
1928.” He further stated that “This com- 
pany also controls directly or indirectly 


beams, adjusted so that signals denote several inactive companies which are not 


; stock of all the companies and between: 
}20.and 100 per cent of the preferred! 
stock of five of them. 

Q. How many companies were held by 
| subsidiaries of the Southeastern Power 
& Light Company on each of these 
dates? 

A. They held 19 other companies on, 
Dec. 31, 1927, and 10 on Dee. 31, 1929. 

Q. What per cent of the stock of these 


Specialist Tells American 
Soil Survey Group 


Outstanding factors causing road dam- 
age are water and ice, according to 
I, 


. : hal ae es 9 dressed the eleventh annual meeting of 
meager was so held? ‘the American Soil Survey Association 

RR n Dee. 31, 1927, 100 per cent of on Nov. 19 on the subject, “The Utiliza- 
the stock of 15 companies was held and | tion of Soil Surveying in Road Construc- 
95, 87, 53 and 50 per cent, respectively,! tion,” . 
= - other four eee On Dec.; Mr, Watkins based the conclusions of 
31, 1929, re the stock of eight compa-| his paper on 16 years of soil surveying 
| nies was held and 98 and 92 per cent,| and road construction experience, 
respectively, of the other two. 


Q. As of Dec. 31, 1927, what per-/with the Bureau of Public Roads. With 
centage of the outstanding common stock! reference to the importance of soil sur- 


27, 


of Alabama Power Company was held! yey Mr. Watkins said:, “A knowledge of | 


by Southeastern? 100 per cent. soil and soil characteristics enables one 
Q. Of the Dixie C#istruction Company to determine in what form and layers 
and the Empire Construction Company? , the water and ice occur. This knowledge 
A. One hundred per cent. furnishes a basis for determining the 
Q. Of Georgia Power Company? |character of nondrainable soils and the 


A. One hundred per cent of the com-; —— oneens = oe 
Damage From Thaws 


in- | 
| cluding four years of cooperative studies | [Including the States of New Mexico,! 


the course on: the Washington-New York, 
the Washington-Pittsburgh, and the 
Washington-Quantico, Va. airways, 
Capt. Hingsburg explained. 


Additional Station Planned 


Announcement was made by the Aero- 
nautics Branch that in the near future 
an additional station near Atlanta will 
be placed in service, providing blind-fly- 
ing facilities along practically the entire 
Atlantic seaboard. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 

A new tadio range beacon, which has 
heen under construction at Hunter’s 
Point, Va., a short distance from Wash- 
ington, and which will provide radio di- 
rectional beams for pilots flying the At- 
lanta-New York and Washington-Cleve- 
land airways, was formally opened for 
service today by Clarence M. Young, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics. 

The inauguration of radio beacon serv- 
ice from Hunter’s Point marks the com- 
pletion of the radio beacon installations 
along the Atlantic coast from Boston as 
far south as Spartanburg, 8S. C. This 
service will be extended to Atlanta, Ga., 
in the near future when a station now 
under construction at Atlanta will be 
placed in operation. The radio beacon 
stations now in operation on the Atlantic 
coast are located at Boston, Hadley Field, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Washington, 
Richmond, Greensboro, N. C., and Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 

Twentieth of Type ! 

The beacon at Hunters Point is the 
twentieth aural type radio range station 
to be established by the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce 
under its program of providing radio 
aids to air navigation along the Federal 
airways. The local beacon is remotely 
controlled from the radio room at the 
airways division, of the Aeronautics 
Branch in the Hurley-Wright Building, 
Washington, D. C., from where weather 
broadcasts over the Department of Com- 
merce airway radio station near Silver 
Hill, Md., also are made. The beacon, 
like all others established by the De- 
partment of Commerce, will remain in 
24-hour continuous service. 

“The aural beacon indicates position 
with respect to the course by means of 
two code signals, an “N’’ (dash-dot) 
and an “A” (dot-dash), which are 
picked up through ear phones by pilots 
in flight. When the plane is on one side 
of the course the ‘“‘N” is louder, while 
if it is on the other the “A” predomi- 
nates in strength. When the pilot is 
on the eourse the two signals merge into 
a long dash. 

Marks Four Courses 

Each beacon marks four courses, by 
means of four beams, or “legs.” These 
legs are in pairs, the two members of 
a pair issuing from opposite sides of 
a station. 

The courses of the Washington station 
have. been adjusted so that the northeast 
leg projects along the Washington-New 
York section of the Atlanta-New York 
airway via Baltimore. The southwest 
course lies along the Richmond-Wash- 
ington section of the same airway, and 
is. directed approximately on Quantico, 
Va. The northwest leg lies along the 
Washington-Pittsburgh section of the 
Washington-Cleveland, via McConnells- 
burg, Pa., airway and the southeast leg 
is directly opposite, since it is a contin- 
uation of the same signals, but it does 
not lie along any airway. 

Signal characteristics are adjusted so 
that the range signals—the letters N and 
A in Morse code—will be received on the 
various airways as follows: Washing- 
ton to New York, N to the left of the 
course and. A to the right; Washington 
to Pittsburgh, A to the left of the course 
and N to the right; Washington to Rich- 
mond, N to the left of the course and A 
to the right. Signals will be reversed 
for an airman following one of these 
courses in the direction opposite to that 
given. 

The identifying characteristic for the 
Washington radio range station is the 
letter S (dot, dot, dot). It operates on 
272 kilocycles, a frequency used alter- 
nately by this station and by the Wash- 
ington airway radio (weather broadcast) 
station. 


Trade Situation Abroad 
Continues to Be Slack 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
affected by the weakness of the exchange. 
Some of the Far Eastern countries 
show a trend toward optimism based on 
slightly higher raw material prices, but 


no material gains have been recorded. | 


The Japanese government is rendering 
all possible assistance to banks, in or- 
der that industries may be able to carry 
on into the new year without defaulting 
on obligations. British Indian 
tions tend to strengthen slightly 
commodity markets lack confidence. 

The course of business in Siam is still 
downward, particularly because of the 
uncertainty of the rice market and weak- 
ness in tin and rubber exports. The bus- 
iness tone of The Netherland East Indies 
has been very slightly improved by 
firmer raw commodity prices. and the 
same factor has caused a slight strength- 
ening in tyne Philippine Islands. There 


but 


has been a better demand for the finer | companies was held by the Southeastern| liable for medical, surgical and hospital 


grades of Australian wool on the Syd- 
ney market, 


condi- | 


included in this list. 

| panies exist only as shells of corpora- 

| tions and have no physical properties.” 
These were 36 subsidiary companies on 

bey active list and 33 on the inactive 
ist. 

Q. How many companies in this group, 
filled out and returned the Commission’s 
preliminary report as of Mar. 1, 1928? 

_ A. Fifteen. 

Q. How many individuals were con-; 
nected with these 15 reporting companies ' 
as officers or directors? A. One hun- 
dred and thirteen. 

Q. How many of these 113 officers 
and directors were connected with two 

| or more companies? 

A. Thirty-six were connected with two 


or more companies in the Southeastern | 


group and two others who were con- 
nected with only one company in this 
group were also connected with one or 
more companies outside the group. 

Q. How many of these 36 officers and 
directors were connected with more than 
five companies? 

_A. Four. P. S. Arkwright, director of 
nine and president of seven of them; 
E. P. Cummings, vice president of seven 
|and director of one of them; C. A. Bing- 
ham, vice president of six and treasurer 


one of them; and Thomas W.. Martin,| Property Co., Globe Trading Co., South- | 28 


| director of six companies and president 
of some of them. 

Q. How many of the 36 were connected 
as officers or directors with more than 
one company outside this group? 

A. Three. O, E. Groesbeck with two 

/companies in the group and 30 outside; 
G. W. Curran with one company in the 
| group and 26 outside; and S. Z. Mitchell 
| with three companies in the group and 
21 outside. 


Changes in Directors 
_Of Company Stated 


| Q. Were any changes made in direc- 
tors or officers of the Southeastern Power 
| & Light Company between Mar. 1, 1928, 
and Dec. 31, 1929? 

A. G. W. Curran and Sir E. Mackey 
Edgar were succeeded as directors by 
B. C. Cobb and George H. Howard. 

Q. How was it as to the Alabama 
Power Company? 

A. Mr. Cobb was 
rectors during 1929. 

Q. As to the Georgia Power Company? 

A. Mr. Cobb succeeded George E. 
| Patterson as director. 

Q. As to the South Carolina Power 
Company? - 

A. B. A. Hagood (died during 1928) 
and W. K. McDowell were succeeded 
by L. A. Magraw, W. H. Hassinger, N. 
Rutledge Rivers, R. A. Easterling, J. J. 
Donn and A. J. W. Gorse. This made 
an addition of five members to the board. 

Q. As to.the Gulf Power Company? 

A. Thomas W. Martin and R. W. 
Williamson succeeded W. J. Henderson 
as directors, one being added in 1929. 
Mr. Martin also succeeded Francis B. 
Carter as president. 

Q. Were any of these new directors 
connected with any companies outside 
|this group? 

A. B. C. Cobb was a director of at 
least 14 companies in the Commonwealth 
Power Corporation group, and George 
H. Howard was on Dee. 31, 1929, a di- 
rector of the Electric Bond & Share 
Company, American Power & Light Com- 
pany, Electric Power & Light Company, 
National Power & Light Company, and 
some of their subsidiary companies. 

Q. Where was the office of the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company lo- 
cated? A. At 120 Broadway, New York 
City. 

i Q. Did any of these companies have a 
majority of their directors located in 
| New York? 

A. No. Four of 15 directors of the 
| Southeastern Power & Light Company 
|and three of the 20 directors of the Ala- 
bama Power Company were located in 
|New York and three other companies 
each had one.director located there. 


| Eleven Said to Hold 
Most oj Voting Stock 


Q. How many stockholders held 1 per 


added to the di- 


cent or more of the voting stock of the, 


Southeastern Power & Light Company? 
A. Eleven. 

Q. What per cent of the total voting 
stock did these 11 hold? Fifty-two per 
cent, 

Q. What were the largest stockholders 


and what per cent of the stock did they 


hold? 

A. W. H. Hassinger and Thomas W. 
Martin, trustees, held 25.2 per cent. 

Q. How many companies did the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company hold 
airectly on Dec. 31, 1929? A. Eighteen. 

Q. Were these the same 18 companies 
as on Dec, 31, 1927? 

A. No. Two companies—Consumers 
Water Company and Union Goal Com- 
pany—were dissolved between’ these 
| dates, the Gulfport & Mississippi Coast 

Traction Company was held by the Mis- 
sississippi Power Company in 1929 and 
no report was made for the latter date 
concerning the Alabama Traction Light 
{& Power Company, Montreal, Canada, 
but there were four companies—Con- 
sumers Ice Company, Columbus Electric 
& Power Company, Georgia Light, Power 
& Railways, Inc., and Southeastern Pro- 
duction Company—held on Dee. 31, 1929, 
that were not reported as being included 

in the group on Dee. 31, 1928. 
| Q. What per cent of the stock of these 


| Power & Light Company? 
{ A. It held 100 per cent of the common 


These inactive com- | 


mon stock and 61 per cent of the pre- 
ferred. : | 

Q. The Gulf Power Company? 

A. Of the Gulf Power Company, 100, 
per cent of the common and 100 per cent 
of the preferred. 

Q. Of the Mississippi 
pany? 

A. One hundred per cent of the com-! 
mon and 20 per cent of the preferred. 


Power Com- 


pany? 


According to Mr. Watkins the detri- 
mental effects and movement of water | 
are greatest during the Spring thaw andj; 
rains and are most damaging to nonrigid | 
road surfaces, During the Winter ice} 
accumulates in some of the subgrade | 
soils in sufficient amounts to cause them | 
to become supersaturated upon thawing | 
and with the flexing of the road surface | 
the subgrade loses its stability. The) 


sufficient to exceed the road surface flexi- 


{in the 48 States during October, issued 
by the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, shows slight improvement in some 
| industries but a general surplus of labor. 
| (A summary of the review was printed 
|in the issue of Nov. 14. The section 


| 


| tricts in subsequent issues.) 

| The full text of the portion of the re- 

view dealing with the Mountain district 

follows: 

v 

| Mountain District 
Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, 

Idaho, Montana and Colorado.] 


v 
New Mexico 
There was a slight improvement in 


employment in several of the major in- 
dustries during October; however, largely 


due to an influx of workers from other | 


| States, the supply of all classes of labor! 


exceeded requirements. 
the fruit and vegetable crops was prac-| 
tically completed. Harvesting of the cot- 
ton crop was in full swing. Quite a num- 
ber of seasonal workers left for the cot-| 
ton districts of Arizona during the latter 
part of the month. The cotton gins re- 
sumed their seasonal operation, The saw-| 


Spring Thaws, Federal | A review of the employment situation | the major industrial establishments. were | 


in operation, the plants manufacturing 
construction equipment curtailed their 
| forces somewhat. 


Several of the smaller | 


Declared During That 
Time, Connecticut State 
Examination Shows 





| sawmills were closed and others cur- | 
tailed their forces to a minimum, affect- | 


ing several hundred employes. 


jter plants curtailed operations to a part- 
| time basis, affecting approximately 800 
men. 
| continued fairly active and included the 
| Hawthorne naval ammuntion depot, the 
| construction of a railroad line, and con- 
| Siderable highway work. Lumbering and 
|logging operations were maintained on 
, a curtailed basis. Railroad maintenance- 
of-way, shop, and construction forces 
| Were seasonally curtailed, but forces em- 
|ployed in the railroad freight transpor- 
| tation departments were increased. 
|surplus of labor was apparent through- 
, out the month. 
v 


Idaho 


There was a slight increase in the| 


Harvesting of; volume of employment during October; 


however, a surplus of labor prevailed, | 
with indications that this oversupply will | 
increase during the next 30 days. Har- 
vesting of the sugar-beet, potato, and) 


|other miscellaneous Fall crops absorbed 
|many laborers, but this work will prac-! 


tically be completed in November. The, 


There | 
are ay 1 W.| dealing with New England was printed, was a further reduction in metal-mining | 
Watkins of the United States Bu-/ jn full text in the issue of Nov. 15, fol-| activity and two ore mills closed, releas- | 
‘vreau of Chemistry and Soils, who ad-| lowed by reviews of several other dis-|ing 200 workers, while the copper-smel- | 


Building and general construction | 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Nov. 19. 


During the four-year period from Dec. 
31, 1925, to Dec. 31, 1929, The Phoenix 
| Insurance Company had a gain from un- 
derwriting of $1,961,763, a gain from in- 
| vestments of $17,262,455, and a gain in 
|surplus of $13,569,468, according to a 
|report of the regular quadrennial exam- 
|mation of the company by the Connec- 
|ticut Insurance Department, 
, completed and just made public by Com- 
| missioner Howard P. Dunham. During 
| this period the company declared divi- 
;dends amounting to $4,600,000 and es- 
tablished special reserves of $1,250,000. 


A| Total Admitted Assets 


The examination, which is as of Dec. 
31, 1929, shows the company to. be-vested 
| with total. admitted assets of $55,885,- 
| 724, while the total liabilities, except 
capital, amount to $16,769,734. With a 
paid-up capital of $6,000,000 and a sur- 
plus over all liabilities of $33,115,990, 
the company’s surplus as regards policy- 
holders amounts to $39,115,990. 

Through the Phoenix Securities oh. 
pany, it was stated the company owns 
or controls the following companies: 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Com- 


mills, planing mills, and box factories re-| Shipping of livestock provided employ-| pany, Equitable Fire and Marine Insur- 


ported fairly satisfactory 


schedules,!ment for quite a number of men. The| ance Company, Minneapolis 


Fire and 


i ‘ ‘ 1 while logging operations continued on a! beet-sugar factories started their sea-| Marine Insurance Company, Reliance 
Q. The Southeastern Engineering Com-, road surface breaks if traffic loads are | steady basis in the vicinity of Bernalillo.|Sonal runs early in October, which cre-| Insurance Company of Canada, Central 


|the Southeastern Power & Light Com-| 
{pany, Commonwealth & Southern Cor-| 


A. One hundred per cent of the com-_ bility and subgrade stability. 
mon. 
Q. South Carolina Power Company ? 
A. One hundred per cent of the com-_ tai i ri r 
7 ain types of soil cause a heaving of two 
mon and 67 per cent of the preferred. | iaten bo a foot in concrete roads, 
Q. What companies of the Southeast- | tinuing, he said: 
ern Power & Light group reported stock! “This produces 


a decidedly bumpy 


| Metal mining continued on a curtailed) ated employment for quite a number of| States Fire Insurance Company, Na- 


basis and a surplus of metal-mine labor 


; expected in November. 


| skilled workers. Sawmills and box fac- 


Logging operations 


| tional Union Fire Insurance Company, 


Mr. Watkins pointed out that in the| was apparent. Employment increased in| tories operated on_ considerably cur-| Great Eastern Fire Insurance Company, 
| colder regions of the United States frost | the coal mines due to seaconal influences, |tailed schedules. 
and ice accumulation associated with cer-| and a further increase in production was | have been reduced to a minimum. Plants 


| and the Atlantic Fire Insuance Company. 
The total book value of bonds and 


Building con-| manufacturing construction equipment} stocks owned on Dec. 31, 1929, amounted 
Con- | tinued fairly active, with no interruption ,Teported a gradual reduction of opera-|to $29,149,862. 


The market value of 


expected before the advent of Winter tions and their forces to the usual Win-' these securities as used in:the report is 


; weather. Work continued on the con- 


‘ter basis. Curtailed operations pre- 


held by a trustee or nominee on Dec.’ surface, often causing a concrete road | struction of the middle Rio Grande con-|Vailed in the lead, silver, zinc, arfd cop- 


, 31, 19292 |surface to break. Low type road sur- 

A. Georgia Power Co.. Alabama Power faces become soft and impassible during 
Co., South Carolina Power Co., Gulf the Spring thaw. Such spots are known 
Power Co., Mississippi Power Co., Savan-| #8 ‘frost boils.’ Frost accumulation is 


servation project, offering employment to 
{quite a number of men. Highway con- 
| struction, miscellaneous telephone work, 
;and municipal improvements continued in 


per mines; however, there was a notice- 
able increase in gold-mine prospecting. 
Considerable unemployment was appar- 
jent among the metal miners. 


nah River Electric Co., Georgia-Alabama | Most extensively developed in very fine| good volume, with large numbers of|ing and general construction decreased 


Utilities Co., Atlanta Northern Railway 
Co., Gulfport & Mississippi Coast Trac- 
tion Co., Appalachian Development Co., 
Sheffield) Development Co., 


| structured, more porous portion of the 
Alabama | S0il in sufficient amounts to cause dam- 

'age, unless in a poorly drained position, 
hich causes the soil to become puddled. 
Puddling destroys structure, increases 
density and water holding capacity. 
This condition is common in roads trav- 
ersing poorly drained land.” 


eastern Securities Co, (Alabama). — 


Services Furnished 
By Various Companies 


Q. Who were named as the beneficial 
owners under these trust arrangements? 
A. The beneficial owners were 


Open Credit Losses 
Held to Low Level 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Securities C . ; Commerce of the United States Depart- 
Q. What conn ee. ai ciar® ment of Commerce at the request of, and 
A. It shows the supervision manage-| i” cooperation with, the National Retail 
ment and, service relations between Credit Association, and local credit bu- 
\; reaus, chambers of commerce and other 


companies ‘in the Southeastern Power ; ae " 
& Light group between Jan. 1, 1927, trade and commercial organizations aided 
in various cities. 


and Mar. 1, 1928, for the companies y : 
| Credit Losses Kept Low 


that made reports in 1928. 
Mr. George analyzed the information 


Q. How many companies 
ported as furnishing services? developed in the credit survey and 


poration, the Alabama Power Company, 
the Mississippi Power Company, Geor-| 
gia Power Company, and Southeastern 


were re- 


A. Six—Southeastern Power & Light) pointed out the uses to which the facts} 


Company, Southeastern Engineering could be utilized to aid the individual 
Company, Dixie Construction Company,! merchant in formulating and enforcing 
|Empire Construction Company, Georgia! a proper credit policy. 
Power Company, and Southeastern Se- “The real burden of the song,” he 
curities Company. said, “is carried in the section on credit 
Q. How many companies received serv-, losses. It is really a triumph for Amer- 
|ices from the Southeastern Power &' ican business acumen that throughout all 
Light Company? this welter of unregulated growth the 
| A. Twelve companies reported receiv-' average loss from bad debts on open- 


| 


| sandy loams, silt loams, and silty clay'men employed on the various proj-;S0mewhat. 

loams but seldom occurs in the granular | ects, Employment increased in the rail-| Pal improvement programs was close to| 
road freight-transportation departments,|¢completion the latter part of October. | 
| which is usual at this period of the year; Highway construction increased and ad-| 
| however, the other railroad operating de-| ditional contracts were let during the | 


| partments reported a seasonal decrease 
,in their forces and some surplus of rail- 
{road labor was apparent. 


v 
Arizona 


There was an upward trend in prac- 
| tically all major industries, except metal 
; mining and lumbering activities, which 
| continued on a greatly curtailed basis. 
| Harvesting of the cotton crop absorbed 
|a large number of workers who will be 
'employed for the next two to three 
|months. A shortage of cotton pickers 
| developed toward the latter part of Oc- 
| tober. 
other Fall agricultural work gave em- 
ployment to many men. Gold mining 
| increased in the Kingman and Oatman 
‘districts. Building and general construc- 
tion continued quite active and included 
considerable municipal improvement 
work, miscellaneous telephone construc- 
! tion, school buildings, churches, and man- 
ufacturing establishments. Highway con- 
struction offered employment to quite a 
number of men in various parts of the 
State. Forces employed in the railroad 
freight-transportation departments are 
expected to show some increase in No- 
v 


Utah 


ing assistance and advice in financing,! credit sales has been kept as low as 0.6 | 


advice as to general policies, account- per cent. 
| ing and related matters, from the South- the highest credit loss, 1.5 per cent. Ra- 
eastern Power & Light Company. dio sets and supply stores were second, 
Q. How many companies reported as with open-credit loss of 1.4 per cent. De- 
receiving services. from Southeastern! partment stores kept the tightest grip 
| Securities Company? on their business of all, thereby escap- 
A. Five companies reported receiving ing with a loss of only 0.4 per cent. 
| financing services and one financing and 
supervision. 
Q. How many as 
from the Southeastern Engineering! while coal, wood, lumber and building 
' Company? material dealers brought up the rear 
_ A. Five reported receiving engineer- with 0.2 per cent.” 
| ing ser¢ices. 
| Q. From the Dixie Construction Com- 
pany? 

A. Five reported receiving construc- 
tion services. 
Q. From 
Company? 

A. One reported 
, tion services. ee 

. iA . ‘ =) 

| 2. ee Dover Cogan Applications for license renewals and 
see, ere en wees construction permits other than for 
supervision, construction, engineering | broadcasting purposes have 
and purchasing. No one of, these four! announced by the Federal Radio Corn- 
reported receiving any services from any| nission as follows: 
other company. ae ; ; 
| Q. State the fees paid to Southeastern 
| Engineering Company by Southeastern | 
Power & Light Company in 1928 and) Kia, KMZ, KMD. KMI, KLI, KLG, KLT, 
| 1529. 2 KLE, KFF, KFG, KFY, KGZ, KMS, renewal 
| A. $5,543.76 in 1928 and $14,920.51 in of licenses. 
1929. WAK, American Radio News Corpora- 
| Q. By the Alabama Power Company? tion, near Chicago, Ill., modification of 
| A. $66,525.10 in 1928 and $203,509.06 construction permit for extension of con- 
} in 1929, struction period from June 3, 1930, to June 
| Q. By the Georgia Power Company? i 1981. - ; 

A, $83,156.37 in 1928 and $270,949.74|,, KGRM, City of Beaumont (Fire and Po- 
im 1929 ice), Tex., construction permit for 1,712 

a? ke., 50 w 
By 

Q. By KGJX, City of Pasadena, Calif., con- 
pany ne ee struction permit for change in location, in- 

A. $29,874.70 crease in power and new frequency; 2,470 
im 1929, 


or 2,440 ke., 400 w. 
Q. By Mississippi Power Company? W2XBJ, R. C, A. Communications, Ine., 
A. .$22,175.04 in 1928 and $31,758.56 Rocky Point, N. Y., renewal of experimen- 
in 1929, tal license for 6,740, 8,930, 9,490, 13,900, 
Q. By Gulf Power Company? 


14,815, 17,880, 17,900, 18,980 ke., 80 kw. 
A. $11,087.53 in 1928 and $10,223.01 |, {ontinental Oil Co., portables, KJZ, WCU, 
in 1929. 


KSP, KJA, KJD, KMY, KMX, renewal of 
Publication of excerpts from the 


geophysical licenses, 
transcript of testimony will be con- 
tinued in the issue of Nov, 21. 


installment sales was 1.2 per cent. Gen- 
receiving 


Applications 


to 
Radio Commssion 


the Empire Construction 


receiving construc- 


casting): 
Humble Oil & Refining (o., portables, 


’ 


South Carolina Power Com- 


27 9 


in 1928 and $27,246.14 


Brunswick, N. J., modification of limited 
public license for change in frequency. 
W8XJ, Radio Corporation of America, 
Ohio Company, West Dover, Bradley Road, 
Ohio, construction permit for installation 
4 > a jof new equipment on 1,608, 2,734, 3,088, 
Are Revised in Colorado 4.108, 5,570, 6,335 ke., 200 w. Special exper- 
imental service. F . - seal, 
: ‘ > KSC, Chilkat Oil Co., atalla, aska, 
State of Colorado: construction permit for 500, 274 ke., 15 w. 
Denver, Nov. 19. | (new apparatus), Coastal and limited pub- 
The State Industrial Commission has| lie service. oi, ‘ 
|issued a new medical and surgical fee| Lynchburg Flying Service, Inc., license 
| schedule under the State workmen’s com. | fr new aircraft on 3,106 ke., 4 Ww. 
| pensation law, replacing as of Nov. 15). W oer, Sprencution! Radio, Ren 
| the schedule which became effective July | 6380 Taaee 1846 kc. 180 we 
1, 1928. In general, the new schedule} ~ ~ ~’ : a; 
calls for increases in the fees allowable 
for medical and surgical treatment. It 
'is pointed out, however, that the em-; 
ployer and insurance carrier are only 


Medical Compensation Fees | 


Jack- 
4,140, 


Auto Sales in South Africa 


Between 70 and 75 per cent of the 
present sales of motor cars in the Union 
of South Africa are confined to cars re- 
tailing at less than $1,500. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


| treatment for four months from the date 
of the accident and up to $500 in value. 


Electrical-appliance stores had | 


“The average loss from bad debts on} 


services eral clothing stores led with 8 per cent, | 


just been) 


Applications received (other than broad- | 


While there was a slight increase in 
the volume df employment, the supply of 
labor exceeded requirements. Harvest- 
ing of the sugar-beet crop and other mis- 
icellaneous crops gave employment to 
{many men. The beet-sugar factories 
started their seasonal operations early 
in October, which will be continued for 
the next few weeks. The woolen miils 
and confectionery factories engaged ad- 
ditional help. The flour mills, building 
material plants, and canning factories 
reported a decrease in operations and 
employment. Metal mining continued on 
a curtailed basis and a large surplus of 
metal miners was apparent. Coal min- 
ing increased somewhat, which is usual 
at this period of the year. No large 
building programs were reported in any 
locality. Telephone and highway con- 
struction employed many men. Railroad 
freight transportation forees were 


way, and construction forces were sea- 
sonably curtailed, and a surplus of rail- 
road labor was reported in some local- 
ities, 
v 
Wyoming 

Industrial activity and employment 
were gradually being adjusted from a 
Summer to a Winter basis during Octo- 
ber. There was an increase in activity 
and employment reported in the sugar- 


Harvesting of other crops and} 


in- | 
creased, while the shop, maintenance-of- | 


Work on the 1930 munici- 


month which call for grading and sur- 
{facing projects and the construction of 
| bridges at a total cost of approximately 
$400,000. It is probable that additional 


; contracts will be let in November for | 


|/more highway work. There was a sea- 
sona! increase in the railroad freight 
transportation forces during the latter 


part of the month, while a seasonal de-| 


|erease occurred in the railroad main- 


|tenance of way, construction, and shop | 


|forces, and some surplus of railroad 
\labor was apparent. 


v 
Montana 


With Winter weather approaching, 
| there was a decrease in activity during 
| October, particularly in connection with 
outdoor work, and a surplus of labor 
| prevailed in most localities. Harvesting 
|of the sugar-beet, potato, and other mis- 
icellaneous Fall crops and the shipping 
lof livestock gave employment to quite 
'a number of men. There was a de- 
|crease in operations in industrial estab- 
lishments, except in the beet-sugar fac- 
/tories, which operated on a 24-hour ba- 
sis. The smelter plants and establish- 
ments manufacturing metal 
| worked below normal. 
lerated on a_ greatly reduced basis. 
| Plants manufacturing construction 
|equipment reported a gradual curtail- 
'ment of operating schedules and forces. 
|Metal mining continued quiet and most 
lof the smaller metal mines have been 
\closed. The larger metal mines worked 
part time with reduced forces. Activity 
in the logging camps was reduced to a 
iminimum basis. Building and general 
'eonstruction was only moderately ac- 
tive, and a further curtailment is ex- 
pected in November. Work continued 
lon considerable telephone construction 
|work in various parts of the State. 
| Highway construction and maintenance 
|were curtailed, due to weather condi- 
itions. The railroad freight transporta- 
ition forces were slightly increased; 
| however, railroad maintenance-of-way, 
construction, and shop forces were sea- 
'sonally reduced. 

v 

Colorado 

While there was a slight increase in 
;the volume of empoyment, the supply 


} 


of all classes of labor exceeded require- | 


|ments. Harvesting of the sugar-beet 
| crop and other miscellaneous Fall agri- 
‘cultural’ work. gave employment to quite 
a number of lahorers. Seasonal opera- 
ition of the beet-sugar factories was 
|started early in October, offering em- 
| ployment to about 8,000 skilled and semi- 
| skilled workers.’ The Winter feeding of 
|eattle and sheep will employ many men 
during the next few months. Practically 


Build- | 


products | 
The sawmills op-| 


| $48,993,428, exceeding the book value 
by $19,843,566. 

The company began business in June, 
| 1854, with a-capital of $200,000. In 1859 
it was increased to $400,000; in 1864 to 
$600,000; in 1876 to $1,000,000; in 1881 
to $2,000,000; in 1913 to $3,000,000; in 
11923 to $5,000,000; in November, 1926, 
to $6,000,000. Under the provisions of 
the charter the capital stock may be in- 
creased to $10,000,000. Since the last 
examination, the company was author- 
ized and has reduced the par value of 
its stock from $100 to $10. 

Examination Report 

An examination report of the Con- 
necticut Fire Insurance Company for the 
four-year period ended Dec. 31, 1929, 
shows a gain from underwriting of $1,- 
623,981, gain from investments of $4,- 
| 060,364 and a gain in surplus of $3,054,- 
512. The examiners found the com- 
pany’s surplus at the end of 1929 to 
be $8,452,076, which. is an increase of 
| $189,290 over the surplus reported by 
jthe company in the annual statement 
| filed with the Department. 

A special reserve of $600,000 was set 

aside out of surplus to provide for con- 
tingencies and market fluctuations. The 
bonds and stocks owned by the company 
as valued at the market rates published 
by the National Convention of Insur 
ance Commissioners showed an excess of 
market value over book value of $1,569,- 
973. The book value, representing the 
‘cost, was $14,217,142. 
| The company began business in 1850 
with a capital of $200,000. The capital 
is now $2,000,000 and the authorized cap- 
ital is $3,000,000. 
The Phoenix Insurance Company is au- 
‘thorized to transact business in all 
| States of the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Cuba, Domin- 
ion of Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, 
Belgium, Egypt, Greece, Holland and 
Italy. 

The Connecticut Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is licensed in all States of the 
| United States, Alaska, Hawaii, New- 
foundland and all provinces of Canada 
except Prince Edward Island. 


Insurance Premium Tax 
Is Proposed in Kansas 


| State of Kansas: 
| Topeka, Noy. 19. 
The Kansas statutes providing for the 
assessment of domestic life and fire in- 
surance companies “might well be 
amended to provide for a premium tax,” 
| C. B. Randall, attorney for the State Tax 
| Commission, told the committee om new 
| sources of revenue of the Kansas Cham- 
ber of Commerce Noy. 14. 

Explaining that domestic companies in 
| many instances are subject to assessment 
}and taxation only on tangible property, 

Mr. Randall said that “even a 1 per cent 
|premium tax would produce considera- 
| bly more tax revenue than now secured 
| under existing laws.” 

| He also recommended that the stat- 
utory provision granting tax exemption 
policies of fraternal benefit societjgy-he 
|repealed and a premium tax irk ised, 
| The reserve or emergency funds of fra- 


beet fields and beet-sugar factories, in| all of the canning factories ended their ternal benefit socities should be taxed at 


the coal mines, and the railroad freight 
transportation departments. Seasonal 
operations were started in the beet-sugar 
| factories at Wheaton and Lovell, offering 
/employment to several hundred skilled 
| mechanics, who will be employed for the 
|next several weeks. The canning fac- 
tories practically completed their sea- 
sonal runs the latter part of October. 
The oil refineries reported a seasonal cur- 


| tailment of operations and forces, which} 


{was also true of plants manufacturing 
|construction equipment. Metal mining 
| continued on a curtailed basis. There 


WAZ, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., New| was a decrease in railroad shop and | 


maintenance of way work, which will 
probably show a further curtailment dur- 
ing November. Coal mining increased in 
ithe Rock Springs, Sheridan and Kem- 
|merer districts, and additional mihers 
| were employed. While normal conditions 
| prevailed in the producing oil fields, oil 


| prospecting work will probably decrease | 


{during the next few weeks. No large 
| building programs were reported in any 
locality. 


.¥ 
Nevada 
Some curtailment was noted in in- 
| dustrial activity during October, large- 
ly due to seasonal influences. The 
| shipping of livestock, potato digging, and 
the harvesting of other Fall crops of- 
fered employment to many men, but 
these activities were practically com- 
pleted at the close of the month, While 


‘seasonal runs late in October. The in- 
dustrial establishments reported fairly 
satisfactory operations, except the plants 
'manufacturing construction equipment, 
jwhich reported a seasonal decrease in 
operations and forces. Producing metal 


lw 
| plants. 


hich was reflected in the ore-milling 
| Gold mining increased some- 
what. A fair volume of/metal-mine de- 
| velopment work was reported. There 
was a seasonal increase in coal mining. 
| Oil prospecting continued active in sev- 
eral districts, and a new oil well was 
blown in at Orchard. Building was grad- 
jually being curtailed to the usual Win- 
ter proportions. here was considerable 
telephone construction work under way 
in various sections of the State offering 
jemployment to many men. The 1930 
|municipal improvement programs have 
practically been completed. There has 
| been a gradual decrease in highway con- 
| struction which is usual at this period of 
‘the year; however, contracts for four 





ects were let during the past 30 days. 
Railroad freight transportation forces in- 
creased somewhat, while a seasonal de- 
crease in railroad shop, maintenance-of- 
way, and construction activity and forces 
occurred, 

The full text of the section of the 
report dealing with Pacific Coast 
States will be printed in the issue of 
Nov. 21. 


mines, except gold, reported a further | 
decrease in production and employment | 


Federal aid and two State highway proj-.| 


a low millage rate, he said. 


Conference on Licensing 
Of Drivers Called in Hlinois 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Noy. 19. 
| The Secretary of State of Mlinois, Wil- 
|liam J. Stratton, the Attorney General, 
| Oscar E. Carlstrom, and Francis C. Blair, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, are 
among the State officials who will ad- 
dress the conference to be held at Spring- 
field, Nov. 24 and 25, to draft a uniform 
drivers’ license law for Illinois. 

The meeting has been’ called by the 
‘illinois State Conference on Street and 
| Highway Safety, of which Dr. John Dill 
| Robertson, director of traffic and safety 
of the Motorists Association of Illinois, 
is chairman, 


|War Department to Use 
| All Its Construction Funds 


| The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur; 
| ley, has directed the Quartermaster Gen- 
|eral, Major General John L. DeWitt, and 
|the Chief of the Air Corps, Major Gen- 
|eral James FE, Fechet, to accelerate the 
\obligation of funds for constructiongso 
| that no unobligated balances will re 


in 


recently ‘ 


> 


» 


a 


lat the end of the fiscal year, according, 


to a statement just issued by the De 
partment of War. is 


> 








. 





Plane Exports 


For Year Show 
Only Slight Drop 


Aeronautic Products Decline 
5 Per Cent Against 25 
Per Cent for All Goods, | 


According to Survey 








Export trade in aeronautics products; 
during the first nine months of the cal- 
endar year fell off only 5 per cent, Leigh- 
ton W. Rogers, chief of the Aeronautics 
Trade Division, Department of Com- 
merce, stated orally Nov. 18, yet ex- 
ports of all American products were 25 
per cent under those for the same period 
last year. 

Growth in sales to foreign air trans- 
port operators was one outstanding fac- 
tor in this favorable showing, Mr. Rogers 
said, since the percentage of planes 
shipped to Central and South American 
countries increased over last year. 


AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Beine 
PustisHep WitHouT COMMINT BY THE UNITED States DaiLy 


Railroads 


Class I Steam Railways List 
Motor Vehicle Investments 





Answers 


Class I steam railways had a property 
investment in motor vehicles of $40,- 
048,607 on June 30 of the current year, 
according to answers made by the car- 
riers to questionnaires sent them by the 
‘nterstate Commerce Commission in con- 
nection with its investigation intv the 
coordination of common carriers subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act with 


The figures made public by the Com- 
mission deal only with motor vehicles 
actually owned or indirectly controlled | 
by the railroads through subsidiary com- 
panies, and do not cover the bus and 
truck operations of companies inde- 
pendent of the railroads, or with which 
jthe carriers have contractual agree-| 
| ments. 





4 Demonstration missions in South 
America and Europe, the Trade Division 
chief pointed out, stimulated interest in 
American aeronautics manufacture, while 
purchases of military planes for foreign 
use formed a staple though small part 
of the trade. 


Inspection Certificates 


“One of the most important factors in 
the favorable position of our export trade 
in aeronautics products,” Mr. Rogers ex- 


During the six months ending June 
1/30, 1930, the railroads operated 2,887 | 
; buses, and maintained 33,187 miles of | 
|intrastate bus routes and 23,040 miles 


to Questionnaire of I. C. C. Reveal Total Property 
Investment of 40 Millions; 2,887 Buses 
Operated in First Half of Year 





|the six months’ period of the current 


¢ 
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Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 19 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 22810 and Related Cases.—Alkire- 
Smith Auto Co. v. Bamberger Electric 
Railroad. Charges collected on automo- 
biles and extra parts, in carloads, from 
Flint, Mich., to Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
|from St. Louis, Mo., to Salt Lake City and 
Ogden, Utah, found to have been ap- 
plicable. Complaints dismissed. 

No. 22778.—Meridian Traffic Bureau, for 


| 
| 
| 
| 


miles during the first half of this year, 
of which 254,833 miles were interstate. 


Tonnage carried by means of rail- 
road-operated trucks aggregated a total 
of 413,259 tons, of which 22,968 tons 
was carried interstate. Total freight| Tom Lyle Grocery Co., v. Abilene & South- 
revenues from this source amounted t0|ern Railway. Class rates and rates on va- 
$1,580,862, of which $88,311 was derived | rious commodities between Meridian, Miss., 
from interstate traffic. and points in California, Oregon, Wash- 


common carriers by motor wehile, it] The increase in the use of both buses | EN™ Merete, te tpe crate tat Net 
was announced on Nov. 19. (Docket No. and trucks since 1927 is shown by the}or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dis- 
23400.) x Commission’s compilation. During 1927 | missed. 


the number of buses operated by the car- 
riers amounted to but 745, which gainéd 
in 1928 to 1,028 and 2,265 in 1929. The 
2,887 buses in operation during the first 


No, 22743.—Armour and Company v. Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Railway. 
fruit, in carloads, from Modesto, Calif., to 
ra a ane through Joliet, 
“i : ¢ . and other specifie inois points found 
SIX. months of this year surpass the) ¢ eurenneuabye or otherwise ro Bae 
entire 1929 total. | Complaint dismissed. 

The number of bus-miles operated was| No. 22506.—Republic Creosoting Co. v. 
23,725,222 in 1927; 37,491,404 in 1928;|Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway. 
95,371,709 in 1929; and 58,707,886 during | Rates on creosote oil, in tank-car loads, 
from Indianapolis, Ind., to destinations in 
oie | Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, and Illinois 
year. |found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 

The mileage of interstate routes rose} scribed and reparation awarded. 








of interstate routes. 

Buses operated by the carriers trav- 
eled 58,707,886 miles during the six- 
month period, both interstate and intra- | 
state, the interstate mileage alone being 
15,872,434. 

The total number of passengers car- 


| from 2,856 in 1927 to 4,552 in 1928 and| 


No. 22471 and Related Cases.—Manassa 
rose sharply to 23,583 in 1929 and 33,-; Timber Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
187 in the first half of this year. Inter-| Railway. Rates on piling, in carloads, from 
state routes increased from 1,051 miles in| ge ew gy a ag ao 
S 6 s 9 997 . ;e -rs e estina 3 
1927 to 2,751 a 1928 to 12,379 in 1929 Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and 23,040 during the first six months! gouth Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
of this year. |Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 


Postal Service 


Rate on canned | 


Classified Mail 
Lists Limited to 
Biennial Revision 





Correction Service Twice a 
Year Ordered for Busi- | 


ness Houses Which Main- | 
tain Separate Rosters 





‘Business houses maintaining separate 
mailing lists under several classifications 
will not be entitled to corrections of each 
list more frequently than twice a year, ! 
according to an order issued to post- | 
masters by First Assistant Postmaster | 
General Arch Coleman Nov. 17. | 

Postmasters are asked to notify con-| 
lcerns that when asking for correction 
lservice they specify the particular list 
to which desired corrections apply, in 
lorder that the postal authorities may 
lkeep accurate check on the frequency | 
with which eath separate list is cor- 
' rected. 

The order follows in full text: 

The order of Aug. 27, published in the 
Postal Bulletin of Aug. 29, 1930, defines 
ithe frequency with which mailing lists, 
| used for the purpose stated therein, may | 
be corrected. 
|. Many concerns maintain separate mail- | 
ling lists, under several classifications. | 
|For example, a concern manufacturing 


| 
| 





| systems. 
'are located on part of the tract, and} 


( 






Deeds Delivered 
For Army Airport 


Field Near Shreveport, La., to| 
Be Largest Combat Air- | 
drome in World 


Deeds to 23,000 acres of land near} 
Shreveport, La., for use as an Army avia- 
tion field which when completed will cost | 
more than $7,000,000 and be the largest | 
combat airdrome in the world were pre-| 
sented to the Secretary of War on Nov.) 
18, the Department of War announced. 
The full text of the announcement fol-| 
lows: | 

The inception of what will be upon 
its completion the largest combat air- 
drome in the world was inaugurated) 
this morning, when Mayor J. G. Palmer, | 
of Shreveport,- La., formally delivered’ 
in person to the Secretary of War the 
deeds conveying title to approximately | 
23,000 acres of land near that city} 
which will be used as an aviation field| 
and which will be the future home of} 
the Third Attack Group, now stationed 
at Fort Crockett, Tex. | 

The site is 9 miles long and about 5| 
miles wide, and is costing the City of| 
Shreveport about $1,650,000. It is lo- 
cated within 4 miles of the city hall, 
has concrete highways on two sides and! 
can be served by two different railway 
Active producing gas wells 


their output for heating purposes may 
eventually be made use | for the ben- 
efit of the garrison to be stationed there. | 

The building program proposed by the} 
War Department calls for the expendi-| 
ture of more than $7,000,000 at this 
place, and when the entire project is; 
completed it is expected that the garri-| 
son will consist of about 195 
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Authority Given 
P.& W.Va. to Issue 


Series of Notes 


Road Proposes to Spend Not 
Less Than $4,000,000 in 
Extending Two Branches 
In Pennsylvania 


Full details of its report and order in. 
Finance Docket No. 8540 authorizing 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
to issue at not less than par $4,000,000 
of unsecured short term notes in con- 
nection with the construction of the rail- 
road’s Connellsville and Donora exten- 
sions in Pennsylvania, has just been 
made public by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


The full text of the report and order 
follows: 


By our order of Oct. 9, 1930, in Pitts- 
burgh & W. Va. Ry. Co. Bonds, 186 I. C. 
C. 533, the applicant was authorized to 
issue $5,000,000 of first-mortgage gold 
bonds, series D, to be sold at not less 
than 94 per cent of par and accrued in- 
terest and the proceeds used in the con- 
struction of two extensions to its rail- 
road, known as the Connellsville and 


Donora extensions. The applicant states 
that, on the advice of its bankers, it con- 


plaifned, “is the fact that airworthiness|ried on these buses during the period | 


certificates for export issued by the Ae- was 34,113,361 and the revenues received 
ronautics Branch and involving the rigid | from the traffic was $14,614,011. 
the 


able on all overseas shipments.” ;were carried and revenue 


The following additional information | $3,371,391. 
was made available by the Aeronautics | i not : 
Trade Division: | Railways Operate 

Total foreign shipments of aircraft, | Trucks and Trailers 
engines, and parts from the United; he railroads, either directly or 
States during the first nine months of | through subsidiary companies, operated 
1930 were valued at $6,783,123 as com-|551 trucks and 115 trailers during the 
pared with $7,130,916 for the same pe-| six-month period, and maintained 8,863 
riod of e |miles of enrens and 1,546 miles of 

Up to Oct. 1, 1930, exportation was| interstate truck routes. 
made of 251 complete aircraft, valued at| The trucks traveled a total of 3,211 
$3,740,082, while last year 275 planes . : 
estimated at $4,397,311 were exported in 
a similar period. 


was 


233 





‘I. C. C. Approves Bond 


Exports of Engines Issue for Ontario Line 
Engine exports during the January-, Sg ee er 

September period numbered 294 at a, . ; 

Aaluation of $1,289,343, which was 29! The New York, Ontario & Western 


more in quantity and $162,253 more in! Railway has been authorized by the In- 


In in-| 
inspection of the branch are now avail-|terstate travel alone 5,090,561 passengers | 


value than during the same period last | 


year. Parts exports for the first nine 


months of 1930 were valued at $1,753,-| 


698 as compared with $1,606,515 for the 
same period of 1929. \ 

Complete aircraft were shipped to 19 
countries up to Oct. 1, engines to 31, 
and parts to 56. 


The more favorable condition of aero- 
nautics trade in contrast to that of gen- 
eral American export trade may be at- 
tributed only in small part to the de- 
mand for military equipment in South 
‘America and China, since only 60 mil- 
itary aircraft were included in the 251 
planes sold abroad so far this year. 

The activity of American air lines in 
South and Central America incurred 
procurement of aircraft which normally 
would not have: been exported. 
eration naturally is having a bearing on 
sales to countries to the south, which 
were responsible for 54 per cent of 
American exports this year as compared 
with 38 per cent for the whole of 1929. 


Demonstration of Planes 

Demonstration of planes in Europe by 
an American aviation mission apparently 
has not resulted in any important sales 
as yet, although all of the airplanes— 
pursuit, observation, training, and light 
«abin—have been disposed of. Another 
demonstration mission visited South 
America in the interests of a Middle 
West manufacturer which solid both of its 
three-place biplanes. Good prospects for 
future business were evident to this 
mission. 


A number of American pursuit planes | 


exported early this year now are used 
by the Netherland East Indian air force. 
Some. high powered engines are being | 
installed in pursuit planes of American | 
design in Siam, and during the year a| 
licensing agreement was arranged for 
the manufacture of these American 
planes in a Siamese government factory 
employing 600. 

The Japanese market is confined al- 
most exclusively to manufacturing un- 
der licenses. American engines this 
year have been produced for the first 
time in Germany, and further activity of 
this sort is imminent in Germany, 
France and several Scandinavian coun- 
tries as the result of licensing agree- 
ments recently consummated. 


Factory in Chile | 

One American firm has commenced to| 
built a branch factory in Chile, which 
will be devoted almost entirely to mili- 
tary production. Sales to China this 


Its op-| 


terstate Commerce Commission to issue 
$3,370,000 of general mortgage bonds, it 
was announced by report and order in 
| Finance Docket No. 8509 on Nov. 18. 

| The bonds will be pledged as collateral 
‘security for short-term notes, and held 
{in the road’s treasury in reimbursement 
for capital expenditures. 


| Proposal to Revise Coal 


Rates Suspended by I. C. C. 


By order entered Nov. 18 in Investiga- | 


| tion and Suspension Docket No. 3536, 
the Commission suspended from Nov. 20 
| 1930, until June 20, 1931, schedules pro- 
|posing to revise rates on bituminous 
jcoal, in carloads, from Illinois, Indiana 


| 
|mediate territory, resulting generally in 


reductions. 
| 


‘Bond Issue Sought 


By Mobile & Ohio 


|Apply Proceeds of Sale to Re- 
tire Other Notes 


| 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad has just 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Finance Docket No. 


of 5 per cent secured gold notes and to 
| issue and pledge $6,000,000 of refunding 
and improvement mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds, series of 1977. 

The notes are to be issued under in- 
denture to be dated Sept. 1, 1930, to the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company as 
trustee, and the $6,000,000 of bonds will 
be pledged as collateral security for the 


Proceeds from the sale of the notes 
will be used to retire $4,000,000 of St. 
Louis & Cairo Railroad Company 4 per | 
cent bonds due Jan. 1, 1931, and to re- 
imburse the road’s treasury for expendi- 
tures made for additions and betterments 
to its properties since July 1, 1927. 

The notes have been sold, subject to 
the Commission’s approval, to J..P. Mor- 
gan & Company at 96% per cent and in- 
terest. 





British Postal Receipts Gain 
The British Post Office Department 





year have been exclusively of aircraft, 
but. not confined entirely to strictly} 
military types. : | 


Several foreign aeronautics missions! 


visit: ‘the United States during the| 
year, Yincluding representatives of the} 
Colombian army, the French Air Min- 


istry, and the four European pilots who! 
articipated in the National Air Races. | 
rese were given a good insight into) 
the American industry which should aid | 
in relations with foreign governments. 
Aircraft licensing arrangements are 
pending now with most of the European 


the Department of State. Permanent | 
selling organizations are maintained by 
American manufacturers in Paris, Rio! 
de Janeiro, and Shanghai. 


Change in Rate Adjustments | 
Opposed in North Dakota 


Petitions have been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on be-| 
half of the “People of the State of | 
North Dakota,” opposing the reopening 
or further consideration of the issues | 
involved in the Commission’s recent re- 
adjustment of western trunk-line clasg| 
rates sought by the western carriers | 
and the parti&i reconsideration of the 
issues urged by the Duluth Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis Traffic Associa- | 
tion, and St. Paul Association of Com-| 
mérce. (Docket No. 17000, Part 2.) 

The rate readjustment prescribed by | 
the Commission is to become effective | 





Feb. 1. It involves increases from the 
present rate level, although the carriers | 
contend that these gains are more than 


offset by the reductions ordered in grain 
rates. 





| eral, 


| 


countries and e+e being negotiated by| 


earned a surplus of more than $44,862,- 
500 in 1929 on the basis of official esti- 
mates announced by the Postmaster Gen- | 
Receipts for postal traffic for the 
period from January to August, 1930, 
have shown a firm increase over the cor- 
responding period of 1928, the announce- 
ment states. (Department of Com-| 


jand Kentucky to Wisconsin and inter-} 


8560, | 
for authority to issue and sell $5,000,000 | 


notes, ] 


| quate rail facilities and at the request of 


| transportation facilities, the B. & O. has 





Increase Reported in 
Passenger Revenues 


New Jersey and New York found not un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21792.—Murray Co. vy. Alab: ir 
The gain in passengers carried and| Southern Railroad. Rates = ft 
revenues derived from this traffic is| cotton gin machinery and parts thereof. in 
shown by the following figures: 34,523,-| carloads, from Dallas, Tex., to Memphis, 
684 passengers and $6,866,475 in 1927;|Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga., found not unrea- 
46,909,960 and $11,017,321 in 1928; 62,-|Sonable. Complaint dismissed. 

863,524 and $26,799,883 in 1929; and 34,-| .,/nvestigation and Suspension Docket No. 


; | 3455.—Absorption of Ici ici 
113,361 and $14,614,011 during the first| Charges on Lese-than-carload Shiomeoie ng 
half of this year. | 


| Dairy Products and Dressed Poultry 

Trucks have increased from 141 in use | Southern Classification Territory. Propos 
in 1927 to 219 in 1928, to 413 in 1929, cancellation of rules in individual tariffs 
and 551 during the first six months of | oP eee ne eee iein woes and absorption 
1930, while truck-miles kept pace with | carload. shipments “7 aa. scndeeuee’ one 
| 979,251 in 1927; 1,720,706 in 1928; 4,588,-'dressed poultry in refrigerator care pao 
| 781 = — -— a during the six sears pareior of other rules, found 
{months ended June 30 of this year. | justified. Orders of suspension vacated and 
The mileage of truck routes, intrastate, | proceeding dissentinusd. 
was shown as 1,985 for 1927; 2,991 for 
| 1928; 7,021 for 1929 and 8,863 for the; | Canada-Cuba Agreement 
| six months of this year, while ifterstate' 
| routes totaled 385 miles in 1927; oi emepid oes spoke ee Em 
miles in 1928; 1,128 miles in 1929 and!on Oct. 6. It was signed by the C oa 
Sto miles in the first six months of | Consul General at Ottawa and the semi 

The tonnage of freight carried ep ioe Sa (Depart- 
|railroad-operated trucks amounted to! 
| 348,718 in 1927; 488,419 in 1928; 693,572 
during 1929!; and 413,259 in the first 
six months of this year, while revenues | 
from this traffic amounted to $1,311,- 
807 in 1927; $1,734,831 in 1928; $2,721,- 
736 in 1929; and $1,580,862 during the 
first six months of this year. 

The statistics deal only with the 
buses and trucks operated directly by 
the railroads, or through subsidiary com- 
panies, and are based on reports from 
railroads whose annual operating rev- 


|enues are $1,000,000 ,or over—the class 

| railroads. Returns to the Ss 

'B. & O. Would Give Up 
Four Miles of Track 


; questionnaires from class II and III 
' 





in 
ed 











| steam railways, and from electric rail- 
ways, are now being tabulated by the 
Commission, and statistical summaries 
of these reports will be made public by 
the Commission upon completion of, the 
tabulations. 





Electric Company Wishes to 
Take Over Parallel Rail Line 


The Baitimore & Ohio Railroad ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
{mission Nov. 19 for authority to aban- 
|}don operation over 4.2 miles of the 
| Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis 
|Electric Railroad between Fort George 
|G. Meade and Fort George G. Meade 
| Junetion, Md. (Finance Docket No. 
| 8569.) 

The electric line will continue opera- 
|tion over the line in question, the B. 
& O.’s application stated.. Only the 
B. & O.’s irains are to cease operation 
over the trackage in question. 

| “In June, 1917,” said the application, 
i“the United States Government estab- 
lished a military cantonment at Admiral, 
Md., a station of the Electric Railroad 
Company, and, in order to afford ade- 





the Government and with the verbal con- 
sent of the Electric Railroad Company, 
applicant replaced the 56-pound rail with 
85-pound rail, so that the line, which 
had theretofore been operated by over- 
head trolley, could be operated also by 
applicant’s steam power.” 

The Electric Company has served no- 
tice on the B. & O. that it now desires 
to take over the extra trackage built 
parallel with the original line by the 
B. & O., and for the reason that the ter- 
ritory continguous to the line in ques- 
tion will not be deprived of adequate 





Model 82—A marvel- 
eus 9-circuit Super- 
Heteredyne, offering 
tene color control. 
Exquisitely finished 
wainut veneer cabi- 
net. Folding doers, 
fitted with werked 
brass handles. 
$179.50, less Radie- 


acceded to the Electric Company’s re- 
quest and seeks permission to abandon 





merce.) 


Expenditure Approved for Equipment 


For Inland Waterways Corporation 


$3,750,000 


An expenditure of $3,750,000 for new 
equipment, . including towboats and 
barges, for the Inland, Waterways Cor- 
poration has been approved by the Sec- 
retary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, ac- 
cording to an announcement just made 
by the Department of War. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The Secretary of War today (Nov. 18) 
approved the recommendation of Maj. | 
Gen, T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of the 
board, Inland Waterways Corporation, 
for the expenditure of $3,750,000 by 
that corporation for new equipmeni. 

Six hundred and fifty thousand dol- 


lars of this sum will be. expended for 
three new towboats of 1,200 horse- 
power each, which will become the 


standard type for the upper Mississippi 
River, the Missouri River, and the Illi-| 
nois River. 

Four hundred and fifty thousand dol-| 





jlars will be spent for one Diesel twin-\|award of contracts. 








Purchases of Towboats and Barges Included in Total of 


| be issued as soon as possible. 


operation, trons. Also available 
with remete centro! 


at neminal extra cest. 


to Be Used 


screw type towboat, which will ply be- 
tween St. Louis, Mo., and Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Fifty new standard-type barges will 
be purchased for $2,500,000. Twenty 
of these will be open barges, designed 
for the transportation of ore, lumber 
and other bulk commodities. 

For $150,000 one track barge will be 
provided for Cairo, Ill., to replace the 
two small track barges now at that 
place. These latter will be transferred 
to East St. Louis, Ill., and Vicksburg, 
Miss., replacing at the latter city the 
cotton barge which will be moved to 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The plans and specifications for this 
new equipment are now practically com- 
pleted and advertisements for bids will 
Construc- 


tion will commence at once upon the $112.50, less Radiotrons. 
° > 





officers| siders it unwise to attempt to dispose 
of the bonds at this time, as it believes 
they can be sold at a later date at a bet- 


proprietary medicines may have separate 
|mailing lists for retail druggists, re- 
tail ruggists salesmen, wholesale drug- 


and 1,336 enlisted men. 


gists, wholesale druggists salesmen, Shipping Line Charged ter price than is now obtainable. As it 
|wholesale grocers, wholesale grocers | ca i : {now requires or will require within the 
\ealesmen, general. stores, prospective With Violation of Act |next four months at least $4,000,000 in 


connection with the construction of the 


department stores, etc. Some concerns 
extensions, it proposes to borrow not ex- 


\clessify their mailing lists according to, In accordance with its decision that 


the Chesapeake Bay is “high seas,” the} 





| industries, professions, or i 0 Shipping Board on Nov. 19 instituted | Ceding a tee can ee berg 
| while others have different classifica- | proceedings against the Norfolk ‘oo - oa Za of nl ae 
tions. | Washington Steamboat Company to re- 1 


|ceed 444 per cent per annum. It expects 


| Where concerns entitled to correction to pay the notes at maturity from the 


| service under the provisions of the order | 
lof Aug. 27, 1930, maintain mailing 
llists by various classifications, post- 
jmasters are authorized to correct 
leach separate classified list, or portion 
thereof, not more frequently than twice} 
a year. Postmasters should notify such | 
concerns that when asking for correction | 
service they indicate the particular list | 
to which the desired corrections apply | 
so that suitable notation may be made 
of the dates when such separate lists, | 
lor portions thereof, are corrected in or- 


quire the filing of minimum rates, fares 
and charges, as specified by the Ship-| proceeds of ihe boat: 
ping Act of 1916. : y 

A resolution adopted by the Board; We find that the proposed issue of un- 
states that on its own motion it has|secured notes by the Pittsburgh & West 
instituted the proceeding against the| Virginia Railway Company as aforesaid 
company because it has, after notice, | (a) is for a lawful object within its cor- 
neglected and still neglects to file with| porate purposes, and compatible with 
the Board and keep open to public in-|the public interest, which is necessary 
spection its rate schedules. This is con-|and appropriate for and consistent with 
strued as a “violation” of section 18 of|the proper performance by it of service 
the Shipping Act, the Board claiming|to the public as a common carrier, and 
that the company is a common carrier} which will not impair its ability to per- 
engaged in interstate transportation by|form that service, and (b) is reasonably 


| 


water of passengers and property on 


necessary and appropriate for such pur- 





No need to forego 


* Radiola_ 


Unless it bears this famous mark, 


Model 48—The lowest priced high 
quality set in RCA Radiola history. A 
full-sized, full-powered, 7-tube, screen- 
grid radio in a trim, compact cabinet. 





| der that the frequency with which cor-— 


lrections are authorized is not exceeded. | regular route. pose. 
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Fine tone...new features ...low 
prices... all due to the genius and 
resources of the world’s greatest 
radio organization ... $4] 25° 


LESS RADIOTRONS 
it is not a Radiola. 


A wali is only as good as the brains which de- 
signed it. When you choose a set, it will pay you 
well to consider the organization which built it. 
If you do this, we are confident you will decide 
to own a Radiola. 


RCA has long been the leader of the industry, 
the creator of practically every great advance in 
radio. You can always depend upon the world’s 
greatest radio organization to offer you the 
finest radio entertainment... the newest fea- 
tures ... the biggest values! 


For example... in 1926 a Radiola Super-Heter- 
odyne cost $570. Today, due to the skill and in- 
genuity of RCA engineers and production ex- 
perts, an infinitely finer, far more beautiful set 
is yours for only $142.50! 


You can’t be sure you have found the purest 
tone, or the biggest value in a radio until you 
have s@en the newest masterpieces of the world’s 
greatest radio organization. 


SEE THE NEW RADIOLAS FIRST 


Save time and money—go to your Radiola 
dealer today. He's a dependable merchant. 


a Model 80— Which Senatore Gugliel- 
mo Marconi called “‘a great advance. 
A 9-tube, Super-Heterodyne, screen- 

rid, 9 tuned circuit radio. $142.50, 
ess Radiotrons.- 


RADIOLA DIVISION 
: RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 
Subsidiary of Radio Corporation of America 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS... 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the United States Government 


BUILDING CONTRACTS (paILY AVERAGE) 
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This chart shows the daily average ‘of building contracts in each week awarded in a states, “ 

compiled by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. As thes2 figures are collected from sma : sg an 

“rural districts as well as large cities in these states, they are adequately representative of the enti 
country. 


BITUMINOUS COAL, PRODUCTION 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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i i i i d similar 
i F bit ous coal, which is used largely as a fuel for railroads, factories an 
cae Fornidhen, 0 akinare of industrial activity. The figures shown in the chart a 
the daily average production each week as determined by the number of working days in the 
: week and based on statistics collected by the Bireau of Mines. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NO 


Index numbers shown in the chart were compiled bythe Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

ymerce from information supplied by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. They represent 

the cut of approximately 672 identical mills, the index numbers being calculated on a three-year 
average for identical weeks in the years 1927-1929 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 
JAN. FED. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


The amma of steel mills are an index of basic productive activity since steel is used largely 
in construction’ and in the manufacture of railroed equipment, automobiles, and machinery. 
The figures used in the chart are made on the basis of statistics reported in the Wall Street Journal. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (DAILY AVERAGE) 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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This chart shows the daily average output of crude petroleum for each week in the United States, 
the index being based upon information compiled by the American Petroleum Institute. 


DETROIT FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 


Employment figures for this region are chiefly indicative of conditions in the automobile industry 

owing to the concentration of this industry in Detroit. The index numbers are for semi-monthly 

periods and are based on data collected by the Detroit Board of Commerce, covering a large 
proportion of the working pooulation. 


Loadings of railroad freight cars are an indication of the rate at which finished merchandise ano 
raw materials are being distributed. These figures are based on information collected by the 
American Railroad Association covering the railroads of this country. 





The index shown in this chart is calculated from figures compiled by the lron Trade Review, based 
on the price of pig iron billets, slabs, steel bars, plates, structural shapes, black galvapized and 
blue annealed sheets, tin plate, wire nails and black pipe. 


The price of electrolytic copper is en indicator of raw material costs in electrical manufacturing, 
brass and bronze manufacture and other industries. The index is based on daily average prices at 
the principal copper refineries, compiled by the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 


KEY TO THE CHARTS 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as Governmental sources. The actual week 
for all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is a comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indi- 
cators and to compare statistical series which are expressed in dif- 
ferent units, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
calculated all of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. Tiie 
weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and 
the value for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week is greater 
than the average for the years 1923-1925 it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less than the average the 
index number is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Nov. 15 where available. 


CHART LEGEND: 1929 wececee 
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CATTLE RECEIPTS 


150 JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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Receipts of cattle and calves are in some respects a measure of conditions in agriculture and the 
meat packing industries. The figures upon which this index is b2sed are compiled by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 


Receipts of hogs are a measure of agricultural conditions and of raw material supplies for the meat 
vacking and allied industries. Data collected by the Bureau cf Agricultural: Economics covering 
receipts at the principal primary marizcts arc the basis for these indexes. 


WHEAT PRICE No. 2 HARD WINTER 
1 50 JAN _FEB._MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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The price upon which this index is based is that of No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kansas City, and is 
collected by the Bureau of Agriculture Economics of the Department of Agriculture. It repre- 
sents a daily average of cash sales weignted by the number of cars sold. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS 
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Index numbers of the receipts of wheat at the principal primary markets are based on reports 

of the New York Produce Exchange, representing the movement of wheat at twelve important 

distributing centers. These statistics, taken in conjunction with wheat prices, furnish some measure 
of agricultural prosperity in important producing areas 


COTTON RECEIPTS 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT NOV. DEC. 


The basis for this chart is * receipts into sight’’ of cotton, reported by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. Taken in conjunction with the price of cotton, this furnishes some measure of agricultural 
prosperity in agricuitural regions cf the South. 


COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW YORK 


ppt 
ule 
this shows the trend in prices of an important domestic farm product and a leading article of 


export. The index numbers are based on information supplied to the Department of Commerce 
by the New York Cotton Exchange and represent an average of daily prices for the week. 


Fluctuations in the average wholesale price of 120 principal commodities are shown by this 
index, which is compiled by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University, and appears in the weekly 
dete reports of the Index Number Institute. The year in 1926 is taken as 100. 


STOCK PRICES 


This index is calculated on the basis of data compiled by the Annalist showing prices of leading” 
securities on the New York Stock Exchange. 


BOND PRICES 


The average price of bonds reflects the rate on long-term investments. The index numbers in this 
chart are based on information collected by the Wall Street Journal showing the prices paid for 
40 leading bonds (10 industrial, 10 public utilities, 10 first and 10 second grade railroads). 


BROKERS’ LOANS 


AQOJAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP._OCT. NOV. DEC. 


This index shows fluctuations in the amount of brokers’ loans held by New York City banks which 
are members of the Federal Reserve oe. ne _ upon data compiled by the Federal 
eserve Board. 


‘ Call money rates reflect the demand and supply of funds available for short term security loans, 


The index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and indicates fluctuations | 
in the rates charged for call money in the New York market. 


TIME MONEY RATES 


ah 
This index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and represents rates charged: 
on loans of a duration of 90 days or more. 


This index is based on total loans and discounts of the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


1BOPAN. FEB MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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This index shows changes in the volume of check payments made by banks in the United Stat 
outside of New York City. New York City payments were omitted in order to ms a 4 
influence of stock market activities. 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIO 


JAN. FEB MAR. APR, MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP: OCT. NOV DEC. 


The index reflects weekly Auctuations in the ratio of deposits and notes to the total reserves of the 

Federal Reserve Banks. The figure shown is not the actual satio but is an index expressing the 

percentage which that ratio bears to the average for the years 1923-1995. This information is 
compiled and published by the Federal Reserve Board. 
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This chart shows fluctuations in the number of business failures in the United States, reported by 
R. G. Dun & Company. 
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Federal Finance 


Monetary Gold Stocks of France 
3 And United States Gain in Year 





Holdings Accumulated Without Draining| 
Other European Countries, According | 
To Federal Reserve Survey 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


and the accompanying rapid decline in 
money rates were reflected in an out- 
ward movement of gold, particularly to 
France and England, causing a decrease 
of $100,000,000 in the monetary gold 
stock of the United States by the end 


of the year. 


Money rates abroad, which had been 
kept up largely to protect the reserves 
of foreign countries against the attrac- 
tion of speculative and high-money con- 
declined 
had 
changed. After the beginning of 1930 
there was a cessation of the outward 
movement of gold, and during the first 
half of the year gold movements be- 
tween the United States and Europe 
In the meantime, 
into the United 
, States in the amount of $225,000,000, 
China, | 


ditions in the United States, 
rapidly when these conditions 


were on a small scale. 
however, gold flowed 


coming largely from Japan, 


Brazil, and other Central 


American countries. In the case 


which involved removal of all 
tions on gold movements. 


. exchange. 
China Contributes 
Share to Volume 


Taking the first 10 months of 1930 as 
a whole, gold imports to this country 
from Jaana amounted to $140,000,000. 
China also contributed to the flow of 
gold to the United States, but in this 
case, since the country is on a silver 
basis, her exports of gold were in much 
in all to 
An important factor 
in this movement was the drop in the 
price of silver, which resulted in an in- 
crease to China in the cost of goods im- 
Gold movements 
America 

amounted to about $138,000,000 during 

the first 10 months of the year, and re- 
flected chiefly a decline both in the vol- 
ume and in the prices of raw materials 
exported by these countries, following 
upon a long period of conditions in the 
United States unfavorable for the flota- 
Declining value 
of exports and the absence of the usual 
volume of borrowing from abroad left 
these countries no alternative other than 
to cover their unfavorable balance of | 


smaller volume, amounting 


about $22,000,000. 


ported from abroad. 
from Central and South 


tion of foreign bonds. 


payments through the export of gold. 


During July and August gold contin- 
ued to flow into the United States from 
the Orient and from South America, but 
there were at the same time exports of! 
gold from this country to France and to 
The circumstances leading to 
these movements call for a brief explana- 


Canada. 
tion. : 


France Principal 


Market for Gold 


France has been the principal taker} 
of gold in the world market since the 
Spring of 1927, soon after the value of 
the franc was stabilized at approxi- 


“mately its present level. 


mercial 


banks, 


currency was reestablished. 


serves. 


tion of gold. Gold movements 


rency. 


_While the Bank of France has not 
directly imported gold since the Spring 
of 1929, about $550,000,000 of gold has 
been added to its reserves between that 
t French 
imports of gold during this period, not 
being in response to central bank policy, 
have come from different countries at | 
depending on market 
Between June and October, 
1929, most of the gold came form Eng- 
land, where money rates at that time 
wexe lower than in the United States or! 
Gnany. 


time and the Autumn of 1930. 


different times, 
conditions. 


fter the break in the stock market in| 
the United States in the Autumn of 1929 | 
money 


and the subsequent decline in 
rates in this market there was a con- 


siderable movement of gold to France| 
There followed a pe- | 


from this country. 
riod of several months during which 


gold movements to France ceased alto- 
gether, and there was even an export | 
from France to Germany in response to | 


the higher rates prevailing in that coun- 
try. 
soon resumed, however, gold once more 
being shipped from England. By . the 
Summer of this year the amount of gold 
imported from England to France was 


in such large’ volume that the Bank of 
England no longer paid out gold of the 


degree of fineness required by the Bank 
of France (995/1000 fine), but began 
to exercise its legal authority to pay 
‘, out gold of lesser fineness, known as 
, standard gold (916%5/1000 fine). French 


purchasers of gold from the Bank of! 
thus forced to pay the cost} 
and this fact, together with | 


England wer 
of refining if 
1] some tightening of money rates in Lon- 
4 don as a result of previous gold losses, 


{ to the United States, from which $65,- 
. 000,000 of gold was taken in July and 


August. Since that time the French de- 
qj) Mand for gold has once more turned to 
'!' England and for a period to Germany. 

; From an international point of view, 
the significance of this movement is 
found in the fact that for several years 

» France has had a continuous demand for 

“gold, first from the central bank and 


ter from the commercial banks, cou- 
4 


and South 
of 
Japan the exports followed upon the re- 
turn of the country to the gold standard, 
restric- 
Decreased ex- 

orts of silk to the United States and 

f cotton goods to China and India con- 
tributed to the weakness of Japanese 


During the pe-| 
riod immediately following stabilization, 
large foreign balances were accumulated 
by the Bank of France, the French com- | 
and the Government, 
chiefly in consequence of repatriation of 
French capital as the confidence of the 
French people in the stability of their| 
Until the 
Spring of 1929 the Bank of France uti-| 
lized a part of its foreign balances for 
the purpose of building up its gold re- 
From that time on, however, 
the bank has kept its foreign balance 
at an approximately constant level and 
has taken no direct part in the importa- 
into 
France, however, have continued with lit- 
tle interruption, the imports being ar- 
ranged by commercial banks, which have | 
been under the necessity of meeting a 
growing demand for currency and have! 
drawn upon their foreign balances for 
the purpose of importing gold to be ex- 
changed for notes at the Bank of France. 
The increased demand for currency in| 
France, has been due in part to an in- 
crease ‘in the country’s business activity 
and its prosperity, but has also reflected 
a reduced velocity of circulation such 
as usually follows stabilization of a cur- 


The movement toward France was | 


led to a diversion of French purchases! 


{and governments: 


pled with the ability to satisfy this de- 
mand by the use of large foreign bal-| 
ances. In these circumstances gold has 
moved to France in an almost unin- 
terrupted stream, though the origin of 
this gold has shifted from time to time 
jin response to changes in relative 
money-market conditions. | 


Gold movements between Canada and 
the United States are to a considerable 
extent seasonal in character. In the 
Autumn months, when Canadian demand 
for currency is at its maximum, there is 
usually a movement of gold from the 
United States te Canada, while after the 
turn of the year, when currency returns 
from circulation, surplus funds are 
transferred to the United States, causing 
an export of gold from Canada to this 
country. Over a series of years the re- 
{sult of gold movements between the 
United States and Canada has been a 
|net export from Canada of an amount of 
gold not infrequently approximating her 
annual production of about $40,000,000. 
Movements during the past two years, 
however, have not followed the usual 
course. 


During 1928 the high level of money 
rates prevailing in the New York mar-| 
ket caused Canadian banks, in addition 
to the usual exports, to borrow $40,000,- 
000 from the Finance Miinster and to 
|export this amount in gold, so that 
Canadian gold exports to the United 
States during that year were approxi- 
mately twice as large as usual. In 1929 
gold exports from Canada continued, 
and Canadian reserves declined to a 
point where informal measures for the 
cessation of further movements were 
adopted. During the period of high 
money rates in New York in 1929 Ca-! 
nadian balances were not withdrawn 
from this country, and seasonal require- 
ments were met by the Canadian banks 
through additional borrowing from the 
Finance Minister. In the Autumn of 
1929, after the stock-market break and 
the decline in money rates in this coun- 
try, Canadian exchange continued to be 
low, owing to an unusually small volume 
of wheat exports and also to a move- 
ment of funds from Canada for the pro- 
tection of margins’ in the New York 
stock market. 


Gold Exports From 
Canada Are Doubled 


After the turn of 1930, currency re- 
turning from circulation was used by 
the Canadian banks to reduce their in- 
debtedness to the Finance Minister, and 
consequently the usual flow of funds 
and of gold from Canada to the United 
States did not occur in January of this 
year. The banks, in fact, drew upon 
their dollar funds to meet the unfavor- 
able balance of payments arising from 
the decline in wheat exports. By the 
middle of the year, however, Canadian 
exchange, owing to the low level of 
rates in New York and to the flotation of 
Canadian securities in this market, ad- 
vanced to the gold-import point, and 
|about $20,000,000 of gold was imported 
from the United States during the third 
quarter of the year, an unusual move-| 
ment at that season, which in part re-| 
stored the Canadian gold reserves dimin- 
ished by the exceptionally large gold ex- | 
ports of 1928. More recently there have 
been additional gold exports to Canada, 
but in smaller volume and in accord-| 
ance with the usual movements at this 
season. 

The following table brings together 
the figures of gold movements between 
the United States and other countries 
for the past year. During that period 
the gold stock of the United States in- 
creased by $140,000,000, of which $122,- 
000,000 represented net imports from 
abroad, the difference being accounted 
for by domestic production and a change 
in gold earmarked for foreign account. 
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Bonds Officially Considered Legal | 
For Savings Bank Investment | 
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New York Market Quotations 
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The State of New York: New York, Nov. 19 


The following information relates 


the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 


banks in the States of New York, Cali 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and 


States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
This information has been 


sidered legal for that purpose. 


to transactions on 
the State of New 


fornia, Connecticut, 
Vermont—the only 





received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 





States Sales States Sales 
in in in in 
Which Thou- *” Which Thou- 
Legal sands High 7 Last _—-. Legal sands High Low Last 
Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ’37...... d 3 100% 100%. 100% | NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98... abcedeg 6 97 ; 9675 97 
Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s ’47.. d 2 102 102 102 NY C & Hud R RR mtge 3%s’97 abedeg 24 86% 857; 86% 
Amer T & T coll 5s ’46 SF.... bedeg 9 105% 105% 105% | NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934.. abedeg 18 100% 100% 100% 
Amer T & T cv 4%s ’33(exp’d) ¢ 1 102 102 102 NY C & Hud Ri gold 4s ’42.. abedeg 11 977 973% 7% 
Amer T & T deb 5%s ’43 SF.. g 16 108% 108% 108% | NY C&H R r&imp 4%s A 2013 abedeg 10 101 1007, 100% 
Amer T & T deb 5s ’60 SF...... g 19 106 105% 105% | NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013 (NY C) abedeg 7 107 106%, 106% 
AT&SF gen 4s '95............ abedeg 38 97% 97% 97% | NYC&StL RR deb 4s(n mtg)’31 abed 2 100% 1003 100% 
AT&SF Adj due Jul 1 4s ’95.. ab 2 92 92 92 NYC&StL RR r5%sA’74(n Co) abed 3 102% 1023, 102% 
AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s ’95 ab 26 92 91% 91% | NYC&StLRR r m4%4sC'78(n Co) abed 25 89% 89 89% 
AT&SF cv (exp’d of ’05) 4s ’55 ab 1 921 9244 92% | NY Edis Ist & r 6%s A ’41.... abcdf 7 #114 11374 114 
AT&SF cv deb 4%s '48...... ab 4 120 120 120 NY Edis 1st & r 5s B ’44..... abedf 1 105% 105%% a 
7 1°48...... 15 96% 957% 96 NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '92....d 2 41% #=%(j41% % 
; : > = = i a foe o< 3 10414 10415 104% | NY Tel 1st & gen 4%s '89...... abcde 7 102 102 102 
B & O ev (exp’d) 41s ’33.... abed 19 101% 101 101% | NY Tel deb 6s ’49 SF........ abed 20 111 111 111 
‘5s ” if 52 1 Wy Tel cer Ge AES .: .... abede 54 10654 10614 106% 
B & O ref & gen A 5s '95.... abed 16 100% 100%4 100% . é j 
B & O ref gen C 6s '95...... abed 2 10814 1081; 1081, | N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 abedeg 2 68% 68 68% 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000.... abed 15 101 100 100 | N P Ry r & imp 5s D 2047.... abedeg 2 104 104 104 
B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s ’50.. ¢ 5 102% 102% 102% | N Stat Pow Ist &r5s A’41.... df 3 103% 1031¢ 10315 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’51 abedeg 12 90 8914 8915 | N Stat Pow ist & r 6s B ’41.... df * 6 10614 106 106 
Bell Tel Pa ist r B 5s ’48...... abcde 3 106% 106% 106%4 | Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s 46. abede 3 106% 10614 106% 
oon Se ee ee ee 18 100% 100 100) | PacG&Eg&ris A “42...... bde 5 103% 103% 103% 
BkIn Un G ist ens 5s ’45...... abedef 2 107% 107%3 10776 | Pac T & T Ist & coll 5s 37 SF.. ahed 2 104% 1047; 104% 
Buff Roch&Pitts Ry ens 4%4s '67 ¢ 15 91 91 91 | Pac T & T r mtge 5s A '52..... abed 2 106% 106% 106% 
CN Ry Gvt gty du%s (54..... d - 29% -* an Penn RR cons 4s °48......00¢ . abedeg 4 9714 97 97 
cee wee wat : 13 99% 99 29, | Penn RR cons 4%s '60........ abedeg 3 104% 104% 104% 
oo i Se oF ee ae: ‘ 19 101% 101% 101% | Penn RR gen 5s B68... abedeg 2 108 108 108 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’68...... d 7 (9916 99% 99% |) Penn RR secured 6145~'36. ab 4 109% 1091, 109% 
C © Ry Gvt sty be Jul 80... 4 7 10475 104% 104% | Pere Marq Ry ist 5s A ’56 abed 2 104% 104 104 
CN Ry Gvt gty bs Oct 69.... d 6 105 104% 104% | Pere Marq Ry Ist 4%s C 80... abe 2 100% 100% 100% 
Cen of Ga Ry r & gen 514s B '59 d 10 99 «99 99_| Phil El ist & r 41s 67 SF.... abed 2 10214 10213 10214 
C Pac RR Ist r gu 4s 49 rr abcf 9 95% 94% os PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s A ’70 abcef 2 108 108 108 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60...... abcf 18 1031, 1031, 103% | pg E & G of NJ 1st&r 4%s '67 abe 2 102%% 102% 10214 
C Pac RR thru sht 1 ist gu4s’54 abef =» 24 94% Ole OAS | PSE & G of N J Ist&r 4%s "70 abc 5 102% 1021, 102% 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ist & r 5s A "71 abed 2 107%, 107% 107% Read br 4%sA 97 - b - 101% 1611 sake 
Ch G Lt & Coke 1st(asmd)5s 387 ¢ 2 103144, 103814 10316 Rk ok & L RR A ik : 184 = ; 100% seeee ieee 
C1I&L RR Ist & g6sBdMay1’66 abd 2 100% 100% 100 8 Ar ou st 7 2s a “4 8 4 
C & NW Ry Ist &r5s dMyl 2037 abedefg 2 100% 100% 100%, | StL SF Ry Pr lL 4s A ’50..... abd 12 84% 8414 841g 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s ’88.... abf 4 9214 921, 92% | StLS F Ry Pr L bs B ’50...... abd 30 «(99 985, 98% 
Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s '34.... ab 17 99% 99 991g | StL S F Ry cons 4%s A ’78.... abd 4 83% 83% 8314 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 4%4s A '63.... abdf 2 102 102 102 So Bell T & T 1st 5s ’41 SF.... abe 5 105 104% 104% 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 5s B ’63...... abdf 10 102% 102% 102% | So Pac conv (expd) deb 5s 34 abd 2 102% 10214 102% 
ccc & StL r & imp 5s D ’63... abd 2 104 104 104 So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4%s ’68 ab 5 9656 965g 965 
ccc & StL r & imp 4%s E "77. abd 2 100% 100% 100% | S Pac 40 yr Ser ’29(ww)414s ’69 ab 17 98% 98 981g 
CCC & StL Cairo Div Ist 4s ’39 abdf 3 97% 97% 97% | S Pac C P coll 4s 49 due Aug 1 abd 4 938% 93% 93% 
Clevy U Ter gu Ist 5s B 73 SF.. abcf 5 106 1055, 106 S Pac Ore Lines ‘Ist 44s A 77 abedf 25 100% 10045 100% 
Col & So Ry r & ext 414s '35... abd 6 101% 1011, 101% | S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ’55...... abedefg ¢ 95% 95 95% 
Col & Tol RR ist ext 4s ’55.... cd 1 95% 95% 95% | So Ry Ist cons 5s ’94.. wegrtttt abcd 7 107% 107% 107% 
D & H ist&r (asmd) 4s 43 SF abcdefg 3 96 95% 95% | SO Ry dev & gen is A 'S6,.-.. ab 22 84 683% 88% 
Det Ed 1st & coll 5s ’33 abd 1 102% 102% 102% | So Ry dev & gen 61s A '56.. ab 19 115 1144 114% 
Det Ed 1st & r 6s B40 d Jul 1 abd 7 107% 107% 107% | So Ry dev & gen 6s A ’56.... ab 5 11 iit it 
= . ; He ms : Stan Oil of N Y deb 4%s 51.. d 4 9916 9914 99% 
Det Ea gen & ref be A 40..... abd 6 106 = =6105% 106 | SW Bell T ist & r 5s '54..... abed 2 105% 105% 105% 
s y Ist 4%s '59.... d 5 83% 8314 8314 ; : 
oa ox ” = a , hed 13 dite 111 . 111 Tenn E P Ist & r 6s 47 SF.... d 5 106 10514 105% 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s mo °° oan ; sg eg ~, | TerRR AsStListcons5s’44(in gu) ¢ 5 105 105 105 
Gt Nor Ry gen 544s B ’52...... abed 10 109 1087, 1087% 7 a ps 5 995% 905 
Gt Nor Ry 4%s D 7% . aed 1 99% 9914 9914 Tex & P Ry g &r 5s C 79 2 abd 15 100 9958 9956 
. Sia aner. an 9 Z 03. | Union El Lt & Pow Mo Ist 5s’32 bee 8 101% 101%, 101% 
Gt Nor Ry gen(new)4%s E °77 abcd 29 98% 98 98 . 2 gh = a it ee 
. ’ 5 , BL ORY Union El L & P Mor & extis’33 be 2 102%, 1021, 102% 
Gt Nor Ry Ist&ref 4%s ’61.... abedeg 15 96% 955% 96% Un Oil of Cal C 5s ’35 d 10 101 101 101 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40.. d @C3UiM “TT 111% Se Se So oo ean “47 : aS 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s ’36 SF d 5 106% 106% 1061 Un PacRR 1st & LandGrdnt4s’47 abedefg 5 98% 9812 98% 
Ree ee : as 4 | Un Pac RR Ist & r 4s 2008 dJul abedefg 13 95% 95 95 
Housatonic RR cons 5s ’37.... df 4 101% 101% 101% | Un Pac RR Ist & r 5s 2008dJul abedefg 4 111. 111 111 
Till Cen RR ref 4s '65......-.00. abedefg 11 91% 907% 91142 | Un Pac RR 40 yr 44s ’67..... ab 17 100% 10014 100% 
Til Cen BRR ref Ss °55......ccc> abedefg 5 103% 1033, 103% Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ’68....... ab 2 92 92 92 
IC BE C StL & N dt ist résA'68 ab 8 100% 100% 100% | Ve Ry Ist bs A 62...,....0006 abed 2 106 106 106 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r * a8 abd 1 97% 971% 97%2 Wabash RR r & gen 5s B "76... abd 3 93% 9314 98% 
Kan C Term Ry ist gu 4s 00... d 3 94 93% 94 | Wabash RR r & gen 5s D 80... abd 12 95% 94 94% 
K C Sou Ry ist 3s 60........ abd 1 82 82 82 | West El deb 5s '44.........-.. d 5 104% 10414 10454 
LS &M S Ry reg(asmd)3%s’97 abcdeg 2 83% 83% 83% | West Mary RR ist &r5%s A777 d 8 967 963, 96% 
LS &M_S Ry deb (asmd) 4s 31 abedeg 4 100% 100% 10034 | W Penn Pow Ist 5s E ’63...... abed 2 1057, 105% 105% 
Louis G & Elst &r 5s A’52... g 10 1055, 105% 105% | W Shore RR Ist 4s 2361..... aan) 2 93 93 93 
L & N RR unif 4s ’40........: abedeg 1° 97% has 9743 | W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2361... ab 5 91% £90 91% 
L & N RR Ist & r 5%s A 2003 abcdeg 1 105 10 105 - : 
L & N RR ist & r 4%s C 2003 abedeg 10 100% 100 100 United States Government Bonds 
LEN RR At Knx&Cin Div 4s '55 abedeg 5 941g 9416 9416 (Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
Met Ed ist & r 5s C '53 SF.... abd 5 104% 104% 104% States Sales 
MIER&Lr & lst 5sB’6l... d 1 101% 10114 101% in in 
M StP&SSM RR Ist cons 4s ’388 d 3 «689 8815 89 Which Thou- 
MK & T RR PrL 5s A’62..... abd 3 100% 100% 100% Legal sands High Low Last 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s A ’65.... d 1 98% 98% 98% | 1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3%s '47 abedefg 42 101.18 101.15 101.18 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r ds F "77... d 37 98 975 9755 | ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4%4s °47 abcdefg 13 102.28 102.24 102.28 
Mont C Ry Ist (asmd) 5s 87... abcdefg 1 102% 102% 102% | ist Liberty Loan reg 4%s..... abedefg 3 102.24 102.24 102.24 
M & E RR Const mtge 5s A ’55 ab 1 106% 106% 106% | 4th Liberty Loan Oe | Se abedefg 93 103.23 103.21 103.22 
Ks af i y 
M & E RR Cns mtge 4%s B ’55 ab 5 1007, 1007, 100% | 4th Liberty Loan reg 4%4s .... abedefg 4 103.19 103.19 103.19 
N Orl Pub Serv 1ist&r 5s A ’52 d 13. «90 89% 89% | U S of A Treas reg 4%s '52.... abcdefg 3 113.7 113.7 113.7 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist&r 5s B ’55 d 10 88% 87% 88% | U S of A Treas reg 4s ’54.... abedefg 1 108.25 108.25 108.25 





| Monetary Gold Stock | 
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The table shows gold movements for the 
entire year and for the periods ¢hat have 
been discussed above—(1) November and 
|December, 1929, when gold was ex- 
ported, chiefly to France and England; 
(2) January to June, 1930, when gold! 
was received largely from Japan and! 
South America; (3) July and August, 
1930, when gold was exported to France 
and Canada; and (4) September and Oc- 
tober, 1930, when once more there were 
gold imports from Japan and South 
America. 


, 


{In millions 
| 


gold movements during the past year on 
the United States has been to increase | 
its stock of gold. The table below-shows ! 
gold holdings of some of the principal 
countries of the world at the end of! 
September, 1929, and 1930. Total mone- 
tary gold holdings of the 44 principal 
countries of the world, not including 
Russia, increased by about $470,000,000 
during the year, as the result of new 
production and the absorption into cen- 
tral reserves of gold previously held by 
commercial banks and by individuals. 


Gold holdings. of principal central banks 


| 


(In millions of dollars.) 


Oct. $1 Oct. 31 


1929 1930* Ine. 
United States (Treasury 
and F. R. banks)...... 4,023 4,183 160 | 
SES co, igi Ceska en kes 1,570 1,992 422 
England ..... tin Matai 643 782 139 
Ae re 531 519 112 
Italy bia.6t 6 ain aes Blade 272 278 6 
Netherlands ..... as 178 171 +7 
DO 6. cectene doses 14 180 37 
Switzerland ..... A aeinoa ee 129 26 
EID 5s sp seb thane 476 429 +47 
ML “a va'e sas bea eeece 151 43 108 
MEE snack tdnencces 109 83 +26) 
PR aoe ee 541 418 7123 
So ss ate ae cada Okie 77 122 45 


*Partly estimated on basis of latest avail- 
able figures, 
Decrease, 


In Europe there has been a large 








> 


United States gold imports (+) and exports (—): 
November and December, 1929, A; January to June, 1930, B 
| C; September and October, 1930, D; November, 1929, to October, 1930, E: 


As already stated, the net effect of¢ 


}gold from outlying countries producing 





926 


8% 1925 1928 


The foregoing chart, which appears 
in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, made 
public Nov. 20, shows the monetary 
gold stock of the United States from 
1922 to date. The total stock at the 
end of October, 1930, was $4,530,000,- 
000, which is $150,000,000 below the 
peak figure of Yay, 1927, according to 
the Federal Reserve Board. (Weekly 
averages of daily figures.) 


; July and August, 1930, 


of dollars} 


A B Cc D E 

SER cas sabe b bece0 sen 000dercenere peeneetee —62 — 8 -65 ‘ —136 
| England ben epnsthanedeRirhans vhcntesaes e's —21 is a — 21 
Switzerland ....... eeebanes peaseee Seececece —10 : o. — 10 
RE ones cee cae hoa aa ahs eee cervesevensées + 5 + 16 13 15 — 7 
Ts <5 sGhlahasuis shas arkbdia co 4s bw baao cee hee a 114 +8 +18 +140 
Other Far Eeastern countries .........eeeeeee> + 2 15/ +8 + 2 + 27 
oO Pee eeh he eur neesceusaedewusa ses ce 59 + 6 +17 + 83] 
Other Central and South American countries .. + 7 26 +17 + 5 + ~65 
I I sss slp a NGO HOW 0% — 8 1 rs —1 — 8 

OE SRR Ae Ce PERE ERP rer ery rar —k88 +223 —39 +26 +122 


growth in the gold stock of France, the} 
holdings of the Bank of France amount-| 
ing now to about 50,000,000,000 francs, | 
or $2,000,000,000. The increase in the| 
gold stock of the United States and! 
france, however, has not been at the 
expense of other European countries, 
England’s losses of gold to France and} 
to Germany have been more than made 
up by the receipt of new gqld from 
South Africa and by imports from Aus- 
tralia, where the decline in the price) 


of wool and wheat has been largely re-+ 


sponsible for an unfavorable balance 
of payments leading to a decline in the 
exchange value of the Australian pound 
and to exports of gold. Of the other 
major European countries, Germany’s 
gold holdings increased considerably un- 
til June, but declined more recently to 
a level somewhat below that of a year 
ago. Gold reserves of The Netherlands 
also declined somewhat, while there was 
a substantial increase in the reserves | 
of Switzerland, Belgium, and Canada, 
and a smaller increase in those of 
Italy. A characteristic of the year’s 
gold movements has been a shifting of 


raw materials, which have felt. the ef- 
fects of the decline in the value of 
their exports, to France, the United 





‘Higher Tariff on Expensive Furniture 
| Is Debated Before Tariff Commission 


' Request for reclassification of high- 
|grade furniture made wholly or in chief 
|value of wood under the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Act of 1930, and for the maxi- 
!'mum allowable increase of duty on such 
furniture, was made Nov. 19 before the 
United States Tariff Commission by rep- 
resentatives of the National Association 
{of Furniture Manufacturers, Inc. 

Representatives of four iarge import- 
ing organizations, appearing at the 
|same hearing, testified that the present 
rate is “too high, unjust, and unfair,” 
and recommended the maximum allow- 
jable reduction in duty on the same class 
of furniture. 

Under the present law, by the Act 
of 1930, “Furniture, wholly or partly 
finished, and parts thereof, wholly or 
in chief value of wood, not specially 
provided for,” 
icent ad valorem. 
increase over the Act of '1922, which 
|provided a rate of 331-3 per cent on 
the same articles. The Act of 1913 
carried a duty of 15 per cent, accord- 
‘ing to information obtainéd at the Com- 
| mission. 

Since the present law provides that 


-|the duty may be increased or decreased 


not more than 50 per cent of the rate 
set down in the Tariff Act, the request 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers amounts to a request for reclas- 
sification so as to place a duty of 60 
per cent on “furniture in the manufac- 
ture of which there is employed inlay, 
marquetry, carved work, or hand-paint- 


Increase or Decrease 
Limited by Law 


The request of the importers, on the 
other hand, would provide a duty of 20 
per cent on the same type of furniture. 

George S. Piper, of Jaques Bodart, 
Inc., New York City importers, repre- 
senting the National Council of American 
Importers and Traders, in presenting his 
argument to the Commission to support 
the recommendation of decrease in duty, 
pointed out that domestic furniture man- 
ufacturers. to a large degree specialized 
in standardized products, which are 
amenable to mass production methods. 
Imports, on the other hand, he said, con- 
sist chiefly of antiques and artistic re- 
productions of antiques. Importations 
during 1928 and 1929, he said, averaged 
in value about $5,000,000, while imports 


; during 1930, compared with the corre-| 
|sponding period in former years, have | 
| declined about 23 per cent. Total impor- | 


tations, he said, represent less than 1 


|per cent of the total production of fur-| cent of the market. 





States, England, and other important 
commercial countries, 


eithe in the United States. 


The cost to the importer is by no 


carries a duty of 40 per: 
This represents an| 


ing,” it was explained at the hearing. | 





Maximum Allowable Duty Sought by National Association 
Of Furniture Manufacturers, Inc. 





means over, he continued, when an ar-| 
ticle bought “knocked down” abroad is! 
delivered in the United States. For ex-| 
ample, he cited the purchase of a chair| 
in France for $6, which after trans-| 
portation to the United States, payment} 
of duty, setting up, upholstering and 
| finishing, cost the importer $35. 


| 


| Furniture Described | 


As Not Competitive 

Mr. Piper further declared that the| 
type of furniture imported does not cofh- | 
pete with furniture produced in the| 
United States by mass prouction meth-| 
‘ods. “We depend upon the individuality | 
of the product to make sales,” he said. 
“Single companies in the United States 
produce four times as much furniture 
as the total of all imports. Certainly} 
the infinitesimal amount of imports as 
compared with domestic production can- 
{not be held responsible for any drop in 
domestic production.” 

Morris Cassard Jr., of Cassard-Ro- 
mano, Inc., importers of New York City, 
reiterated that argument set forth by 
Mr. Piper that the first cost of foreign} 
made furniture is a very small part of 
the final cost to the importer. There! 
is a differential of about 50 per cent 
on expensive articles, he said, and even 
larger on cheaper merchandise. This! 
condition is aggravated, he continued, by 
the fact that the importer is forced to 
carry a large stock, because of the dis- 
tance from his source of supply. 

William Friedlander, of the Friedlander 
Company, importers of New York City, | 
told the Commission that his company | 
often imported furniture that could be| 
reproduced in their own factory, much 
finer from the point of quality and con-| 
struction, for less cost, but that they 
were forced to do so “because such ar- 
tistic articles as are imported simply 
do not exist in this country before they 
are imported and reproduced.” It costs 
from six to eight times as much to pro- 
| duce intricately carved furniture by hand | 
as by machinery, he said. 
| Robert W. Irwin, of Irwin and Com- 
|pany, manufacturers of Grand Rapids, | 
Mich., told the Commission that manu- 
facturers “welcomed the hearing, since 
iwe did not obtain a rate anywhere near 
what we recommended to the House 
Ways and Means Committee.” 

The National Association of Manufac- 
| turers recommended to that Committee | 
|a duty of 150 per cent. 


| 
| 





“Foreign importations are becoming a | 
menace to the American industry,” he 
told the Commission. “Imports of this 
class of furniture represents about 25 per | 
Ten years ago it) 
was not more than 2 per cent.” 





|to show the types of hifh 


| have 
|can produce as fine furniture here as in 


high-grade furniture exclusively, he 
| said. 

Questioned by the Commission, Mr, 
Irwin testified that the association is 


| high-grade furniture represents “99 per 
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State Finance 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Nov. 17 
Made Public Nov. 19 





Receipts 
Customs receipts ......... $1,857,555.28 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
BROUMO CEE csc sscvsce --  1,869,605.67 
Miscellaneous internal 
TRVORUG 2s fi. nbn seu 2,238,013.39 
Miscellaneous receipts..... 630,390.25 


Total ordinary receipts.. $6,595,564.59 


Public debt receipts ..... 382,000.00 

Balance previous day..... 98,311,502.52 

DEE. s<éucdeansenrareey $105,289,067.11 
Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt.... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal ‘ ‘ 
Operations in special ac- 


$9,466,929.98 
615,618.00 
203,247.14 
7,729.78 


OEMNEE  64-<.cddols Fa) as 194,239.38 
Adjusted service certificate 

DN 15 se as nes ueeienes es 108,232.67 
Civil service retirement 

Bee eo 249,578.98 | 


Investment of trust funds 408,666.96 


Total ordinary expendi- 


tures 
Other pub 
RE 6.8 obese oneness eae 
Balance today ..... éeueses 


ewes «eee $10,865,764.13 
lic debt expendi- / 

153,271.00 
94,270,031.98 


BA avkaciscnuneaeet . -$105,289,067.11 


Many of Suspended 
Banks of Arkansas 
Expected to Reopen 


Most of Closings Attributed | 
To Receivership of Nash-, 
ville Firm; Several Ken-| 
tucky Banks Closed 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Nov. 19. 


The State Banking Commissioner, Wal- 
ter E. Taylor, in an oral statement yes- 
terday qaid that the wave of bank fail- 
ures and five-day suspensions in Arkan- 


sas during the past three days, which! 
resulted in the suspension of operations 
>dy#85 State banks and trust companies 
headed by the A. B. Banks interests 
and 17 independent banks, including two 
national banks, probably will be checked | 
»y the end of the present week and that | 
che outlook is promising for reopening 
after reorganization by many of the, 
-nstitutions. | 

The total number of banks to close} 
their doors up to 5 p. m. yesterday had 
ceached 52, Commissioner Taylor said. 
He attrikuted a large percentage of the 
closings to the receivership of Caldwell 
& Company, of Nashville, Tenn., invest- | 
nent bankers, last week. 

Caldwell & Company formerly owned} 
stock in the American Exchange Trust| 
Company, of Little Rock, parent bank of 
the A. B. Banks group, which was closed 
Nov. 17 for five days following heavy 
withdrawals by depositors. This action 
was taken under a State law that per- 
mits a bank to close for a five-day pe- 
riod for reorganization, Mr. Taylor ex- 
plained. 

Of the total number of banks to sus- 
pend temporarily, only seven have been 
taken in charge by the State Banking 
Department, the Commissioner said. 

In a statement yesterday, Governor 
Harvey Parnell said: “Arkansas is all 
right financially and otherwise. The} 
State is sound in every way and I am 
confident that the people generally 
realize that our banking institutions are 
sound and that Arkansas’ resources are | 
stable despite a world-wide depression.” 

Senator Joe T. Robinson, who is in| 
Little Rock, attributed the closing of so| 
many banks to a “wave of hysteria” 
following the ‘financial difficulties of | 
Caldwell & Company in Tennessee. | 

| 
| 





! 
1 
| 
| 








Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Nov. 19. 
The Owsley County Deposit Bank, of | 
Booneville, and the Peoples Bank of Sul- | 
phur, closed yesterday because their| 
funds were tied up in the Louisville | 
Trust Company, of Louisville, which| 
closed Nov. 17, according to announce-| 
! 
| 





ment by the State Banking Commis-! 
sioner, O. S. Denny. | 
The Louisville Trust Company is as-| 
sociated with the National Bank of Ken-| 
tucky, which also closed Nov. 17, he said. 
The Security Bank of Louisville, was| 
closed as a precautionary measure, and| 
two small Negro banks, the American! 
Union Savings Bank and the First 
Standard Bank, were closed. | 
The McElwain Meguiar Bank & Trust| 
Co, of Franklin, the Bank of St. Helens, ' 
a sburb of Louisville, and the First Na-| 
tional Bank of Horse Cave were closed. | 
Toll bridge bond money of the State, 
amounting to $3,224,385, was deposited 
about two weeks ago in the National} 
<thrhadecteaicpatiteiriadecl niga a 
tions of furniture has increased from ap- 
proximately $2,601,000 to $5,328,000. 
; “Foreign competition, because of 
tower cost of manufacture, has already 
captured a large part of American busi- 
ness. There are no available sfatistics 
-grade furni- 
ture manufactured in this country. A! 
large part of our high-grade furniture | 
is in direct competition with imports,” 
Mr. Irwin said. “Foreign furniture has 
already taken about 50 per cent of the| 
American market for high-grade goods. 
We have artists in the industry; we 
the character of workmen that 


any country in the world.” 

Mr. Irwin submitted to the Commis- 
sion a number of photographs of arti- 
cles of furniture purchased abroad and 
reproduced, which, he said, could be im- 
ported cheaper than they could be re- 
produced in American factories. 

There are not more than 20 manu- 
facturers which manufacture so-called 


satisfied with the present duty on cheaper 
grades of furniture, since, he said, the 





cent of all imports.” 

Embrey Palmer, also representing the 
association, referred to the “growing 
number of foreign representatives estab- 
lishing show rooms in New York City.” 

Mr. Palmer declared that he was will- 
ing “to post a bond that he could re- 
produce any piece of furniture made in 
Europe in America, but at a cost two 
and one-half times as great.” 

“IT am convinced,” he said, “that unless 
greater protection is afforded, that many 





{domestic manufacturers will be forced 


Since 1924, he pointed out, importa-|to discontinue.” 
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Tennessee State 


Funds Involved 


In Bank Failures 


Road Work to Continue, 4 





Highway Com missioner 
States, With General 
Funds Available 





State of Tennessee? 
Nashville, Nov. 19. 

State Commissioner of Highways and 
Public Works, Robert Baker, following 
the announcement that the Bank of Ten- 
nessee at Nashville and the Holston- 
Union National Bank at Knoxville had 
been placed in the hands of receivers, 
has issued a statement declaring that 
the highway work in progress in the 
State would continue uninterrupted, in 
spite of the fact that the State had on 
deposit in those two institutions sums 
totaling more than $5,000,000, most of 
which was highway funds. His statement 
follows in full text: 

Even with the funds which are tied 
up in the Bank of Tennessee of Nash- 
ville, and the Holston-Union National 
Bank of Knoxville, the State Highway 
Department and its program for con- 
struction are in better condition than at 
any time in recent years. 

On Nov. 1 the total general highway 
funds available, exclusive of the funds 
in the Bank of Tennessee and the Hol- 
ston-Union National Bank, including de- 
posits to the credit of projects under 
construction in banks and with the 
State treasurer, was $4,803,140.66. Also 
on Nov. 1 the cash balance in banks 
and with the State treasurer of special 
bridge funds and exclusive of the 
amounts in the Bank of Tennessee and 
the Holston-Union National Bank, was 
$1,987,207.30. 

With the general highway fund avail- 
able, it is believed that the highway 
work in process may be continued with- 
out interruption. It is also believed 
that the amount available for special 
bridge construction is sufficient to com- 
plete and fully pay for all bridges which 


lare under construction, with a consid- 


erable surplus left to apply on the three 
bridges for which contracts have not 
yet been awarded. 

Due to our desire to reduce the carry- 


over contract obligations into 1931 un- | 


der the amount which has been carried 
over for a number of years, and also 
due to the past ideal season for high- 
way construction, the contract obliga- 
tions of this department are lower in 
value than has been the case for sev- 
eral years past, and we believe may be 
amply financed with the funds available. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Nov. 19.—The Federal _Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: ae . 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies.are as 
shown below: 








Austria (schilling) ....e-eeees « 14,0902 
Belgium (belga) ....-+++. covece 18,9850 
Bulgaria (lev) .....-++. oeeeseen -T175 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ......+. 2.9650 
Denmark (krone) ....++----+++e 26.7378 
England (pound) ......++.- wees 485.6356 
Finland (markka) .....++ee+ e 2.5176 
France (franc) .....-++. pvcees - 3.9266 
Germany (reichsmark) ......+-. 23.8267 
Greece (drachma) .....+.-seee. ° te 
Hungary (pengo) ecccccce ? 
Waly (HER) sss ccsecwere ee 
Netherlands (guilder) .... 40.2300 
Norway (krone) . ag 26.7413 
Poland (zloty) .... 11.2231 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4875 
Rumania (leu) «..+eceses ° -5943 
Spain (peseta) ....+e.seecceeee 11.1560 
Sweden (krona) ecce coe 26.8369 . 
Switzerland (franc) ....e.eee. -. 19.3820 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ....-... send 1.7703 
Hong Kong (dollar) ..... eccocse Slates 
China (Shanghai tael) ........2. 38.9107 
China (Mexican dollar) ...... - 28.0625 
China (Yuan dollar) ......... ++ 28.1666 
India (rupee) ...-cscccccccccoce SOORRT 
Japan (yen) ....-cccsccesesecces 49.5815 
Singapore (dollar) .....ee+e. «++ 55.9375 
Canada (dollar) o9cces cea Ce 
Cuba (peso) ...-sccvce eoncécce “EE 
Mexico (peso) ........ adecedece 
Argentina (peso, gold) ......see. 77.9418 
Brazil (milreis) ...cccccssceces ¢- ssn 
Chile (peso) ...-ccccccccces 12.0741 
Uruguay (peso) 79.4303 
Colombia (peso) 96.5300 
Bar silver ..... 36.0000 








Bank of Kentucky at Louisville, which 
closed Nov. 17. At the same time a sim- 
ilar amount was deposited in the Fidelity 
& Columbia Trust Co. and $1,000,000 in 
the Liberty Bank and a similar amount 
in the First National. All these deposits 
were secured by indemnity bonds. 
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Revising Child Welfare Laws 


in Massachusetts + * * * 





Work of Special Commission Organized to 
Investigate Statutes Relating to Dependent, 
Delinquent and Neglected Children 





By THEODORE A. LOTHROP 


Chairman, Spe 


T IS THE practice of the State Leg- 
I islature, when concerned with im- 

portant and intricate problems af- 
fecting the public interest and requir- 
ing more time than can be given by the 
regular legislative committees, to ap- 
point special unpaid commissions for 
the purpose of intensive study of such 
problems, and to report their findings 
and recommendations. 

One of these commissions has been 
appointed in Massachusetts to investi- 
gate the laws relating to dependent, 
delinquent and neglected children, and 
other children requiring special care. 

Massachusetts has long been noted as 
a pioneer in its humanitarian and so- 
cial legislation for the safeguarding of 
the welfare of its citizens, and the pro- 
tection and care of its unfortunates 
who, through the adversities of life, are 
unable to care for themselves. From 
earliest colonial days its laws have pro- 
vided for children handicapped in vari- 
ous ways. The State may well be proud 
of its institutions and the work they 
are doing for the health, education and 
general well-being of the people. 

However, within the last few years, 
there has been a growing feeling that 
in some respects the laws relating to 
children have not kept pace with the 
progress of the times, that they were 
somewhat below the standards ap- 
proved by experience and the best 
thought on the subject, and as enacted 
into law in many of the most progres- 
sive States. 

It was observed that some 31 other 
States had already had commissions, 
sometimes called children’s code com- 
missions, which had studied their laws, 
resulting generally in advanced legisla- 
tion for the better protection of the 
welfare of their children. Therefore, 
the Massachusetts Legislature, believ- 
ing that the time had come when we 
should make careful appraisal of our 
laws and their operation, established 
this special commission. 


v 

The Children’s Commission has been 
at work now for a little over a year. It 
is approaching the completion of its la- 
bors, and will shortly report to the Leg- 
islature with its recommendations. The 
Commission is anxious that there shall 
be a general understanding of its pur- 
pose, sympathy for the difficult prob- 
lems of the handicapped children, and 
that its program shall have the support 
of all who are interested in children. 

The Children’s Commission has held 
a number of public hearings in various 
sections of the State. It has held many 
conferences with those familiar with 
the problems, has sent out various 
questionnaires and carried on a consid- 
erable correspondence. It has noted 
similar studies made in other States, 
has examined carefully all the laws af- 
feeting children, several hundred in all, 
and has undertaken through its own 
staff. and the cooperation of various 
agencies. a considerable amount of orig- 
inal field work. 

The mass of data which has been re- 
ceived will be condensed for submis- 
sion to the Legislature, and the Com- 
mission will make definite recommenda- 
tions for changes in the laws or other 
steps, the better to nrotect the children 
who in a few short years will become 
adults and by their character and qual- 
ities of citizenship determine in large 
measure the future of the Common- 
wealth. 

Dependent children are those in trou- 
ble through no fault of their parents 
but merely through the misfortunes of 
life, such as sickness, unemployment 
and death. Many of them have to be 
provided for outside their own homes. 
Today there are approximately 16,000 
such children, of whom 6,000 are in the 





E'ssentiats of Good Teaching 


cial Children’s Commission, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


care of the State, 1,100 are in the care 
of the City of Boston, 4,500 in orphan- 
ages and institutions, and the _rest 
placed out in foster homes by private 
agencies. Undoubtedly there are many 
children privately placed by their par- 
ents or custodians, and unknown to us. 

Delinquent children are those who 
come in conflict with the law, and of 
these more than 9,000 were brought be- 
fore our courts last year. Today there 
are in our three State training schools 
a total of 1,075 such children. 

Neglected children are those suffer- 
ing either physically, mentally or mor- 
ally through the culpable neglect of 
their parents or through the violation 
of their personal rights by anyone. 
Last year more than 15,000 such chil- 
dren were reported as in need of pro- 
tection. 

v 

And then we have the children of un- 
married mothers. Nearly 2,000 such 
children are born in Massachusetts 
every year out of a total of between 
80,000 and 90,000 births. While they 
constitute between 2 and 3 per cent of 
all live births, they constitute 30 per 
cent of the dependent children in the 
care of the city, indicating that they 
are many times more likely to become 
public charges than the children with 
both a legal father and mother. Again, 
their mortality rate is more than twice 
as high as that of legitimate children, 
indicating again the great hazards to 
which such children are exposed. 

We have approximately 1,000 adop- 
tions a year, 60 per cent of them being 
children of unmarried mothers. Not 
infrequently through the court’s lack 
of full information of all the surround- 
ing facts, adoptions turn out disas- 
trously for the children involved. All 
too frequently the court does not know 
the social necessity of separating these 
children from their natural mothers, 
does not know the mental and physical 
condition of the child, or the real fit- 
ness and suitability of the proposed 
adoptive parents to take the child and 
bring him up properly. Perhaps the 
court should in some way be furnished 
this information so that it may in the 
light of all the facts determine whether 
adoption is for the best welfare of all 
the parties concerned. 

Again, it is estimated that there are 
80,000 mentally retarded or defective 
children in our State. In 504 special 
classes in our public schools there are 
7,500 such children. Our State schools 
for the feeble-minded provide for 3,800, 
and there are over 2,000 on the waiting 
lists. The vast majority of these chil- 
dren will never need custodial care, but 
they will need special supervision and 
guidance. Undoubtedly there are hun- 
dreds who, through bad conduct tend- 
encies or through bad environmental 
conditions, need the custodial care and 
special training provided in our State 
schools for the feeble-minded. Un- 
doubtedly the facilities of these schools 
need to be greatly increased. 


v 

In addition to these problems there 
are the problems of child labor, child 
marriages, children of divorced par- 
ents, and the problem of extending the 
benefits of our beneficent Mothers’ Aid 
Law. 

It should be emphasized that in all 
these problems the interest of the com- 
munity and the duty of this Commission 
is not in any way to interfere with the 
program of conscientious and well- 
meaning parents, but merely to make 
sure that children handicapped through 
lack of proper parental care and guid- 
ance, or who through physical or men- 
tal defects are in need of special care, 
are given the best protection which the 
State can afford them. 


Federal Agent Outlines Six Requirements 


By ARTHUR P. WILLIAMS 
Federal Agent for Agricultural Teaching 


broadest sense we must consider 

not only how the teaching is done 
but the content with which it deals. In 
any type of education the content 
should be of use to the learner, and 
the question of what he should be 
taught at any given time is a question 
of relative needs. 

In vocational education we chiefly 
recognize needs for training in certain 
managerial and operative activities in 
the occupation for which training is 
being given. This requires the selec- 
tion of very specific objectives usually 
expressed in terms of job or activity 
units. Thus our first requirement of 
good teaching is that it should deal 
with appropriate content in terms of 
training needs. : 

Our second requirement is that the 
teacher should use appropriate meth- 
ods adapted to the given teaching situa- 
tion and resulting in the minimum ex- 


I DISCUSSING good teaching in its 


penditure of time and effort both on his 
part and on the part of his pupils. The 
fact should never be overlooked that it 
is the pupil and not the teacher who 
does the learning. All learning is es- 
sentially habit formation, and habits 
are formed by repetitive - experience. 
Thus all that a good teacher really does 
is to place the pupil in contact with the 
kind of experience which he needs. 

The third requirement is that ade- 
quate facilities for presentation of con- 
tent must be provided, content in this 
sense being the actual activities in- 
volved in the training. 

If content and method are appropri- 
ate and adequate facilities for experi- 
ence are available, our fourth require- 
ment must follow, namely, there must 
be an interest response on the part of 


pupils, To learn anything we must be 
interested. A teacher who fails to 
arouse interest and enthusiastic re- 


sponse on the part of his pupils is a 
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» » +» Grading Canned Fruits 
Under State Supervision in California 
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Legislative Enactment Makes Provision 


For Establishment of Four Grades as Protection to Purchasers 
By W. H. TUGGLE 


Department of Agriculture, State of California 


intensive work and years of ex- 

perimentation that have been 
carried on in research laboratories, 
through which the present degree of 
perfection in the canning of fruit has 
been reached. 

It is of historic interest to know that, 
during the reign of Napoleon he «had 
a wonderfully manned, officered and 
equipped army, but his men lacked the 
balanced rations necessary to maintain 
the highest standard of efficiency and 
health. 

A French chef of high reputation, 
one Nicholas Appert, proved to be Na- 
poleon’s salvation. Through a series 
of experiments Appert discovered that 
cooked food could be preserved for an 
indefinite period if it were sealed in 
air-tight containers. For this discov- 
ery, the French government gave Ap- 
pert 2,000 francs. With this money 
Appert built the first practical cannery 
of which there is any record. This 
happened in the years 1800-1806. The 
firm of Appert is still in existence and 
is managed by his direct descendants. 

For many years after Appert’s dis- 
covery there was but little progress in 
the .canning of foods. Fifty years 
elapsed after his discovery before any 
canning of consequence was done in a 
commercial way in the United States. 
Very little progress was made in Cali- 
fornia until the early eighties, when 
canning was begun in a small way, 
merely as a method of salvaging sur- 
plus fruits, principally through pre- 
serves and jams. 

At that time the equipment and ma- 
chinery for economic handling and 
processing of fruits was very limited. 
Even the cans used for the packing of 
fruits were made by hand and the tops 
soldered on by hand labor, a most un- 
satisfactory and tedious process. 

A number of years ago, after ex- 
haustive research, plans were launched 
for the economic and_ satisfactory 
method of handling-the fruits of Cali- 
fornia, which had developed at a rapid 
pace, among them being the Cling 
peach, of which the State now produces 
about 98 per cent of the world’s sup- 
ply. It was found, at that time, that 
fruits, instead of being preserved to 
save the surplus, were being grown ex- 
clusively for canning and only the most 
select fruits were being canned, while 
the surplus was served fresh. 

Every effort since then has been put 
forward by the industry to secure the 


\ J ERY FEW PEOPLE know of the 
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failure regardless of the cause. 

Our fifth requirement follows closely 
on the third and demands that adequate 
facilities for participation, practice or 
assimilation by pupils must be pro- 
vided. Usually the. same facilities 
which serve for demonstration or pres- 
entation may serve for participation 
and practice, although in many in- 
stances the number of individuals who 
must be provided for at any one time 
is a very serious difficulty in teaching 
done under class organization. Very 
little training of vocational significance 
results from mere memory work .and 
thus the usual textbook study is rela- 
tively futile for this purpose. 

Our sixth and last requirement is 
that testing be done in terms of dem- 
onstrated ability and actual use of the 
training in normal life situations. Here 
again the usual information testing is 
relatively useless. 





best results in canning fruit. Through 
laboratory tests the proper amount of 
sugar has been determined upon to 
bring out the finest flavor in canned 
fruit products. 

One may readily ask what relation 
canning has to agriculture. Through 
the preserving of fruits by canning 
growers are provided with a cash mar- 
ket for their crop at the time of har- 
vest. This prevents the extreme waste 
which otherwise would result if an at- 
tempt were made to transport and con- 
sume all the fruit grown in its fresh 
state. Through this cooperation of the 
canner and the grower the delicious 
products of the orchards are served in 
all the seasons of the year throughout 
the entire world. 

In the last 15 years the industry has 
grown to such gigantic proportions 
that, in 1925, the Legislature passed 
the California Canned Fruit Standard- 
ization Act, presented and sponsored 
by growers and canners jointly to pro- 
mote the welfare of the fruit industry 
in California in all of its branches. 
During 1929, 15,071,686 cases of apri- 
cots, cherries, pears and peaches were 
canned in California under the super- 
vision of this act. 


_ Through the Canned Fruit Standard- 
ization Act, the enforcement of which 
is delegated to the Department of Agri- 
culture, the law requires the uniform 
packing of grades as specified. There 
are three upper or table grades desig- 
nated, known as fancy, choice and 
standard grades. 

If the fruit is of a quality below the 
standard grade, commonly called sec: 
onds, the law requires that all tins of 
this grade shall be specifically and in- 
delibly marked with the word “sec- 
onds.” 

Fancy fruit must be practically per- 
fect fruit. Peaches and apricots must 
contain 55 degrees of sugar in the sirup 
or liquid surrounding the fruit at the 
time of packing. The choice grade 
must contain 40 per cent of added 
sugar, the standard grade of peaches 
and apricots must contain 25 degrees 
of sugar, while seconds only contain 10 
per cent. This last figure represents 
a very light sirup and is only suited for 
such things as the manufacturing of 
pies and sauces. 

The fancy grade is packed in an ex- 
tra heavy sirup and is very sweet. The 
choice grade is packed in a heavy sirup 
and is usually desired by people who 
do not care for the extremely sweet 
fruit. The standard grade is packed 
in medium sirup and meets the require- 
ments of those who want their fruit 
without the excessive sweetness. 

The grade is so marked that, at a 
glance, when purchasing, one can read- 
ily determine exactly the character of 
the fruit one desires. 

Modern canned fruit is prepared in 
a $1,000,000 kitchen, under expert su- 
pervision, with all the latest methods 
of testing, accompanied by the accu- 
racy and skill of modern cooking and 
preparation. There would seem to be 
no reason for the modern city woman 
spending her time in the kitchen can- 
ning fruit, when all that she has to do 
is to order the particular brands and 
grades she prefers from her grocer. 
The commercial canning of fruit in 
California has reached such a state of 
perfection that it does not pay the city 
housewife to try to compete with her 
home canned products. 
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Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
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Reasons Assigned for Growth 
of Building and Loan Groups + 





Enterprise Found to Combine Safety With 
High Rate of Dividend in Rendering Finan- 
cial Service to Many Communities 





By JAMES H. McNISH 


Deputy Commissioner, Department of Banking and Insurance, State of New Jersey 


tion of the first building and loan 

association is somewhat in doubt. 
Some say they originated in China cen- 
turies ago. It is certain, however, that 
a savings association was organized 
during the year 1815 by the Earl of 
Selkirk, in the southern part of Scot- 
land, near the English line. 

The first building and loan associa- 
tion in the United States dates from 
1931, and was formed in Frankford, a 
suburb of the City of Philadelphia, by 
a group of men who could find no finan- 
cial institution that would loan them 
the funds which they sought with 
which to buy or build homes for them- 
selves and their families. 
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The first and subsequent meeting 
place, which still stands, was in the 
tavern of Thomas Sidebotham, 4217- 
4219-4221 Frankford Avenue, Philadel- 
phia. Thirty-eight men were present 
at the organization meeting, which was 
called by Isaag Shallcross, a surveyor 
and conveyancer. 

Every member of this pioneer asso- 
ciation was to make an initial payment 
of $5 upon each $500 unit subscribed 
for, and thereafter a monthly payment 
of $3 until the total monthly payments, 
plus the accumulated profits, amounted 
to $500. This sum was then large 
enough to build, or buy, a home for the 
families of men of their means. The 
secretary received $15 for his first 
year’s work. 

The history of building and loan as- 
sociations in the United States falls 
into four periods: Early experiment 
and ultimate success of the local asso- 
ciations, 1931-1885; rise and fall of the 
national associations, 1885-1900; re- 
construction of public confidence, 1900- 
1910; expansion on sound lines, 1910 
to the present time. 

In spite of the fact that between 
1831 and 1849, 50 or more associations 
were organized, none of them were in- 
corporated until 1850, when the State 
of Pennsylvania passed a law providing 
for their incorporation with a limita- 
tion of the amount of stock to 500 
shares. In 1859 this limit was raised 
to 2,500 shares of $200 each. In 1874 
another amendment changed the limit 
under the Pernsylvania law to an ag- 
gregate value of $1,000,000 of outstand- - 
ing shares, regardless of the number, 
and later laws have made it possible 
for associations to issue any desired 
amount of capital stock. 

Official records show that during the 
decade 1860 to 1869, inclusive, 148 asso- 
ciations were chartered in Pennsyl- 
vania; from 1870-1878, 370 associations 
were chartered; in 1876, there were 450 
incorporated associations in the City of 
Philadelphia alone, and that city now 
has over 2,000 associations. 
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From Pennsylvania the cooperative 
movement spread into other States at a 
wonderfully rapid rate. They flour- 
ished especially in St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis, and other points in the Northwest, 
although the troubles of the “national” 
associations following the panic of 
1893, caused a severe setback in this 
region and present development there 
is less active than in other sections of 
the country. 

The first association in Maryland was 
organized in 1843; in New Jersey, 1847; 
Illinois, 1849; New York, 1848. 

The greatest setback the building 
and Joan association movement had’ was 
due to the organization and collapse of 
the so-called “national” associations in 
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the early 1890’s. These associations 
were radically different from the local 
building and loan association. 

The latter is a neighborhood affair, 
organized by men who know one an- 
other intimately, and in a position to 
keep in close touch with the share- 
holder and to have a close oversight 
over the physical condition of the prop- 
erties upon which loans have been 
made. 

The “national” associations were 
formed to do business on a nation-wide 
scale. Loans were made by mail, with 
no personal inspection of either the 
security or the individual borrowing, 
and as a result borrowers with poor 
reputations became the principal cus- 
tomers of the “national” associations. 
Loans were low grade. Large expense 
accounts absorbed a large part of the 
earnings. 

This state of affairs could not last, 
and in 1897 the first crash came, in 
connection with the Southern Building 
and Loan Association, in Nashville, 
Tenn., which had $5,000,000 of assets 
upon its books. It took nearly 20 years, 
from 1893 to 1913, for the building and 
loan association to find its way back to 
public favor. 

A solution of many money problems 
is found in cooperative finance as rep- 
resented by building and loan associa- 
tions. These associations render a 
unique service, which other institutions 
are not equipped to furnish, and their 
place in the community has become a 
very important one. They combine 
safety with a high rate of dividend. 

The building and loan association 
enterprise succeeds by reason of the 
breadth and strength of its foundation 
—cooperation and mutuality. Its suc- 
cess blazes the trail along which real 
progress, in all things, must be made in 
the future. Cooperation is the solution 
of most of this world’s troubles. 
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It fully meets, at least, three acid 
tests, namely, the financial, the socio- 
logical and the psychological. 

The financial test is met by its amor- 
tization plan, which for the purpose of 
paying off the mortgage loan within: a 
definite period, calls for the establish- 
ment of a sinking fund in the form of 
periodical payments on_ installment 
dues, by the borrower, when he assumes 
the obligation of a mortgage. This fea- 
ture is the basis of ail sound financing. 
In addition, the borrower is protected 
by the noncallable conditions of the 
mortgage, with accompanying peace of 
mind. The sinking fund is under con- 
trol of the association. 

The sociological test is met by the 
record of associations as community 
builders. They provide homes. They 
build up civic pride. They encourage 
worthy ambitions. They promote good 
citizenship. They build up character 
by cultivating thrift. 

Psychologically, the movement takes 
advantage of the tendency of the mem- 
bers of the human family to easily form 
habits. The repetition only a few times 
of the act of setting aside a fixed sum 
and the payment of that sum into the 
treasury of the association at fixed in- 
tervals soon becomes an irresistible 
urge—a habit fixed and settled for life. 

Above all things, the building and 
loan enterprise is a powerful unifying 
force. Its effect is educational, in the 
best sense. While influences are at 
work that would play upon narrowness 
of spirit and divide us into warring 
factions, the building and loan enter- 
prise is the enemy of prejudice. It 
stands for tolerance and good will. 
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Controlling Insurance Agents 


Responsibility of Companies’ Officers 
By LLOYD DORT 


Commissioner of Insurance and Securities, State of Nebraska 


company executives 
should exercise greater control 
over their agents. Some agents 
seemingly have the idea that it is their 
privilege to tell about the condition of 
other companies and their agents. 
Some agents take upon themselves the 
duty of regulating, supervising and 
criticizing other companies and their 
agents which duty is perhaps by law 
delegated to the Insurance Department. 
Too many agents go out to write in- 
surance without being’ sufficiently in- 
structed in their calling and without 
any conception whatever of the ethics 
of the profession. It may be that some 
day there will be an agent’s qualifying 
statute. Until that time is reached it 
is largely the duty of companies and 
their executives not only to carefully 
select and make optimists of their 
agents but also to give them instruction 
to a sufficient degree at least to pre- 
vent their agents from misrepresent- 
ing, twisting, violating the law and 
other unethical practices. 
Executives can and should control 
their agents to a considerable degree. 
If the time comes when they are unable 
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to control their agents they should not 
permit them longer to operate but 
should request the Department to can- 
cel that agent’s license. 

Supervising and regulating depart- 
ments are fast reaching the conclusion 
that company executives have a fair 
share of the responsibility in the first 
instance and about 90 per cent of the 
responsibility to prevent repetition of 
offenses by their agents in connection 
with unlawful and unethical practices. 

If all companies would adopt and 
carry into effect ethical practices in 
connection not only with the writing of 
insurance but in connection with its 
acceptance by the companies, the in- 
ducement or reason for violating the 
law on the part of the agent would 
quickly disappear. If the companies 
do not do all within their power to pre- 
vent violations of the law and if they 
knowingly permit violation of the law 
which they can prevent, they are in a 
sense accessories to the very conditions 
which are outlawed by all ethical in- 
surance companies and executives and 
expressly prohibited by the laws of this 
State. 
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